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To promote, organise and co-ordinate research in all branches of 
knowledge with reference to Gujarat. The word Gujarat includes 
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relating to Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch. 
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To train, advise and help qualified students in methods of re- 
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To collect books, manuscripts, and similar objects, and arrange 
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laboratories, art galleries, etc. 
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NOTES 

With this number commences the seventh volume of the Journal. The difficulties 
due to war conditions have affated adversely the size as well as punctuality of the 
Journal, but it is a matter of satisfaction on the whole that the Society has been able 
to continue its useful work through the publication of the Journal. We hope rraearch 
workers and scholars in Gujarat will continue to give us their co-operation and support 
by way of contributions on subjects of their choice. 


The research activities of the Society relating to (i) Intelligence Tests of Gujarati 
Children ; (2) Linguistic Survey of the Borderlands of Gujarat ; (3) Anthropological 
Studies of the Aboriginal races of Gujarat, and (4) Physical Fitness of Gujaratis 
are continuing. The progress of work in connection with the volumes on the History 
of Gujarat is, however, slow, partly because of the difficulty of finding trained research 
workers, and partly on account of the other preoccupations of some of the senior 
members. 


The new year has brought distinction and honour to two of our cffice-bearers. 
Our President, Justice Harsiddhabhai Divatia has been awarded a Knighthood, and 
Professor C. N. Vakil, our Honorary General Secretary, has been appointed Economist 
to the Planning and Development Department, Government of India. On the 25th 
of January at thel invitation of our Vice-President Mr. P. G. Shah a tea-party was 
arranged in honour of both of them. The function was well attended, among those 
present being Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, the Hon’ble Sir Shantidas Askuran, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Seth Ramdeo Podar, Hon’ble Sir Harilal Kania, Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice M. C. Chagla, and Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagwati. Two other members 
of the Society have also received similar honours. The honour of Knighthood has 
been conferred on Mr. B. J. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and 
Mr. D. N. Wadia has been appointed Geological Adviser to the Planning and Develop- 
ment Department, Government of India. 


It has been decided by the Gujarat Research Society to institute a medal to be 
awarded for the best research work pertaining to Gujarat, published in the Journal of 
the Gujarat Research Society. The medal will be presented to the writer of the 
article or articles adjudged best by a competent committ«s. The medal will be avail- 
able for work in any subject which may be offered in English or Gujarati. The awdird 
will as far as possible be made annually, but may Be withheld in any year during 
which articles of sufficiently high merits have not been received. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


J. H. TRIVEDI 

(This Society is conducting a scheme of Intelligence tests for Gujarati Children under 
the guidance of Messrs. J. H. Triivedi and M. P. Vaidya. The following article points out 
the importance of the problem, the methods adopted and the need for doing similar wori: 
in our country.— Editors) 

The Nature of Intelligence ; What is intelligence? It is said to be an ability 
when we have some aim or questioni in mind (la) to find out the rellevant qualities 
and relations of the objects or ideas before us and (fi) to evoke other relevant ideas. 
It is in fact the capacity for rational and constructive thinking directed to the attain- 
ment of some object. An intelligent man while facing a problem can immediately 
bring before him the relevant ideas. Whether you want to carry on an intelligent 
Government of a nation or whether you want to manage a big business organisation 
or whether you want to carry exit a scientific research— all these activities require 
direction, rational, constructive thinking. According to Ballard the various opinions 
on the nature of intelligence can be grouped under three heads : (1) tliose that regard 
intelligence as a single ability common to all intellectual processes ; (2) those that 
regard it as a group of two or three abilities of varying degrees of generality and (3) 
those that regard it as representing no real entity but as merely a convenient term 
for the average of all specific abilities (Ballard’s group test for Intelligence). 

The first theory which is called the theory of the “ central intellective factor ” 
maintains Stem’s definition : “ General adaptability to the new problems and condi- 
tions of life , The second theory, according to which intelligence may be regarded 
as being made up of a wrtain number of abilities was held by Binet. He believed in 
some sort of faculties of the mind and therefore he designed tests for perception, 
memory, attention, etc. According to Binet the three important abilities constituting 
intelligence were: (1) the comprehending of a problem directing the mind to the 
solution and maintaining the attention to it ; (2) the ability to adapt the mind to 
the needs of the situation and (3) the capacity for auto-criticism. Again some hold 
that the important abilities are two : (1) concentrating the attention and (2) showing 
general cleverness. The third theory is advanced by Thorndike. He regards intel- 
ligence as representing the whole lot of innate mental abilities. He maintains that 
the result of a test in one direction could predict the possibilities in other directions. 

But according to him no one test need be taken as having measured the general 
ability. 

According to Burt, general inteUigence while it expr^ses itself in various ways is 
a single complex quality and not a sum total of a large number of independent traits. 
He defines it as “all round mental efficiency”. It is best measured through tests 
which require volitional attention, quick and accurate grasp of situation, relations 
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correlates and reasoning. Spearman alsO' may be said to be .associated with the theory 
of general ability. Spearman’s theory requires the fuller dixussion. It is ‘better known 
as the two factor-theory. 

The two- j actor theory oj Intelligence: Spearman discovered that there is a 
common element in all our cognitive abilities. According to him every different intel- 
lectual activity involves a general factor which it shares with all other intellectual 
activities and a specific factor, which, in most instances it shares witlf none. Spear- 
man himself observes : All branches of intellectual activity have in common one 
fundamental function or a group of functions, whereas the remaining or specific 
elements seem in every case to be wholly different from that in all the others”. 
Spearman also discovered that these abilities are correlated in a curious way. Statis- 
ticians make usei of the term ''correlation” to cover all different ways in which the 
variations in one thing may be* related to variations in another. There are positive 
correlations, negative correlations and absence of correlation. 

There is a, positive correlation both between the temperature and thermometer 
reading and between the height and the weight of a representative sample of human 
beings. Though it is higher in the 1st case than in the second, a number of methods 
has been devised by which the; degree of correlation between two variations may be 
determined. The usual method is one that results in expressing the degree of corre- 
lation by a coefficient which varies from one down to zero, according as the correlation 
varies from perfect positive dependence to perfect independence and from zero to 
minus one according as the correlation varies from, perfect independence to perfect 
negative dependence. Thus the coefficient of correlation! between temperature and thermo- 
meter reading is one. That between the height and weight of the representative sample 
of human beings is positive but less than one. That between length of eye-brows and 
kind-heartedness is probably insignificant and that between the amount of sand in 
one bulb of an hour glass and the amo-unt of sand in the other bulb isi minus one. 
The coefficient of correlation is symbolised by the letter ' r ’ and usually the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between two variables ' a ’ and ' b ’ is expressed as r ab. With this 
general knowledge of what is meant by^ correlation and by thd coefficient of corrda- 
tion, we now turn to the experimental data that have led to the two-factor theory. 
Spearman began by dixovering that when he examined measurement of any cog- 
native abilities — abilities that have to do with the thinking or intellectual aspects of 
the mind and not with feeling or the desiring— and calculated their coefficient of corre- 
lations, these coefficients tended towards a peculiar and orderly arrangements. This 
arrangement is expresxd in the following formula, where abed denote any four 
of the measured abilities. 

(rab X red) — (rad X rbc) = 0 

This formula is called the "tetrad equation” and the value of its left side the 
"Tetrad difference”. In the abilities of man by Spearman where he reviews all his 
work, he sums up its* results by showing that except where the way of sampling or 
tile administration of the tests or the procedure of marking has been vitiated by 
illegitimate influence, measurements of all kindsl of cognative abilities satisfy the 
Tetrad equation. 
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The important feature of the two-factor theory is its statement that a general 
factor enters into all our cognative abilities and underlies all our thinking. This 
general factor is important because we can identify it with intelligence. Spearman 
himself names it He thinks that the word VlnteHigence ’ has become a mere 

vocal sound, a word with so man^ meanings that finally it has none, and he tries 
to avoid its use. Still, it seems he doeS' explicitly identify ' g ' with intelligence. Spear- 
man uses 's’ to represent the specific factor characteristic of the particular activity. 
This means there are as many 'ss’ as there arei activities. For the same individual 
'g’ is constant and operates in any activity that he carries on. We should note here 
that the two-factor theory has not been accepted everywhere. In the United States, 
it has been attacked by Thorndike whose investigations led him to the view that the 
mind is ' a host of highly particularised and independent faculties.’ In, Britain Spear- 
man’s critic has been Thompson, whose is the sampling theory of ability. According 
to him, the mind of ^ch man is a sample group of qualities, like Mendelian units 
which come to him by heredity. In the execution of any mental activity, there are a 
number of qualities which are not at play and these qualities which t!ie individual 
employs are the sample of the lot he possesses. 


I 



Intelligent Tests : The credit of first designing systematic type of mental tests 
and of devising a scale for measuring the intelligence of children goes to Alfred Binet, 
a French Psychologist. In the beginning of the present century he was faced with the 
problem of assisting the administrative educational authorities in examining the 
children in the schools of Paris with a viev; to sort the mentally deficient children so 
that they may be transf erred to special schools. He obsen^ed that proper method of 
testing a child was through, a certain number of questions of the conversational type. 
His next achievement was to conceive a scale of measurement, He decided to measure 
intelligence in terms of mental age. He prepared a number of test questions suited 
to each particular age. These questions were properly graded after considerable eix- 
perimentation. Each correct answer counted as a fraction of a mental year. Theodore 
Simon, another French Psychologist, collaborated with Binet and hence the scale has 
been called the Binet Simon Scale. The first scale came out in 1905, the second in 
1908 and the third in 1911. This consisted of a set of 54 tests. He started with 
children of threfe years and went up to the adult stage. In Binet’s tests there is a 
variety of problems so that intelligence expressed in any direction could be measured. 
In order that the test might be reliable, he standardized them by administering them 
on a large number of children and scored out those that were unsuitable. If 90 pei 
cent, of the children of al certain age did the test, he regarded it as being too easy. 
The success by 65 per cent, was considered to be adequate for the inclusion of the 
test Burt’s plan at present is to regard a test as standardised if 50 per cent, of 
children who are normally of the year below the age pass it. A test meant for 10 
years old is passed by 50 per cent, of 9 years old ones and so on. Since 1911, the 
Binet’s scale has been experimented upon and modified in the! light of the experience 
gained. The two important revisions are : (1) The Stanford revision due to Ternian 
and (2) London revision due to Burt. The Stanford is dud to* Terman who worked 
the tests in California. The standard scale contains 90 tests instead of 5 tests for a 
year in the original scale, they have made six so that each test givesi a score of two 
months of mental age. New tests have been added by Terman and several alterations 
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made in the allocation of the tests to various age groups. Instead of employing men- 
tal age, Terman preferred expressing the result of intelligence measurement in terms 
of the intelligence quotient which is the ratio of the mental age to the chronological 
age. LQ. “ M.A,/Cr. A. The ratio is multiplied by hundred for convenience. 
Measurements expressed in terms of I.Q. have 'been widely , accepted.. The London 
revision contains 65 tests for age groups from three to sixteen but Burt gave 12 psy- 
chological tests to different age groups of children at school and found out the cor- 
relation between the performance in the tests and the opinion of the teachers as regards 
the intelligence of pupils. Regarding- the Binefs tests, Burt felt the need; of revising, 
modifying and re-arranging the various tests. He found that Binet’s scale suited the 
junior grades better than the senior ones. 

Group tests : Binet’s tests as well as other revisions of the same are individual 
tests with the help of which only one child can be tested at a time. If a large number 
is to be tested by the individual tests, it naturally takes a great deal of time. Now 
if we want to employ the test on, a larger scale, group tests had to be devised. These 
were first devised in order to solve the problem of testing American army as a 
WHOLE DURING the wat time in order to select individuals who could be put in charge 
of units. These are called the Army Alpha Tests and the Army Beta Tests. Since 
then, group tests have become prevalent. But these cannot displace the individual 
tests which are necessary for a definite judgment about an individual. 

Performance Tests : The individual or group tests, all consist of questions to 
be answered verbally or in writing. Some linguistic ability is demanded in these 
tests. Now this is a draw-back when we have to test people who are not sufficiently 
literate or who are physically defective, e.g. deaf or dumb. Even for normal children 
insuffiicient linguistic control or nervousness due to the oral examination, etc, are 
handicaps. Hence we have the performance test. In performance tests the subject is 
asked to fit together pieces of card-boards, or to put together small blocks, cylinders, 
cubes, etc. in order to construct some structure. iCollins and Drever have drawn up 
a series of non-linguistic tests for tile deaf and normal children. 

Intelligence Testing in India : We have seen the of mental testing and 

there is a need for a scientific method of classifying and grading children in schools, 
according to their mental powers. Some attempts have been made in our country 
to test children mentally and in some places Binet Simon tests have been translated 
or modified but all experiments need to be followed up. The field is certainly wide 
but difficulties are not insignificant. As a whole, India is a vast country having many 
languages with an entirely different social background compared with any in the 
West and hence the tests used in the West if applied here need revision. Even in 
England the Binet tests were modified. Thus, in our country we have to devise or 
adapt the tests keeping these factors in view. 

The uses of Intelligence Tests ; Intelligence tests, whether individual or group, 
aim at discovering tlie inborn mental ability of a child, and thus detennine his 
educable capacity. Now the ordinary oral and written examinations suffer from certain 
defects. They are so often subjective. The examiner has his due shane in the assess- 
ment. Then again they lay emphasis on knowledge rather than on power. Intelligence 
tests have been made as objective as possible. In administering them the personality 
of the examiner makes very little difference. 
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Intelligence tests are being increasingly used to classify pupils as 'bright’, 
‘ medium ’ and ' dull ’ and they are given, an enriched: course, a regular course and a 
simplified course respectively. Again these tests are widely used in tlie diagnosis of 
mental deficiency. They are sometimes used for scholarship e:xamina,tions as well as 
for entrance examinations. Child guidance is another activity in which intelligence 
tests are of great value. These tests are also- useful in the clinical study of ' problem ’ 
children and in vocational guidance and selection. Whenjever it is important that an 
individual’s gieneral mental capacity should be assessed, an intelligent test, scienti- 
fically constructed and standardized, should be employed. 


CHODHARAS 


Dr, D. P. KHANAPURKAR 


IDr. Khanapurkar has worked among aboriginals of Gujarat for several years, and his 
thesisi on the aboriginal tribes of the Dangs area, whicli is full of valuable research, material 
is shortly to be published. In this article, the author has given an interesting and authentic 
account of the ancient tribes of Gujarat, which has been considered aboriginal but which is 
fast advancing in education and prosperity. — Editors] 

One of the most civilised and educated tribes in Gujarat, the Chodharas number 

They are found in largest number in Baroda 
They are also found in Bansda 
is a jagir village of a 


49,453 souls in Bombay Presidency. 

State, where their numerical strength is 43,205. 

State. Naladara village in Navasari district of Baroda State, 

Chodhara family. 

They claim Rajput descent. According to their traditional account they were 
once carriers in Rajput kingdoms of North Gujarat, whence they fled south, at the 
time of Musalman invasion.^ This tradition is also confirmed by the claims of the 
purest division among them, called Chokhapurias or Pavagadias. They claim the 

goddess Kalika of Pavagad hill, near Chapaner, in North Gujarat, as their patron 
deity. 

The Chodharas^have different Kuls^ among them. Some of them are ; BbiUelia, 
Desai,^ Dhaidia, Garasia and Vadakhoia. They can marry among the same kul, but 
not within six or seven degrees of relationship. 

Their language is corrupt Gujarati. Following are a few specimens : 

Gujarati. 

Pohi, ture la nama? (Pori, taru su nama?) Miss, what is 

your name ? 

(Tu su kare che ? ) What are you doing ? 
(Kya javano che ) Where are you due ? 

1. The Tribes and Cmes of Bombay by R. E. Enthoven, Vol. I, pp. 289. 

u means a family believed to have been descended from a common ancestor. 


Tu Ml karatiyia ? 
Kia che javino ? 
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The dress of Chodhara women consists of a cloth, four yards in length, wound 
round the waist. The stripes at the end of the cloth, are sufficient to mark out a 
Chodhara woman. The other half of the cloth is thrown over head. The upper part 
of the body is covered by ‘ Polaku’ or a Ixxiice, open at the back. They wear their 
hair in plaits. The Chodhara men wear dhotee, shirt and a cap. 

The ornaments of Chodhara women consist of 'chokadi', 'kap’ and ‘kargeri ’ 
in their ears, 'gatho’, 'kidia’ and ‘hado' of rupee coins in their neck, ‘vala’, 
‘dohola’, 'kavali ' and ‘kada' in arms and ‘kallas’ in legs. The 'valas’ worn by 
Chodhara women, are peculiar to their tribe.. 

Turning to their customs in detail, we find that when a child is bom, its navel- 
cord is cut by a midwife with a stalk of bamboo or juvar (sorghum vulgare). In 
Mahuva taluka of Navasaii district, a knife is used to cut the navel-cord. The mid- 
wife digs a hole in the backyard of the house and puts rice-heaps, as well as two 
leaves of khakar (Butea frondosa) in the hole. Then she places the cord and fills 
the hole with earth. A; stone is placed above it and the mother of the baby is bathed 
on this stone. On the fifth or sixth day after the birth of the child, ‘ Pachora ’ is 
observed. On this day four rice-heaps aiie placed onj the spot, where the child is born 
and two rice-heaps are placed near the stone, on the cord. These rice-heaps are v/or- 
shipped with ‘kunku' and orthodox people drop drops of liquor before these rice- 
heaps. The midwife obtains one rupee and five seers of grain. She pays back one 
pice to the child. Then she hands over the child five times to its mother. On tenth 
day or after one and a quarter month in some places, the mother goes to a well or 
a river. There she puts rice-heaps and applies ‘ kunku ' to the heaps. She salutes the 
heaps and returns home. Till this day a scythe is placed under her pillow to ward off 
evil influences. 

Next important event in life is marriage. The marriage rites are very elaborate. 
The parents of the boy, first visit the parents of the girl. They are accompanied by 
two or three relatives. If they like the girl, they fix a day for visiting the house of 
the girl, again. On this day, the boy with his parents and other relatives goes to the 
house of the girl’s parents. A cask of liquor is bought. A Bhagat (holy man) places 
rice-heaps before the cask. Then he applies * kunku ’ to the rice-heaps representing 
dead ancestors, and to the cask. A few drops of liquor are poured on the ground. 
The boy then places in the lap of the girl, one rupee and four annas, cocoanut and 
one and a quarter seer sugar. Then the boy and the girl stand facing each other and 
apply ' kunku ’ to each other’s forehead. The girl then salutes the elders. All the 
assembled persons then drink liquor. Thus the betrothal is fixed. Dej (bride-price) 
is also fixed at this time. It varies from thirty-five to sixty-five mpees. On a fixed 
day, two persons from the boy’s party visit the girl’s father, with the money. Two 
persons from the girl’s side, welcome them. Then the persons from the girl’s side 
and the boy’s side apply ' kunku ’ to each other’s forehead and then to the rupee 
coins. Then the dish, containing the rupee coins is carried inside the house. A small 
girl then shuts the door. She is paid one anna for opening the door. After taking 
dinner the persons from tlie boy’s party, return to their dwellings. 

Then a marriage day is fixed. The custorn among the Ghodharas, necessitates 
the bridegroom to visit the bride’s house, for marriage ceremony. Three days prior 
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to the marriage day ' khataras' (stones, representing dead ancestors) are worshipi^ed. 
Then turmeric and oil are applied to the bridegroom and the bride, by ' Suvasinis ’ 
(marriied and unwidowed women) with leaves of mango and fig, two or three times 
a day. On the day prior to marriage day, a pandal is constructed before tlie house 
of the bridegroom and the bride. The pandal has five or nine pillars. The central 
pillar is of kakad (Garuga pinnata) tree. Before inserting the central pillar in the 
hole, grains of rice, one pice and * kunku ’ are dropped in the hole. ‘ Kunku ’ is 
applied to all the pillars and mango leaves are tied to them. The central pillar is 
placed in the hole by two virgins and two bachelors. Toran (biintels) of mango 
leaves are tied to the pandal 

The marriage takes place generally at night. On that day, the bridegroom wears 
a ' Fultopi ' (flower-cap) on his head and holds a cocoanut in his hands. A tiiak 
(doVof ‘kunku') is marked on his forehead, collirium is applied to his eyes and 
dots of the same are marked on his cheeks. In procession, the bridegroom starts for 
the bride's place. The maternal uncle or ‘Handavario' (sister's husband) lifts him 
till ‘ toran The ‘ Handavario ' holds a sword in his hand. The bridegroom is fol- 
lowed by his sister. She is called ‘chakavari' or ‘haravan'. She holds a dish, 
containing rice, ghee-lamp, sugar, betel-nut and an anna coin. The bridegroom's 
procession halts at a fixed place. The bride’s brother, accompanied by other persons, 
goes to receive the bridegroom. The maternal uncle of the bridegroom lifts him and 
brings him, near the ‘ toran ' of the bride's pandal. The sisters of the bride, then 
hold a bamboo, to obstruct the bridegroom from entering the pandal. They arc paid 
eight annas, and then they retire. Then turmeric is applied to the bridegroom, who 
is sitting under the pandal. The remaining turmeric is applied to the bride, who is 
sitting near mortar, inside the house. Her hair are combed by the women from the 
bridegroom's party and a black-bead necklace is tied round her neck by the bride- 
groom's sister. Then a saree, bodice, ‘ phadaki ' (cloth worn over head) and ornaments 
are presented to the bride. Dressedl in these new robes and ornaments, she enters the 
pandal and stands on ‘ pat ', near the bridegroom. Beth face east. The' * pat ' con- 
sists of rice-heaps, covered with a cloth. The bride’s mother then applies ‘ kunku ' 
and rice grains to the forehead of the bridegroom. She waves a lamp round his face 
and gives him a silver ring or gold ring. Then the bridegroom’s mother applies 
kunku and rice-grains to the bride’s forehead. Then the hems of the garments of 
the bride and the bridegroom are tied into a knot by the latter. The bride unties tlio 
knot. Then the bride ties the knot and the bridegroom unties it. This is repeated 
four times. The newly married couple is lifted on shoulders and carried to the bride- 
groom s temporary abode in the village. There all including the new couple partake 
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the bridegroom a p^tle, churning rod and mango leaves. The bridegroom’s sister 
washes their feet and gives them rice-grains. The couple salutes the threshold and 
enters the house. The brid^oom’s sister then shuts the door. After obtaining a 
rupee, she oF«ns it. The bridegroom then conducts the bride to the hearth. She salutes 
the hearth. 

Next day the bride and the bridegroom, with hems of their garments, tied into 
a knot, go to worship the village gods. Th®. they go to river, and place rice-heaps 
there, on the bank, after which they return home and the bride unties the knot. The 
bridegroom ties it again for three times and the bride unties it. Tberi the bride ties 
the knot four times and the bridegroom unties it. Then the bridd bows to the elders. 
The sword, carried by ‘ Handavaria ’ (husband of the sister) is sprinkled with water 
and ‘ kunku ’ and placed aside. The bride’s party then returns to their village. 

After five days the bride’s par®ts arrive to takd her to their house. After* five 
days the bridegroom goes to the father-in-law’s house to invite the bride badr. At 
this time the bridegroom pays one rupee to the bride’s mother. This ends the marriage 
rites. 

The system of ‘ khandadia ’ prevails among Chodharas. In this sort of marriage 
the bridegroom serves the bride’s father, in lieu of Dej (bride-price). After th« end 
of the fixed period, the marriage takes place, according to the above rites. 

Divorce and widow-marriage is permissible among Chodliaras. In case of a 
divorce, a meeting of ‘Panch’ (tribal council) is called and they are requested to 
grant divorce. The ‘Panch’ summon both the parties and after hearing the case, 
fine the guilty party. They grant divorce, if both the husband and wife are unwilling 
to live together. 

A widow is allowed to marry her husband’s younger brother. Dej (bride-price) 
for a widow varies from fifteen to twenty rupees. If a bachelor marries a widow, 
she is first married to a Rui (Calotropis gigantea) plant And if a man is a widower 
and the girl a virgin, then he is first married to a Samadi (Prosopis Spicegara) plant 
In case of a widow marriage, the man goes to the widow’s house, with a saree, bodice, 
‘phadaki’ (cloth thrown over head) and omam®ts. The woman wears this new 
dress. Th® they go to a Samadi (Prosopis Spicegara) tree. Near the tree a branch 
of Rui (Calotropis Gigantea) is placed. 

Rui plant; represmts the male and Samadi repres®ts female. Black-bead neck- 
laces are tied round the trees ; similarly' turmeric is also applied to the trees. Then 
the man and the woman bow to these trees and return to the woman’s house. Near 
the mortar in the house, a remarried widow ties black-bead necklace to the woman. 
Then they start at night for the man’s house and ®ter it at night If they are late, 
then they pass the day under a tree and enter the house at night Before entering the 
house, they bow before the threshold. 

The last important ev®t in a man’s life is d®th and the funeral ceremonies 
are intricate and elaborate, as will be se® from the following accoimt. A dead body 
is bathed witli warm water, near mortar by the women. Then it is dressed in new 
clothes. All the oniam®ts of the dead are put on the body. Turmeric is applied to 
the body, and dots of ‘ kunku ’ are applied to the ®ds of hands and feet Curds and 
2 
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cooked, rice are placed in a bell-metal dish. The dish is covered with leaves of Palas 
(Butea frondosa). If the wife of the dead is living, sire places her bangles, black-bead 
necklace and bodice near the head of tire corpse and salutes it. Then the dead body 
is carried out of the house, rvith its head to north. At Isava or Isamanu (halting 
place) outside the village, rice-grains are scattered and tire bier is placed tlrere. Then 
womeir place there the bed of the dead and his drinking vessels. The women return 
home from this place A few coins are pladed in the hands and the moutlr of the 
corpse. The pall bearers thor turn the head of the corpse to tire south and carry it 
to the cremation ground. Rice-grains are thrown tlrere and the bier is placed. Then 
half the full size of the pyre is arranged and the corpse is moved four times rouird the 
pyre and then placed on it. The mouth of the corpse is cleaned with tooth-stick of 
Palas (Butea frondosa) and water is poured in the mouth. A lump of cooked rice 
is placed on the mouth and few drop^ of liquor are dropped in the mouth. Then the 
corpse is covered with wood. The first stump is placed after uttaring : “ It is not 
placed on you, but on your enemy.” (Torepara nathi mukata ; tore dushmanapara 
mukata). The pyre is then kindled with ignited cowdung ball brought from home. 
It is kindled from two ends and fanned with leaves of Khakar (Butea frondosa). 
The earthen-pot is crashed at the side of the head. Two axe-blades are thrown across 
the burning pyre four times. A piece of cloth, on the corpse, is torn and tied to one 
of the axe-blades. Then all go for a bath and wash the axe-blade, having the rag. 
Then drink is offered to the assembled. Then the party returns home. Tlie axe-blade 
with the piece of cloth is tied to a peg, near tlie spot where death has occurred. The 
axe-blade is worshipped and drops of liquor are dropped before it. Next day five 
or six persons go to the cremation ground and wash down the ashes of the dead. 
On the spot of the pyrej, an earthen-pot and a ghee-lamp are placed. After taking 
bath they return home. In the evening on the spot, where deatli has occurred, a 
ghee-lamp is placed on a heap of rice. On a palas (Butea frondosa) leaf, a lump of 
cooked rice, with milk or curds, is placed before the lamp. Drops of liquor are also 
dropped before the lamp. Flour of rice is spread round the lamp, to diagnose from 
the marks on the floor, the next birth of the dead. The ghee-lamp is covered with a 
basket, at night. 

Dahado (funeral rites) are held on the third day. Nine leaf-plates are prepared 
and cooked food is placed on them. The leaf-plates are carried in a new bamboo- 
basket to the cremation ground. Four tubes, two of which are of castor-oil plant 
and two of bamboo are also carried toi the cremation ground. Two tubes contain rkc- 
gruel and two contain cow’s urine. Besides these, two Icaf-cups of khakar (Butea 
frondosa), an earthen-pot, a davaii (dried bottle-gourd used as drinking vessel) and 
four ‘hapalis’ (small bamboo chips, cut in four and tied together) are taken to the 
cremation ground. At Isamanu (halting place) one leaf-cup, containing dinner and 
‘ davaii ’ are placed, in the name of the dead. Women sit there till the crow touches 
the food., Then they go to river and take bath. At the cremation ground, two sticks 
of sag (Tecton^ grandis) and two of kakad (Garuga pinnata) are ef«:ted like pillars 
of miniature pandal. The miniature pandal is covered with Darbha (Poa Cynosu- 
roides) grass. Under this pandal, an earthen-pot is placed, along with four ‘ hapalis ’ 
and four leaf-plates, containing dinner. Thd rim of the pot is broken with a scythe. 
On the mouth of the pot is placed a leaf-cup of khakar (Butea frondosa). Lumps 
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of food are taken from the remaining five leaf-plates and are placed in the leaf-cup, 
on the pot. Then these leaf-plates are placed aside and water is sprinkled round 
them four times. Then the leaf-cup is placed on the miniature pandal, upside down. 
Another leaf-cup is placed on the pot. This is also filled with food from the five 
leaf-plates. Then water is sprinkled round these leaf-plates, four times. The leaf-cup 
is then taken to the river-bank and water is sprinkled round it. Liquor drops are 
also poured before it. After taking bath, tlie party then returns! home. All relatives 
assemble in the house of the dead person. The axe-blade with rag tied to it, is placed 
in the midst of the assembly. Near it is placed a leaf of khakar (Butea frondosa) 

. with Val pulse (Dolichus lablab) on it. Liquor is also poured before the axe-blade, 
in thef name of the dead. An elder then presents a white turban to the chief mourner 
and ties it round his head. The turban contains an anna coin, tied to the end. 

Stones are raised to commemorate the dead ancestors. They are called ‘Khataras 
In every village a plot of ground is set apart to raise ' Khataras’. ' Kliataras’ are 
raised before the next festival, after the death has occurred. Otherwise the family 
cannot observe the festival. On the day of raising ‘ Khataras a| bhagat is invited. 
Red ^and white flags of cloth are bought. The bhagat (holy man) after arriving, 
sits in the cattle-shed‘ and begins to nod his head, seized by the spirit of the dead. 
After a while the relatives of the dead offer him water from a palas (Butea frondosa) 
leaf-cup. Then the bhagat, accompanied by relatives of the dead goes to a river. 
After searching a good stone, he cleans it with milk, ghee and water, respectively. 
Then he applies red-lead to it and places rice-heaps before it. Again the bhagat nods 
his head and declares that the djoad pei^son desires to have a particular seat and 
particular sacrifice. Then all return to the house with the stone and. place it near 
mortar. All relatives offer cooked rice and liquor to the stone, representing the dead. 
Then, one person places the stone in a basket and lifts it. Accompanied by four ox 
five persons, he dancjes round Taraipavala (village musician) four times. Then the 
stone— now called ‘Khatara' — is carried to the reserved place for 'I-Qiataras’ and 
placed there. A hen i^ sacrificed and liquor drops are poured before^ the ‘Khatara’. 
Sometimes ‘ Ghoda-ghumat " (a dome of clay, having clay-horses on top) is placed 
over the ‘Khatara’, if directed to that eSect by the bhagat. On Div'aho (fifteenth 
day in the dark half of Ashadh) and on thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth day in 
the dark half of Bhadrapad, ai hen is sacrificjed before Khataras and liquor drops are 
poured in front of them. A leaf of khakar (Butea frondosa) containing cooked din- 
ner is placed on the roof, in the namq of the dead. 

These are the customs and rites observed by Chodharas, in general. They pay 
great resp^t to goddess fDevali' and ' Jogan*. Sivardev (god of boundary) and 
Kakabalia (god of smalI-pox)i are also highly honoured by them,. The goddess 
* Jogan ' has her famous shrine at Malavada in Surat district. Pavagadia Chodharas 
worship Kalika for the first nine days in the month of Ashwin. On the n^t day, 
i.e. Dasara, a goat is killed in her honour. Throughout the nine days, a lamp is kept 
burning before the goddess. Chodharas observe the festivals of Divaho (last day of 
Ashadh), Balev (full-inoon day in Shravan), Divali (last day of Ashwin and first 
day of Kartik) and Holi (full-moon day of Falgun). 

Chodharas arie agriculturists by occupation. As said above, the Chodharas are 
pot lagging behind in education. Even Chodhara girls are taking advantage of higher 
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education. The educated section among them has discarded the use of liquor in reli- 
gious ceremonies. The future is bright for them and I hope that within a few years 
they will be as educated as any other advanced community and will occupy their 
proper place in the national life. 


MARRIAGE-SONGS OF KATHIAWAD— III 


J. K. MEGHANI 


To return to our point. Reduced to a mere convention, the riddle which at first 
must have been a gaiuine intelligence test in the selection of a husband, is at present 
preserved as a stereotype in the following marriage songs : — 

“ ci 

" C-ftfill ci c-ftc-ft ct 

“ «0«{l d im. 

" ci Mlcg 4 (Irt^ (i% 

“ Mlcni ci ■*^«n 

" ini'll 

“ d ^ A>Hl^n=*5J— §Tt?o 

“ ?ldl Wl ^iStl,Tldl S-AWl sid, 

“ <ldi d ?ldl SHI *11^. 

‘‘ d AA'A *l^cfli|---!W'«{lo 
“ cl ?}lf4 4 §Tl^o 

“ ^ItAl cl HACfil ^l«li ^ QllR ItAra, 

“ d ^l«{l ^icftwii, %«tl 'HASlI'fl Am. 

“ AR?j cl AAdlo 
“ AHi ?i 4 

" ^sFAl cl 5l^::{ siCffl cl Sloircq ^•v{, 

" iltflillAeiildl 51011 

(Translation.) 

“At the first holy round the bride advances the riddle : What is the green that 
be praised in the home, reply my god, o groom ! 


Continued from page 203 of Vol. VI, No. 4, 1944, 



“The groom replies : Green is the parrot in the cage, green the betel-creeper; 
fourfold green the nuptial square, and greener are its columns four. 

“ At the second holy round : What be the yellow ? 

“Yellow are the wedding costumes, yelloiw' the pulse of gram, yellow the bride- 
groom’s golden armlets and yellow the bride’s nose-ring. 

“ At the third round — ^What be the red ? 

“ Red is your ivory-bangle, red are dyed your teeth O bride ; red the bridegroom’s 
turban and red the kunikum-plate. 

“And then white? 

“White are oxen and the plentiful cotton in the farm. At the river-bank the 
washerman washes how white ! and the wings of a crane are lovely white. 

“ Lastly the black — 

“Black are the majestic elephants, the collyrium-line in my beauty’s eye, the 
young ones of a cuckoo, and the raining cloud.” 

The five (in fact four) holy rounds at the nuptial-fire which total up to set the 
scriptural seal on marriage, are thus beautified by a very very simple riddle-song. 
An atmosphere of multi-coloured domesticity is sought to be produced through this 
poetic device, and the first contact is established between the couple 

Songs continue agalore in the scarlet-domed bullock-cait as it by-passes village 
after village on its homeward journey. Her face wrapped into the veil of her head- 
wear, the bride sits silent, who knows half-crying and half-amused as the songs of 
frolic and fun go on unceasing around her. At last as the groom’s village draws near, 
folk-muse seeks to lift the dark veil through a song — 

'' ctRl aiWHl ^ 

'' C-llCH c-tdii h\ 

“ ct^ 

“ MRl wiiq ^ 

" Sll$l $ldii kV’ 


( Translation.) 

The charming bride asks her grcxm : Show me now the outskirts of your vil- 
lage, my Prince ! 

“ The scarlet veil-fringe dangles ’twixt her fingers. 

With pleasure my love ; now push back your headwear a little, come down and 
■walk along with me, walk under tlie shade of my turbaries dangling crest/^ 


* I am baffled in attempting a translation of the word ichhogm). The embroi- 

dered and goid-laced end of a Kathiawadi bridegroom’s turban protrudes and waves at the 
top of his forehead Mkd the cieiSt of ai peacock, ■ It is looked upon as a mark of his virile 
manhood, besides being a beautifier. Same is the case with terms like 9^1 pfl (mdhont), 
{bedun)y (kdash) etc. An esteemed friend rightly takes me to task for 

tran^ating these terms into English, because they are not mere words but imagesi of the 
highly artistic and picturesque artfdes of our indigenous aesthetic! life, having no equivalent 
in the English life. To translate a pair of well-shaped water-pitchers called (beduu) 

as 'water- jars’ and the Cmdhoni — a pearl-bedecked and round-shaped cushion 

of dried grass on which the pair of waterful pitchers are ported, unsupported by hand, on 
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The scarlet veil-fringei dangles 'twixt her fingers.” 

The same lines are repeated until one by one the pastures,, the green fields, the 
gate, the ba^^ar and the street of the township are being shown to the new lady, her 
veil cast off and her tender skin protected from sun by the young man’s turban-crest 
dangling over his head. Folkmuse gives her the right to walk closest by her husband’s 
side—a perfect picture awaiting an artist’s brush ! 

The conquering hero comes home, and the countryTabours sing him a full- 
throated welcome— 

Folk poetry makes no secret of the spirit in which the bride is obtained— 

" anioy anil 314 „ „ 

“ anbv 5H>1 C-ll-vi 

“ 5Hl«y an „ „ 

“ \[<i[ ^si 

“ To-day we conquered the strongest fort, o the joy ! 

“ To-day we bought the bride at a lac, o the joy ! 

“ To-day we saw the groom’s father rejoicing, o the joy ! 

“ To-day we saw the bride’s father weeping, o the fun ! 

Rather a cruel fun at the cost of the poor new lady ! 

Thus the day is over and the scene is entirely changed at nightfall, as the bride 
enters the bed<hamber. 


CM Siildl <V3t^-vH 
» >» « ililSH 2t4Hi 

» » « ciSHi wiloHi I 

» » „ "HSil 5Hl4=ll 

„ „ » -431 atlnni 

» j, „ ^^MKdl4 oviicllPl 

(Translation.) 

“Ha ! Ha ! a charming lamp of handle green in her hand. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! the bride goes up the staircase, her anklets all a-jingle. 

Ha ! Ha ! why came uninvited, my damsel ! 

‘‘ Ha ! Ha ! I came to slumber under your muslin sheet. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! I came to shampoo your weary legs. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! I came to feast on sweet at your hands. 

slumber at the first nuptial night and a sweeter dream that a night like 
thatmduces. How could such a dream go without a song ! The dream is reported 

the folkwonWs head all tlw way ‘from the well or the riverside up to her home) as a ‘ jar- 

^ for ihis Journal 

to reproduce on lU pages, the illustrations of such things, 



at dawn to the aptest interpreter, the sharer of soft sheet. Like the riddle the dream 
is also interpreted — 

i ^ ^ %i(ti H Wdi 

^ WdRi ^4!, oihI <Ui ^ 

anPli^l (ll’-d %. dl Wdmi fid, I cHI <HHt ^ 
anh^l dl yMdmi I'Sf S5 ^ 

Siis di «Mdmi 'tlM, c-ftcHI cHi Si) 

^ dl ^^Mdwi €il\, «idl3{i 25 V 

di^lfldl 'flRl, WdHl 25 

Slii^l sv-'-fli^fl =H<1 ! d^l|, dl4 ^l=at 25 ^ 

5Hi3l<^ 5ll^ 1 =(1>1 dHftl, dRl ^'Adi 25 

sHPit^ wii'd^i 3li<l ! dAl^l, <rnfcr 'id'Hdl %ll^ dl^l 25 
>llc{ldl =tlS oll^l ! i*i dHl^h d>^S cldl<l 25 

5lilSi €\a1i nm% gy)\ 

tit4 25d'rn Al^l dt^lfldl <Ul, %lHdHl mi SH! 25 ^ 

(Translation.) 

“My love ! I dreamt a dream while sluing in your lovely chamber. 

“ I dreamt of the flight of swans and a brimful lake. 

“ I dreamt of an elephant at our door andi holy water-jars. 

“A mango tree in our courtyard, and a cluster of fragrant spice-plants. 

“ Squares of pearls laid on the floor and greenay full of fruit. 

“A lamp upstairs and saffron and &M»zfeM«K sprayed all round. 

“ Awake o Love ! and interpret my dream. 

“ The flight of swans m0ans your father’s family, and the beautiful lake means 
your husband’s home, my damsel ! 

“ Th,e elephant at our door means your brother, and the holy water-jars youi 
kith and) kin. 

“ The mango tree means your father-in-law o damsel ! and the spice-plant means 
your mother-in-law. 

“ The squ^e of pearls means your loving mate, and the greenery means his sister. 
“The lamp upstairs means your first-born son, and the yellow-red dots means 
yourself, his wife. 

“ May you live long my love ! how apt you made out my dream ! ’’ 

We shall conclude this long-drawn article with a song that comes last in the link 
as arranged by me. It is sung by tire female-folk of the lady’s parent home on 
return after a brief stay at her husband’s. 

IsltAl d ^m<Jl mi 

m Syd ! 2) dd dftHl ? 

i=(l ? 

5hNi wii'H«{l2i dll'll, 
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elRHl ? 

1<1 ni^l(?l^l 1 

5i fet? HRHi 
ci 

(Translation) 

Lo ! the black cuckoo comes home, the sweet-voiced cuckoo. 

Tell us sweet cuckoo, how did you people those woodlands. 

And how did you please your mate ? 

I peopled those woodlands now with the trees of mango and tamarind. 

And I pleased my mate with sweet cooings. 

The sweet-voiced cuckoo comes home, lo ! the black-bird cuckoo. 

Tell me sister, how did you people the new hohie ? 

And how did you win your husband’s heart ? 

I peopled the new home with daughters and sons. 

With the charm of my eyes I won his heart. 

The same old thing in the end : procreation and [XTpetualion of married love 
ensured through ever-fresh charms. The two-fold function of the wedded folk life- 
no matter whether new age likes it or not, the folk muse refuses to camouflage. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR SHAPURSHAH H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

By the death of Professor S. H. Hodivala, which look place on the 26th Novem- 
ber 1944 at Santa Cruz near Bombay, at the age of 77, not only Gujarat but all India 
has lost one of its most distinguished and accomplished numismatists and historians. 
Born on the 10th October, 1867, Prof. Hodivala received his early education at 
Bandra and Navsari, and joined the Elphinstone College in 1883 at the time when 
Dr. W. Wordsworth (the grandson of the Poet) was its head and scholars like Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) G. W. Forrest, Mirza Hairat, Dr. Peterson, and others, were members 
of its staff. Mr. Hodivala graduated in 1888 with a First Class, having taken up 
History and Political Economy as his optional subjects, and he was appointed a 
Fellow of the College and later took his Master's degree. 

After serving for some time on the staff of the Baroda College and the Wilson 
College at Bombay, Mr. Hodivala joined the newly established Baha-ud-din College 
at Junagadh in Kathiawar in 1902 as Vice-Principal and Professor of History, and 
inspired by his lectures in that historic capital-city a whole generation of under- 
graduate students in Kathiawar. He was appointed Principal at the same institution 
in 1920 and retired from Junagadh State Service ini November, 1927. 

Professor Hodivala early devoted his exceptional abilities to the work of research 
in Indian history and numismatics, and his activities in this connection, lasting for 
full half a rantury, made him soon an acknowledged authority in these subjects. He 
specialised in the long Muslim period of Indian History and had an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the original sources in Persian bearing on this period. His critical faculties 
were of a high order and he! spared no pains in the sifting of historical evidence to 

coUectio^ author’s own published 
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arrive at the truth. He had also a graceful and polished style and his writings were 
not dull compositions. As a numismatist, his name, like that of the late Dr. Geo. R 
Taylor of the Irish Presbyterian Mission at Ahmedabad, maintained the reputation 
of the Bombay Presidency in this field of research, and his valuable cabinet of coins 
was, some years ago, acquired by the Prince oi Wales Museum at Bombay. Professor 
Hodivala was elected President of the Numismatic Society of India for the year 1922, 
and his learned articles in the Joumai of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, followed by 
his Studies in Mughal Numismatics, made his name familiar to students of Muslim 
Indian coinage both in India and in Europe. 

After his retirement from active duties at the Baha-ud-din College, Professor 
Hodivala devoted his leisure to the preparation of a critical and elucidatory Com- 
mentary on the eight volumes of Elliot and Dowson's “ History of India as told by its 
Own Historians which was the first great attempt at editing and translating extracts 
from the medieval Persian histories of India, Being a pioneer undertaking published 
in the last centuiy this elaborate work left naturally many lacunae to be filled up 
and many errors to be rectified. Professor Hodivala was probably the only scholar 
in India competent to undertake the function of subjecting it to a critical examination 
by his wide knowledge of the sources and literature on that period. To this task, as 
Sir Richard Burn observes, he brought ‘ the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies 
and the first volume was published some years ago under the title of Studies in Indo- 
Muslim History, It is a matter of no small satisfaction to us that, only shortly before 
his deatli, the veteran historian, in spite of growing infirmities, completed tire final 
revision of the manuscript for the second volume of this work, which he has thus left 
completely ready for publication. These two volumes will place before all future 
writers on Muslim Indian History a high standard of critical investigation and mature 
scholarship. 

The activities of this versatile Parsi scholar did not end here, for he became early 
interested in the history of the Parsis in Gujarat and in the collection of available 
historical materials bearing on the same. He gave several lectures in Bombay based 
on these materials. In 1920 he published hh Studies in Parsi History and this was 
followed in 1926 by another work on the same subject, being a series of five lectures 
delivered in 1925 at the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, as the Government 
Research Scholar for the year. 

As Professor and Principal of a College affiliated to Bombay University, Prof. 
Hodivala brought honour and distinction to his Alma Mater, He was also an esteemed 
member for over 40 years of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and this baly showed its appreciation of his learning and scholarship by awarding 
him the Gampbell Memorial Gold Medal which was presented to him by Sir Frederick 
Sykes, then Governor of Bombay, on the occasion of the 125th Anniversary of the 
foundation of this Society. 

M. S. C. 


MR. BEHRAMGORE TEHUMURASP ANKLESARIA 

I had known Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria since 1928 and had learnt to esteem 
him for his deep learning and his sterling character. We had sharp differences of 
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opinion on many points but that never marred the harmony of our relations which 
were friendly and cordial to the end. 

Bom on 110th of October, 1873, Behramgore Anklesaria inherited through his 
ancestors a love for ancient Zoroastrian lore. His father the late Ervad Tehmurasp 
Dinshahji Anklesaria was one of the first band of Parsi) Iranists who have adiieved 
fame. Trained under his father’s guidance, Behramgore fulfilled all the expatations 
of his teachers and achieved a fame even greater than theirs. About the depth of his 
learning there were not two opinions. I have always looked upon him as one of the 
greatest scholars of Phhlavi in the world. But he was frank and truth-speaking to 
the verge of rudeness and that made him many enemies and certainly stood in tlie 
way of, his b^ng recognised and appreciated as he deserved to be. Still that Rame 
fearless adherence to what he believed to be tme also won for him the true admiration 
and love of his numerous friends. 

He took the keenest interest in all matters connected with Zoroastrian beliefs 
-and ceremonial and his learning was always used to guide his community along right 
and progressive lines. Throughout his long career as teacher from 1894 to the end 
of his life (25th November, 1944) he was delivering innumerable lectures and writing 
continuously. He has edited and in a very scholarly manner numerous Pahlavi texts 
some of them admittedly among the most difficult in that language. Of considerable 
interest is his edition (in collaboration with liis wife) of Mobed Rustam Peshutan 
Hamjir’s Zartoshtnamun (1932), an old Gujarati poem dated about 1680 of the 
Christian era. 

Behramgore has published numerous essays and has edited numerous ancient 
Pahlavi Texts. Among the most important are the following : 

(1) The Bundahishn (a facsimile reprint from a ms. in possesion of his father), 
1908. 

(2) The Pahlavi Texts in Codex MK. (in possession of the late Dastur 
Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp-Asana), 1913. 

(3) Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, 1918. 

(4) Karanfi-i Artakhshr-i Papakan, 1935. 

(5) Rivayat-i Hamit-i Ashvahishtian, 1935. 

Among his unpublished Works may be mentioned : 

(1) The Pahlavi Vendidad, text with a full translation. 

(2) The Gathas with English and Gujarati translations. 

He has lived a full and useful life and has passed on to his reward. May he rest 
in Peace 1 

Irach J. S. Taraporevala. 


THE ITIHASA SAMMELAN, AHMEDABAD 
This informal conference convened by the Gujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad, 
on 23rd, 24th and 25th Dumber, 1944, was an event of inter-provincial importance. 
The scions commenced on 23rd December with the opening ceremony of an Historical 
Exhibition by Mr. G. V, Acharya, the retired Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum 
and one of the Founder Member of the Gujarat Research Society. He emphasised 
the necessity of a Museum at Ahmedabad to house the antiquities of Gujarat, Ka- 
thiawar and Cutch in respect of inscriptions, copper plates, coins, seals, manuscripts, 
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etc., and suggested that these antiquities should be acquired at the cost of the nation 
before they are dragged into foreign museums. 

The welcome address of Moulvi Sayyad Abuzafar Nadvi described the histori- 
cal glories of Ahmedabad in high flown Urdu printed in Gujarati script. 

The inaugural address of the full sessions was delivered by Mr. K. M, Munshi, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Gujarat Research Society and the President of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. In his usually brilliant style, he stressed the idea of 
continuity of history, where limitations of time and geographical boundaries were 
not merely artificial but non-essential. He suggested the cosmic aspects of historical 
study, where coordination was necessary from the cognate scienceisi of geography, geo- 
logy, biology, ethnology, anthropology, philology, sociology and economics, and de- 
clared that history was a continuous story of the evolution of mankind. 

Muni Jinavijayaji, Professo-r of Prakritic Languages and Hindi at the Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan at Bombay, who was the President of the Sammelan compared 
history to a cyclopedia of human race. He enumerated among the qualifications of 
the historian, love of truth, impartiality of attitude, all-sided research and capacity 
for comprehensive synthesis. 

Shri Durgashankar Shastri, Professor of Bhagavata Dharma, at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan and a Foundation Member of Council of management of the Gujarat 
Research Society was the Vice-President. His address dilated on the cultural as- 
pects of history from the point of view of nations rather than things. He laid stress 
on the history of the common man of the lower strata of society ccnsisting of the 
farmers, artisans, labourers, bhils and aboriginals which according to him was the 
real foundation of the history of a nation. 

The most important feature of the gathering was the exhibition of historical 
relics of Gujarat. Besides stone and metal images illustrating the iconography 
of Gujarat, and specimens of coins, inscriptions, manuscripts, paintings, arms, dress 
and implements providing materials for a cultural history of the country, there were 
modem maps describing the boundaries of the Gujarati influence at various epochs in 
its history. This exhibition should provide a nucleus for the Museum which Ah- 
medabad is due to establish in the next few years. 

The cooperation of important writers on historical subjects was secured and 
tliere were as many as twenty-two papers submitted but these could not be read. An 
element of popular interest was added by the public discussion on ‘ The Historical 
Novel, and History At a special session of teachers, an interesting discussion was 
held on the teaching of history. 

Several formal resolutions were passed at the open sessions, the most important 
of which were that pertaining to the organisation of an independent society for his- 
torical research and the appointment of a committee for that purpose. The suggestions 
were also made for protection of ancient monumentsi in the Indian states, of manus- 
cripts, inscriptions, copper plates, documents, idols, palias, etc., by tOTples,^ societies and 
private individuals. The three days sessions proved extremely interesting and use- 
ful, in furthering the interest of the masses in History of Gujarat and in historical 
research — an object which Gujarat Research Society deeply cherishes and which it 
is always ready to co-operate and work for. 



R G. S. 
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\ iid>il ’di. 3, an, 3d *{{ V3. 

^ silddaid|=l^HR an. wd vsd. 

3 dld^lU'dld 0dcfl. 3, 130 *(l ^i:d. 
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•Hi^i s^a ac-iwt ^hicW^ ^ R=hiR4 Hi, 1 

SSllSi SHlc’lS^k 5HI<1 iHtilctacHlSiwi 

(Mi^iwi a41H Hi, H (HPiHasiiSiRi iii/, Hmlam shH ^ioilHa §. 

Hi ■H[|i5{i^ii 3t^i, wtH §, ci>i asiiSiRi ^stw 

^0HirHi id! (Hda<yiH nmd »in HH Rk-h^ a<-H 
5H8i!d, Ridaeii awsi^ii ■»i<4 a^di^ Hi^mAci chs/' <m §. ^tiwH 
5Hl %1 cMH R:<liRcll RldiC-llH MlH ^aiHd >11-^ §. H^l 

tc^adi, Hdi-ftov d-’HHdi. »iH H- d-^HdRWl iR^Hi ^Hk'M^i^icaR «iiH ani'il 

■Hid'd, anH =hi 4 Rtda^i^l Rife, s^aH %i^'kl<lH an Hi HHi anfeai^®/ 

^ladi »i*{l i^, 

Ridac-ii4 ^i^anid, miH iiRRiaaKA aMR«ft siHi, H diM ^st^dc-iiHH ddi^^ 
aniHi^ll 'hiH d«(l. JiRi^iaRi H sii^l^ia •h^lcIiH, i\h fesiia4ii5ii ani^, ^hH 
^IH iii|eik ■Hi’fl, HHl aHf^-HilHaiSii ^zicii H tHHl aisii, fe'“% »i3i^ an^-n ^ddi^li 

£,Rl ill|9l!d 'Hl^ ildHl aHi^dl g. H IHd^ll^ H^t Qiddld. fe^t^LRt aHddR 
■HRS li'iid ov-i^iiddi Hi'^s ^ \ “ =i^d dRiHi^ ^d^lSiiH }pk M^iAdi, anhidi 
#d §d? Sia ^14 a>iiH-«{d a|. H^i«fl ^d^-Hdin. aifcC -war 

"^d^laHl axji^i fet?lr{l ^i|a)iicl (Jiddld dRlMt^l^fl Si^ anH fe^a^fe H 

anwim ^feiiiRia d^fl. aR*^ diasi aiSiUdi anils 

Rida dRlHi^liv' aiOjlH §, H^H RldHUSlddl itddaRii^H Hi an^lH dfe aUSjlM. ^iH %llH 
S^^SR Rid^«{l dio/a |idi4 HiH aHi?(i an^^H mh § 1 |aida<aiiHi diiisiH 
§d'?n*0 asw ila^R^i anRMi ^id 1 =dfeiiRia f>RiH '4l^di IdPti^i anH ‘Md^wkl IHd- 
whHI <ii'H,^i dH §. H'fl®/ =QH "HiJj Hdi d^iHi Hd'Mdi ^idi4, RidH''HiH 'di<^is?HI 

Y HwSR'r sRt I 

dkFd JWf td?;.’l|3p{ JT^Hdq- II II 
ddT 5R[d iRIdf, ddR^SIRf *15^: Sdld: I 

ddl !TOOIT Sf^: 1^: H«n H«5Ri in% i| {^sgvrflftK 4 . \, 8T. vi 

H ^ ^ RtfHldr SiHJEd d ISRm || *1 II ^{HP u n ^i^ . ej. Vi <5, 

S dWJlHd giHdr SlHITdT %clillddr I 
aWPTr dddfdk wsl^: li d ii 

?nfR ^ d?r 354 1 

31 3 ^ srrar wf^NimKi: 11 ^ ti 
d! ?|f f^%f: sHg^err 1 

^ d^iylH: f5dr ^ •• ^ II \, 8T. w. 

'» sra: qt SR^dl^ ^Taf^ 3dRd I 

3^ 3:313: ^ fqRqgii [\ ej, 



ptclfl Viim Pt^l-fl ^hd SM^^n !^($ict ailH §. (21^5411 y^K^iiica 

ayd^fl i|l=^*i §, =^(ct(|ilRilt fcC '45*-fl 

9^1H 

aH=>lMr45ll 

%Vim (3M? <vH^3l6ll^l ^HlMcl! 

IMiiS, ij^li?l, 9il=l, %lim, and 5i^l 31(^11^ SHWi 

tkdi iJ-Hli?.!, QiW, ?3l aiw 3Hl|(rtSil Ct81l 

d-il Rfil^icllSil^ 4W hR^QJ. 

H Ji'HcOaHi, iiti^nsii, H. d\ \k^i ^{^ ^si «3si ii»tii|i, M 

ds^%ll? ctdl 5H31 U(H5ll^ RRl^i^lW. 

Qild— Ri’lS'Hld ci 91W, (JiRcftH Rt^lSSil^li Olid PtS^H 5i JitUri 

PlRlWl §. ci^i «il=l oHivdl i^dmi ani^ cllay H =«l^* RiH n-ilH. wiSifcl, 

Rt^Mi 'km slt^sy cl^ini m^ii sxh sum. 

(Hl'H'^M — <JUM*{1 Rl^l SHli'li MQJ '^y^. d^ 

Pl^=y an^ d-cdU-i 4tRdi ddd ajudg RHl^ §. ^Hl^l §UM 4tWl^ anffr"! ^l&l, 
i'HlSl^l'V <&Wld »!=(l 

%llSRMdl — ^S?d«^l aHl^|"i di4t <vMi Sdl^MWi aHl=fl |lM, d ^IM,1 

^(M, M^i ^S^cfi %itMdl Qil^ ci«v «ia[l yi^Mdl. 

an^ H%|aid SM^R. VI an^ Ji^cil (dRlMn. 

(^5t5sSU«{l aJii^A (^(^ ill>l i^cii g, Rl?lMi3l SiiJ SH^l'S- 

dlM dialt^, fedR«(l ildli^l, an^ an^dl^l Slh^h R^ai^ ani^ 8i. 

W 

%m anoU My^l ddl ilSl^l d-ik dl'^4- ^H, 

dW, an^i [m^ SiMl atR i(Sjl^l «ddl^ §.*■ -^/di ( ddR )«{l dM MdjaJJl^ 

dll%M S| |lM cl dlfilM Ml^ dcM, ( S^Oldl Midi <^4 ) 

%dRlc^ (^tfeT ^RlM MMlQJ=l3Rd d §IM cl 

ddlSl |^lM(Md,>l^4t, anl^ Vl<'MJi'^Ml'd^%«(l adSi^d |lM cl dRR. 

@M? <ry^ll^4l (^>di (ddi^l ^IM cl 

<s swrofif diM ?5tftEr Mlsmn i 

mMotM IM *i I 5iWR5^W. 

^ drM ‘W dFfR I 

^ ^ dVr 55^q: II 1 II R #. h 3T. VI. 

1 o ^ I 

jwiof vniBdT^' IM criiprai% n ^ ii 
dMT^ Mia d^MlgMoiq; . i 
cT MFit |M ^Marai^M II V It 

dJdWd gqig R T ^Ml^ g I W. m. \, 9T. '*% 
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Wil MQ] lull'll wiloHl 

^ fe-11 S'?H ^W«h ti^Hl ani^ ci R^[^5t. 

&{%iPi| 'll SMiMr-lwi Wil^ Ct “Cl«{lstql ” (^?l ^alt 

SHi'H m?i ^Slicffl, ^ Pt^l ctHR h\'--\m[ ci^ hl<=m 

3Hl^ §. 

5H1 “iHl JjSjrl Slay \ ^ 5>il »ih\\ 

SiW^oyrll 3HH iC-lUR^ MlctlHl iSt^i Sm? =2H<vn hi^ H?mi^i 

shH cini 

hIc^ RMH t^nHl %«ilH HI^AjS 

5H^"-lPlrt, ^H-J^, «l={l|ct <l<lR, 5H^Pi4lR'1, Ml^Pld, M^l'ad, ‘-iaPlcl, M^d, 
%l^ldd an^l dd m^i <vm\ -Hld^l^-lly 3HH!^, 

{^xfl d. MRjy ^ldl<| anwi aHHf(^?i’«i, d. S^M ^Ijoy anN 

^■^icft ^iH ddi «S£l ^di^idwi (^Sli ^d "ididdl ci'A ^ih®/ ^hi «dHi 
§M^^l §, Ptd^d d. 3t%>li ddi Ai d%dl i^di ^dd ^lidl §. 'Hqi 

fedl? (Hd«fl 5HI&A A*{l i& Pl'-Sld S^dmi ail'A 'S, 

1 di«SdPid--%^'«{ »iaidi »iBi^’'H. 

3 %liafl^d ^l=(l^ — ®/Mi Si aniSll Sli tHi^ ■|^Hld. 

V 5h^ Rilwd — !^Mi Sli®/ «dl^'{l ani’^i 

H -Hl^iaid— MlAl ^MIH. 

I M^l-ad— 5H!|5li «{la5 «Hl«S. 

\3 — d<3j=H38i!?i <Hin 

C 'Hi^’ld — aydi ^S£> =»lN<V SHSStl ^'^Id. 
k ^dldd — 5l>l cl dSlIll WPl §ld ci^. 

=»ii 'hHi ^didSi^i (didd dsiwi (^^i, ^li<A "ididdi di^ ^^^di 

g. ,^*di »i«?-dra?fl (^dSR 3i>l ci'Q dfcRdca wid iiwi4 =Hi5l'«{l -si^ 

I'i ?3ld% dg sffSl at(%d?i: I 

?FIRl^ ?# m ^dt^ddldl II <1 II H 

I’l 5ld5Rl^tii;i 

^ ddcd^^#ddHll ’I II 
dcT; dis^nci did 'R:if?|fR?cf?lll I 
SgRddd: dtfci ^f{mfi, II ^ I! 

Tpjd^f ^dll^ ddddldri^ I 

ddcT: 573^ II Y II d. \, a?. 

'ilS^dicadJi ^diddsdd^ 

#d ^STRt 9!^ tftciHll 

Tdd fi#t didiidPPTd II «jtf o H dpfte. \. 


QiRcClH 


^13 


^HplHK>ii ^dc^ll; h<[’^ wa h 1 -S. d l^idH %ii^ 

§H®vi=n mi n^a, d^i \\ H d^a. 

aHl«a«v' ci H\i (Vtajls-^ S dl^ll, d. di ^|M 

Wi^l y^lldi i<Jll *^^1, dm Mil'^tl mRldlcal ^IH (d^lPl^ldi d=^^^d, 
(Sidl^ ditn meiJiR w4 *ddid4- ^idixcfl^ 

(§"^J OJidSil^ :^SH, an^ 2(l=ll 5^1(0, d*{l 5Hl^(d H (32^''d il'U «fdWd. ^fijfdl 

m^i^d, ^UMSddi^l S'^Hd, ®Hd d^l? d^l MlHli, 

dm yi^l *ddld^l, <^dl dmldl VlQild (5iH£l^I ( OiStiydl^l ) Stl^. M^*Hdldl 

rdm-dilH §M^ SiiM ilH Hdl ={ld?dl. 5^?l <^51 ^^Udl ^lll ‘Hdlddl ild dl, ^ 
ctdl mi k»\% ^ SM^^a ^ ?sHl l^l^l (dHP.a d %i-HSi) ^ilM. dCl 

^Hdl^ldl 'HRl dm Bndl (dMd mi^dl^^ S/I^lldm. %l^Adl (feW^Ncd4ld 
cidl ovMlfdHi^idl ^1^ ff/dl 'ddW^. tsd^ldl slRH'di mliRl WlMl«-H ^^Bd, MSsBrni @idi 
iiM, ’^^*a iivHi*a m^^id s^iH4) uvHi^ mm^ ^idldi diymi oj^iss^idi 

■hVsI ^Id ®Mid i?'a §IH dl %«a ^l^ |^^l |l^l Mi^l §141 s-dym. MdcidJ, 

^^i/l Rim^i, t$i, Hijjmifa mi'll, aj'i'^ii ml %il!4. =^d^4i, a/Mi^ dwi i^dm sddfei. 



'^isv'iii'ai^i, 'd*d^i ml yliRid ^isvdill md^H s^dl mdiddi.” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sftjjSil 'Hll MI^I S\i ^ ^atdimi liMl S. d^ddl (^ddl €^l 
Qid^imidl ?i'®d^, "^IhIi^ t.'^^d ml «v*dl 5234dm §5<Hl%l^d! ^ ddi d^dl^dl ddi 
($i*^^di ^d>ii '^ifiid ^i'i'^Mi, wiHim mRR Idi ml M^mi, lA^ii^i 
ml %ji <v$ii^ill miy §id ddtdi imm «y$l*a «v''Hld, (I'VdftH 

=i^is, ml §iH dll <Hi4 iisRid s^diml mil ««sdi mi Imddi misRi, 

■^dll ImH 4R''i^i ml «*''5lRlll 441 dm ^ll^ ymt^d §IH §• i^lddl Pl45'?ldm 
ms fill Mdldi '^dli, ml tsld^i mm'H 4is^i ^HSd s^dwi mil '-- 3 . RiRRdi 
milrnddi iidii ml t^Umi 44?l^i4im, 4id,*^lim ■?fld!| dididii^i ^4i4^)^ml fild 
dis^iiH i^il^ <vi^mim mil mw iicls’ttamimlidi^ (K^i^dimi diml^B §tH ©. 
Pidiil >i|(d^ Pi=a^'^ slim milmH <rdWm Sih ii«iiR il vs. ■* 

mi (lidiH Pid^i R4i, ml md dilioy'dH IdsBi ly^ml c-Hid i^dl, ?4iPid ^il 
|iaio^ S I “ Wll?dl Pld'di iiCt, $lld'^d, m^l, ml lyi'Si^'^ ?i‘^d v^” (^RH^dm 

iii^ii, ^mii, •i'diUm mddim m^R m^djfi iHdimi’l^^Hd ^d^imi ^isKid iwi 

mdli, d^mi dll milmdim mil §. i^i^^didi Pid^i m^di, (Imri, (d46, MidiU inHd44 

m^R 4d<vdll cdRl, (lid, (d’^d ml ti^l^'^d lis(?ld ildwi mil §. Ism i^Rdl, ddl 
ilH, ml H^^didi milmdm iidsii, iii, misil, I'Hay mctid^iii 4i<vdim 

mil 0. <ddidi ^dslddi, s^i |slid, @«-^d -dtid^li, ml (43^ d^my milmd 4i^Rd 
wmd" ddi !<'#, ml mg!?id ?4idi milmdm,^mli 
4l^dlPl 4tllS2)i:i^l ^'^dd: §ld »»-dll «id Idldl mil ®did i?dim 4ll>d mi^ldmi, 

^diddd mwdditfa Ilcd dRQali, dm ddKdmi d. m 

\v (d’^i^Hlk^ m. 3, m. V4. 

td Siivd ,, m. Y3, *li. \ «a 'i« 
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Wil'd Wi:^s tHRcll 

Mi^l ifl, Cil^l^Sj ?%lPl'>M(Tt ^PH CHrd 

^ Wll=li PipHlH ^:a Jisdict H^<ii {ai^Pli {PIR, wi^l ^,((1 
il^RH gl'Hia ^'HSR ^ ftcMl^ «HHI Wi^| ^liv'HQll^i 

Wirt M?a »ll'^?icil Pi^l WiJiin Pii?j 

*!?cti § 1 ^4., W^IH, |:>*ilci, ^Rdcl W|H Wi^iot^l (ai^l, 

Rct^-HUtaMt^l ^loy^iQil ctsil Mfs^l ^ii tl?5li 5Hl?^^H=ll C-llHi 

(^^mi ftm, { m X ?iffvi, PisiiH?, 5hPiwii, 3i^A, -HloiEii ii%i5i[ q. 

’IK'H PlBll wi^iqrti^ ct-H^l Wiiii:;^ ij-qn^i s)i7{ vh*--!. 4 Wii|^ 

feclR«(l §. ^i>ii i^, Qis, im Wi':\ ^i^iij 5iqi -niai J|S;1^[ 

'Vigjl'd,’ ° cl #«{l imiQj aqPl ct€«i^'H clqi rtPlH wi^lt^ 1 il,t 3?iix^ 

:»tPl >i^rtl >11^ MN IRIMI -^ql ^Iqi ^hH ^iql 

J^WM, flHl wiiqcti, wiSliMrt aq:^ aq^q^li^l imi ilfi, ^ ^'c>\h 

3^c^5f 

UcH^l^^W, Jl>lll^, aqPl 5qlji, piQ(^ 

OYi^llH 15 (5iqssu4\ %il'qqi >ii5 il'^^ aqo-qi^ij (qaiRijil^ sqH S$qqi^ q^ 

^W'fl ql §. SH^ q^l ^^(1 ^41 5 ^^ (3Mi%ii^ q^ § 

wi^l<\5tta«t{H 'H^ 

aitiianHirti 

jn - ■^'li V-ii 

mi«ft Cl <rtww}, HHI «Rl%lR mR^19i :oi7{ gy^lrtl %ll^l Wi%l uqicq aq^cQ 

^ . Wii?fl(jy Rtq^ii^qi (qj^icj^ Sllmc’^l^l qqi yiTilrq (qan^Qll sqiqclf, Wiig^ 

n w itw 5iicqt^ §;^>n I 

•T#?! ^ ^jqr ^%qft II 'll II j^. t. \. 3T. v^. 

^iojrr ^ ^qrj?^ i 
?i3i%fri^ ^ ^ ?fff freP3|g% II II 

^5^3211 illf ic^n^l II %, w. v^. 

1 C ^f¥|T ?Ift ^ I 

P[?fli5IR WfW fete: II IV II 
3teN Jlfe%c?;^tet 11 alaYn Wi. V3. 

"I % ^^^3riirf%l^i5i^ffgf[q^ i 

’n^p^'tess^cM I1 1^ II 
?3>iT«r ster sr^f^: i 

^{^cisin J^RPr l|f SOIiq; in^ u Slay-t aq. y 3 . 

t# Vlte' lirasqt ^RlH^qrr I 

gw ^ II tf II Si9y.q aq, gq 

Rl {q'^e^M^ttli VIA 3, aq, 3^-3VS-3C 
'Hl't^l<5S|l^ rt^efl, 3, aq, q.^ 





MPM 3i^ll, 9lMR:»il^l "44 «Ht{ 1 M?cti oyQ.ll'i^ § 1, 

ilMiei, Ml^<Jl[4 '{I %l'rn"'ld, =4^ 4»54 Mi 4 ^ §c|^ <v>{[\ 

iiMli^KJiai, Wi^RH pH4l=li; Qtl'H'iRk-Hc'l, Pl^d 

^5ll<{l »i (4Hni ?i'w-H ci<lcv Clci »l^PH^ail^, R%l(Cld, >lg, 

an^ 4CHI ?>Clct, (44 41^ a)ii$l-4'i -t«(l, M'^l sIk<V §. ctl 

cicv 3l^lH ^ yll>ltl^l, aHRGct a>l^ *4^^^ ^ fl'floy ^ci |ll(Ml' 

^4^5!c 1, yRnaH, an^ yi^l«(l>H4|cl 

anull »H*l W 

HMpiH^l PlHrl anioHl § aH^ d g.Rlav' fcfeRlR iJlH 

!tR=lwi anR S, ci'ft'V ^rl Z\h ilH«Hl ^RRM PtH^l dHl RRlcl i^Sll |lH S 

S}sll PlM^l^i 'H144, a>i9aii:y2(\a'/ ^ fi Jsl4 >li541 ^l'■A'^l -Slil §. 

^4S4l^ aHRlHHl 4Rini %llHi ^0., ci<Hl flH^l PlsT^ J!?=lRi aHl^Hl 
^^-1 ^ci -metd <3 ti 4 ii^icQ mn c-hiv-hi 

Ct^Hcti, ^ “ iinC-Qi, (SllRs, ctcr^l, =%g4^^lR4R€, RRfi^i^Ri 

^^I'A, RR^ <hRi 

<=•^44 4^4 anis^l^n (3H<r*l'=(l R^^K ?=HRctl ^l<ry1=l, Rt4ai?«ll 

an^ ci^l 4l(^H 3^^pl %l>i'^"-lcli 4^ S 1, " (44SR ^cl=l^l mRHH 4^4, mR^, an^l 
=^'l%kSl‘{l aHRi4lHl 'H^R^l §Rl <Rfcr^.” 'H'^Q Rl4^l ^HR'iH 4% @44 4^^141 

aH4^H 4^^l, ^ %IiHM RlSlRlR “HIM S.’** R'^i3|^^lTt^4R (“1414^441 (M441 iiR<4 
4 ^M 14 'Wajl'ft, ci<il ■^^RHl'tMi ^44^1 HRi^l 4^, ilH(4^fl4 'H'O, atlSt^R anRiM^l, 

^ smioT Jjjsflt I 

^21 gons^i^rf wm. H mi m. m. \, st, vh. 

^otM #^r; ai^licr: men ^sv-h 

^srFr^4 i 

ia«rfT^^ gTRft S'^He feca*T(oiflgE'i3#i^#^ ii 

^ I! H'S ^5/4. “H. 3VS. 

4^ §fl4isr %54g ^51^41^51 I 

5wm #flrtfJR|[5q[iT[4 fcf II *1^ H h ®T. >^1. 

4c ^5%: i^wt: I 

'rsi^^rr II 1 II 

^ w^h II 

fTHTR?! ^ipcfmi m II 3T. ■}. R \. 

\% SOT: iftSpHi^ras?: I 

##R II >1 
3nt?lf 3vi^ ^ I 

mi ^ . . ^r ) II II ?i*OT?piMR 8T, 
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h<\, fiOii m '^’Hctid mk nU(« 

= 11^1 wiin §.®° m'H 'ii^p ■hPI’I iii=:<H SRm«a, 

PiWi ®l^ =iia5=lcll »ll^ §. ^Htcli H^l, 

tk h\<{[4 ^HIH ^ aHH '■MlHi; § \ 

SH^ ^l^M(ci4 ^ct itHc^ 

{^51 yVS.®’ 

PltHiRril {"HIM ^) 

l^l^ct, ( il4 i^), (mMWI, ( =H<i>(l) »l-H h\^M (^m^lHQj,>Hl «HHi 

Pl^^i »Hl^l 4*0. =yi®lt4.cl MldHl |ll^%*0 

Pl4R15 S. MiSi §?i4 PlH^ld ’Hl'H^ li^4l^l, =»t4 %ll^ ^iMl, 

^ (^5t § 4 il^lftM *4^ §. (^’lii'il ^Wl*-H |(ctSii?fi 

'H^'^IlcO 4*0, SH 34 I i\ c>H«ilSil, <41^1 ^t^44i 5Hl^4«4 W4 

i} Ptsij^Rl cH&4 § ^<V (^^SR ^l>^ll4 =*Hl 41^ fe=^4SR S *1 “ ^RM <41^1 

%lisl '^ 1^4 1 HIH*! ^t® 4 «{l wi&lRl’^Il, '^, 41 ^ 44 R 4 i ( 4 «-il, 3 l( 4 , 

^ ®HS4 h4\ 4®^ 4lS^i Pt^ftlPia §. <l4 l'44l, 4^C4l, 54441 ^<41441 

M^Sll 44'^^l, cl Kl4lH ^41 <041 [ 445 R ®'44=ri4 0=44^ 4*^ %ll% 

iStlSl? ill ■?liilH.®’‘ aniS^ ^4l!R4l 44®v'4( (MwFisIh, mRR 4 ( 4 , 54^1 i|4?li 
5^41'0 aHOY"! «lQ4 %141^<;'0 ^I'O «4W^. ^4{4Sll4l SIMi'RKfH Mi^l 

il4 41®/ cl i$ll4i illQJ ■?!& S. cl 4^SJ^ SWi y444>^l?!R il § 1 ” aHSai '?im- 
5114*0 541 SR «4<0 «Ii4l 4*0, 44J <^41 ^ "i^t^ 5114441^^ |lH cl'V mdl ^4iR 

«4<0«ft§.®'* 


^I#t ^fRlt 4 cIRJ14R: I 

wiiion4:.<^ri4c^i5 #lawi=s4 5mi44 ti 11 11 

C[%I^ 441 5414 gw gPc?R!J 1 • 

%cIF4lft ^5R5# 4414^4: 113^ II 1^, 4. ^, 81. Vo. 

SRPEt 4lp4% I 

QTIgE^ q jjig^ q qqqiJjf || 4'A II 519/4 «H. 3^ 

455 ^ ^ gi#af 454 

454ica44^45!^cfi4 ir 

4Ri%clciT I 

^ i^JJRTPT IcRT: ift^icT: U n II 5i<v4 an. V\ 

^V 4 4 4 : idif II 4'* II 
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REVIEWS 


The fortunes of primitive tribes by Dr. D. N. Mujumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
(Gantab.) pages 234 with 58: illustrations published under the direction of the 
Superintendent, Provincial Census Operations, U.P., 1941 for the Lucknow 
University by the Universal Publishers Ltd.., Lucknow, 1944. Price Rs. 12. 

The 1941 census reports have not furnished as much ethnographic material as 
the previous ones and this is a source of embarrassment and disappointment to many. 
The continuity of the information that used to be available in the successive census 
reports has been broken and the material that is published now in the trunkated 
reports does not satisfy the requirements of research. It is therefore a matter of 
satisfaction that an ethnographic survey has been initiated by tlie Superintendent, 
Provincial Census Operations for the United Provinces. A series of four volumes has 
been projected and is in progress, and the present volume under review is the first 
one. Dr. Mujumdar is a highly qualified anthropologist and his study of the Korwas, 
Tharus, Khasas and the Criminal Tribes contained in this volumq, furnishes material 
of great scientific importance. The old method of ethnographical survey was to 
collect information through the local officials who often failed to secure scientific 
precision or the proper ethnographical back-ground. One important feature of the 
studies in this book is the continuous touch which the author has cultivated regard- 
ing the anthropometric measurements and somatic testing. The author thus controls 
the flighty imagination of a sociologist and chooses the firmer ground of the physical 
anthropology wherever it is possible. 

The volume covers a description of four important tribes out of which the 
Korwas present the most primitive element in the population of the Province and 
represents a culture that is undergoing disorganisation and disintegration. It is a 
sad story though presented in mi interesting form livened by the personal observa- 
tions of the author. On the other hand, the Tharus have secured the stability and 
prosperity, built up in spite of the vicissitudes and difficulties from which the other 
tribes have suffered. The Tharus claim Rajput parentage on the mother’s side 
though there is a volume of opinion in favour of their Maharashtrian origin. The 
Tharu women occupy a dominant position in the domestic economy and their lively 
habits prevent them from suffering the depression which has overtaken most of the 
other primitive tribes. They represent a tribe which has accepted the Hindu contact 
and adapted itself to the changing economic environment without undergoing the us u al 
suffering, which is the lot of many other backward tribes. 

The i^t remarkable part of the book is that describing Khasas or the Khasiyas 
who COTStitute the high class tribe of cis- Himalayan region who are often described 
as Rajputs or Brahmins. A characteristic of this tribe is the prevailing custom of 
polyandry. They are usually tall, handsome, fair complexioned, long headed with 
fine nose, hazel eyes with a sprinkling of blue, curly hair and other features well 
proportioned. The women are also comparatively tall, slender and graceful, of a 
very attractive appearance and of extremely gay disposition. “ The Khasas are a 
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patrilocal people with patrilineal inheritance and patronjTnic designation. Each 
village stands as a social unit and is usually exogamous. The joint family system 
prevails. A group of brothers live together with one, two or more wives under tlie 
gamn roof, the brothers sharing the wives in common, without exclusive rights of 
cohabitation with any one wife.” The polyandrous family life of the Khasas pro- 
vides abundant scientific material, supported by measurements and serological data. 
It also reminds the reader of the polyandrous custom prevalent in the times of the 
Pandavas of the Mahabharat fame. 

The chapter on the criminal tribes of the United Provinces has a value of its 
own, while the concluding one contains the personal contribution of the author, who 
adumbrates a new theory of social vigilance on the lines of Sir Henry Head’s sugges- 
tion regarding the loss of control in case of injury to any porticra of the centres of 
nervous system. Dr. Mujumdar’s thesis is that a mixture or sudden contact of 
several cultures breaks down the vigilance scheme of a society and makes behaviour 
of individuals less precise, less coherent and less useful. It is difficult to believe in 
the universal application of this theory and to assume that other tribes cannot achieve 
social and economic adjustment as the Tharus for example have done. It is a com- 
mon difficulty of all cultural contacts over the whole world, that the contact ol 
various social groups or tribes or races or nations has led to conflicts but these con- 
flicts are necessary for the proper evolution of a social group, which though on a 
different level, may not be necessarily considered to occupy a lower level. If the 
notions of the socalled superiority of individual groups are set aside, it should be 
possible to organise uplift programmes for the so-called backward tribes without up- 
setting their social balance. Thus though the theory of social vigilance is useful and 
can be utilised in planning uplift schemes, it need not frighten the social worker into 
inactivity or complacency. 

Dr. Mujutodar deserves the congratulations for bringing out an extremely read- 
able volume, useful for the general reader as wdl as for the scientific anthropologist. 
We have no doubt that impartial, unbiassed and scientific attitude noticed here, will 
be maintained in the threle aicceeding volumes that are coming from his pen, in the 
same series. 

P.G.S. 


The Gondwana and the Gonds (a study in Primitive Economics) by Indrajit Singh, 
M.A., LL.B., Ph D., Pub. Universal Publishers Ltd., Lucknow, pp. 201 with 
41 photographs. * 

The sudden and rapid changes, coming over the country are wiping out of recog- 
nition the ancient aboriginal tribes of India. It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
the universities are encouraging anthropological studies and the books based on the 
thesis submitted for the doctorate degrees provide! excellent studies of the various 
tribes and it is hoped that these will be rapidly completed before the tribes undergo 
more complete absorption into the ordinary society. If the Naga tribes of Assam had 
not been lucky in getting their life so brilliantly portrayed by eminent and sympathetic 
authors like J. P. Mills and if this work was left to be done after the recent Japanese 
invasion of Assam, it would have produced an entirely different picture 
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The Gonds are among the most numerous of the atoriginal population of India 
and are found in C. P. (22 lakhs), Bihar (2*5 lakhs), IL P. (i-21 lakhs), Central 
India states (2-8 lakhs). They are similar in many ways to the Bhils who also are 
equally if not more numerous with a total population of 40 lakhs distributed over 
wider areas. The culture of the Gonds in the C. P. with which the present study is 
mainly concerned has been affected by the cultural contacts with hlaharashtra in the 
districts of Betul, Chhundvara, and Balaghat, and with Telugu culture in tlie eastern 
districts near the Ooriya country. Similarly the life and the language of the Bhils 
has been influenced by the various parts of the country as wide apart as Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Central Provinces and Central India. The Bhili Language provides an 
important problem in scientific origin of Indian languages and to which Sir Grierson 
donated the whole of the ninth Volume of his survey. It is unfortunate that the 
present book does not give sufficient justice to the linguistic side of the Gondi dialects 
and Gond culture. 

Gondwana land is a magic name by itself to students of Geology and anthro- 
pology and the present study by Dr. Singh furnishes an extremely readable and in- 
teresting account of the culture of the ancient Gonds. Dr. Singh is a specialist in 
functional analysis of aboriginal institutions and he has chosen to emphasise the 
economic side of Gond life. Yet his description of the Gotul institution is the most 
significant part of his book, though the chapters on economic leadership, economic 
activities and Gond economics will all repay careful reading. 

Dr. Singh laments the lots of the Gonds who are being decimated by various 
kinds of disease, demoralised by litigation by subdivision of inheritance and finally 
deprived of their own land by the new comers. Yet he is not blinded by a policy 
of mechanical isolation and recognised that the new culture has brought the adop- 
tion of permanent agriculture, which with its supplementary crops, have minimised 
the frequency and rigours of famine and increased the food supply. He recognises 
however, the methods of their training should keep pace with their capacity for 
growth and the power of proper assimilation. The book is nicely printed, and has a 
useful index. 

P.G.S. 


Folk Tales of Mahakoshal Verrier Elwin, d.sc. (Oxon.), Oxford University Press, 
pp. 523+ XXV, Bombay, 1944. Rs. 15. 

This book is the first of a series of volumes designed by the new editors of Mon 
in India to preserve, in English, specimm of the oral literature of Middle India. 
Mahakoshal repiesents the eastern part of the Central Provinces w^'hile the Western 
part is described as Vidarbha. 

The volume is the first one to be published under the name of the distinguished 
author after the Blue Ribbon of Oxford University, D.Sc. was conferred on him. In res- 
pect of sound scholarship, wide reading, sympathetic treatment, critical presentation of 
the material collected, and above all a charming literary style, this book will always 
remain difficult to surpass. There are 150 beautiful and interesting stories, folk tales 
recorded exclusively from members of the aboriginal tribes, and collected in an atmos- 



The references to Western Indian folklore literature given in Bibliography are 
those to Dr. P. D. H. Wadia published in Indian Antiquary, Volumes XVI to XXIIL 
and a book published by Mr. G. Jethabhai at Limbdi. The omission of Mr. Megha- 
ni's books, which were reviewed in the Journal of Gujarat Research Society for April, 
1940, will it is hoped be rectified in a second edition of the book. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press deserves highest congratulations for bringing out of these elegant volumes 
in spite of difficulties arising out of war conditions. 

■" P. G. S. 


Folk Songs of the Maikal Hills. Verrier Elwin and Shamrao Hivale., 1944, 

Oxford University Press, Bombay, pages 410+xxix, Rs. 15. 

This book forms the second volume of the specimens of the oral literature of 
Middle India initiated by the Man in India. It bears the stamp of thoroughness and 
elegance of Dr. Elwin’s books, besides the wide knowledge and familiarity of that 
great though unostentatious student Shamrao» Hivale, whose previous volume of 
the Forest is not sufficiently widely known. The authors state that the 619 songs 
presented here are the cream of their collection of several thousands. They have 
rendered great service to the cause of indigenous Indian culture by bringing into 
prominence the real value of India’s folksongs. They quote with approbation the 
appeal of that great Collector of Indian folksongs, Devendra Satyarthi Let us hope 
that the national movement will soon recognise the y^Iue of India’s folksongs, 
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pliere of confidence and friendliness, during a period of over ten years’ residence in 
the Maikal Hills and Bastar State. Lucky indeed, are these aboriginals among whom 
Dr. Elwin is settled, and round whom he has colleqtedi several sincere workers, and 
trained assistants. Apart from the medical relief, educational help axidl ethnographic 
records, which these aboriginals of Mahakoshal have secured at Dr. Eiwin’s hands, 
they could not have obtained a more sympathetic preserver of their oral literature 
and tlieir innate culture. The stories have been collected with notes about the village 
and the tribe of the narrator, and have been first recorded directly from Hindi or 
Gondi and then translated into English in Dr. Eiwin’s poetic words. 


The volume is not merely a random collection of stories: they have been all 
critically examined and systematically arranged under twenty-six typical groups. The 
note at the end of each story, giving the ‘'motif” and a comparative criticism in the 
light of similar stories in Sanskrit and European literature, should completely satisfy 
any critic. But the most useful parts of the book are the scholarly bibliography and 
the masterly introduction, which easily establish for Dr. Elwin a high place among 
the students of Indian folklore. No student of Indian culture, no administrator, no 
patriot and no one interested in planning of the village life in India can do without 
a thorough perusal of this book. And yet the anthropologist is the one to be bene- 
fited the most from these folktales which have been reproduced with uncomparable 
freshness and charm. Taking, for example the story of Singhisurva, a pardhan tale 
from Seoni district, it is noteworthy that the adventurous life of this supernatural giant 
king and the romantic marriage of his son have behind them a real tribal background 
for the marriage is not complete until the kingly father of the bridegroom gives a 
“ tribal dinner that cost twenty-five thousand rupees 
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and will give impetus to writers all over the country to make an enormous collection, 
from the living life of the people of almost all the songs, ballads, and all other types 
of folklore— tire legends, folktales, proverbs and riddles ” — “A nation reborn must 
be inspired by its folksongs 

The book is dedicated to Mr. W. G. Archer, whose principles for the translation 
of Indian folk poetry into English are closdy observed by the. authors. Thdy have 
tried to represent the original meaning as literally as possible, within the limits of 
Hpmanris of poetry and to avoid introducing a word or image unrepnesented in the 
original. They have avoided rhyme and made no attempt to reproduce the form of 
the original. The music of the songs has been recorded according to European stand- 
ards by Walter Kaufman and the book is sure to make a successful appeal also to 
those familiar with European music. 

Fblksongs are inspired by the inner soul of a people and and therefore of great 
scientific importance, especially at a time when their rhythm and beauty are dying 
out owing to the gradual disappearance of folk-dances, and folk-festivals. They re- 
pre^t the life of a tribe more faithfully than a statistical examination of history of 
marriages or of murder cases e.g. the high degree of domestic fidelity and undisturbed 
tribal life of the Muriasiof Bastar is reflected in their folk-songs. The folksongs col- 
lected in this admirable volume amply illustrate the inherent strength of the culture 
of the primitive in India— in spite of lack of money and of education — as seen in 
his flair for poetry, his sense of rhythm and ;a general love of art. 

It is hoped that this volume will be the forerunner of many such volumes for the 
various parts of India, where oral literature is equally prolific. For example, Mr. 
Jhaverchand Meghani, whose folk-songs of Kathiawar have appeared in journal of the 
Gujarat Research Society, has already published several volumes of folksongs in 
Gujarati but they await translation in English at the hands of a literary genius like 
Dr. Elwin. 

P. G. S. 


Charans and Charani Literature. Jhaverchand Meghani, Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Ahmedabad. 

This critical study of the Charans and their literature coming from the veteran 
pen of Jhaverchand Meghani deserves interprovincial and international recognition, 
although it IS written in Gujarati. Though primarily intended as a defiehce of the 
folk-poetry composed by these itinerant minstrels whose influence spread over the 
vast areas of Rajasthan, Sindh, Cutch, Sourashtra and Gujarat, it also gives a survey 
of the twenty-three sub-sections of the Chafan tribes and of their various manners 
and customs. In comparing these bards with those of the European countries, the 
^glo-Saxon ‘scops’, the teutonis ‘scalds’ and the itinerant ‘gleemen’, the author 
shows great familiarity with bardic literature of other countries. The Charans differ 
from the European confreres in several ways, they show complete) identification with 
the cause of their masters, the records of example^ of self intoiolatimi and of 
'>1' ^ the terrible saeriaces made by the Charani 

'•wsbipped as goddesses, are nnique in history of bardic lite- 

rature of the world. 
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Mr. Meghani has published about twenty volumes on the folklore of Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and the present one is a critical appreciation of the Charani literature. 
The Charanas are describ«i in the Epics and the Puranas as celestial bards and their 
literature is couched in characteristic language, which is capable of being sung to 
martial tunes, and which dates from about the 8th century when a bulk of the Pura- 
nas were composed. The Muslim! invasions on Hindu India which commenced from 
the 7th century led to great readjustments in the social structure of the country 
and the bards and bardic literature formed an important equipment in the cultural 
armament of the people. For consolidating the Hindu Princes and Chieftains who 
occupied the territories of Sindh, Cutch, Sourashtra and Gujarat a great Hindu re- 
vival was necessary. The scattered and the quarrelsome feudal lordsi had to be con- 
solidated into a Rajaputras (the word Rajput is not known in earlier literature) 
about thife period andi the itinerant Charatn bards whose life was sacred and inviolable 
performed, great services in bringing together these Princes. The Charani language is 
a special dialect of Hindi supposed to be derived from Dingal which got localised 
from the Apabhramsha the common language used in this area : it connotes the 
fundamental unity of the culture of the vast area even though the distances were large 
and means of locomotion so limited. 

Mr. Meghani is a great literary artist and throughout the twenty solid years he 
has spent in collecting folksongs and folk literature, he has seldom diverted from his 
s tan dpoint as a poet mi litterateur. He made clear his attitudp in the Vasanji 
Madhavji lectures delivered by him at the Bombay University in 1943 where he 
sought to prove that the folk poetry is superior in elegance, freshness and charm 
to the modem poetry of the present day. It is both however unfair and unscientific 
to judge the folk poetry by the standards usually applied to modem poetry, for folk 
songs, folk tales and folk literature occupy their own high pedestal in the Pantheon of 
cultural history. Yet Mr. Meghani’s monograph on the literature in Charani dialect, 
which is a bridge between Gujarati, Hindi, Rajasthani and Apabhramsha languages, 
is a valuable addition to the synthesis of the regional languages and the culture of 
the people of India, a continuous history of which is thus rendered available. 
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The Nutritional Survey of the Gujarati Middle Class Families in Bombay was 
carried out in 1941-42 imder the auspices of the Gujarat Research Society. 
The report of the Survey published in the Journal of the Gujarat Research Society 
in its January 1943 issue was very illuminating and gave valuable information re- 
garding the quality of the diet of the Gujaratis and their physical development. Of 
the many conclusions the following were some in regard to mothers and children : 

(1) “The females and children are markedly ill-nourished. If a sound struc- 
ture is to be erected the foundation must always be strong. This principle is ever 
so applicable in the case of human beings ; the greatest medico-social emergency, 
therefore to-day is the improvement of the physique and health of the females and 
children. If the damage during the formative period of life is prevented by proper 
dieting, it is possible that half of the ills will have been corrected.” 

(2) “ The Gujarati diet is deficient in total proteins and much more in animal 
protein and in vitamin A and is rich in fats. The fat intake is much higher com- 
pared to most of the diets investigated in India i.e. consumption of milk and green 
leafy vegetables is less and that of ghee and vegetable oils more.” 

(3) “ The clinical state of nutrition as seen by measurements and general exami- 
nation is poor.” 

Mr. P. G. Shah analysing the records of the Insurance Companies and reports 
of the Medical inspection of the Bombay University and of the school children, in 
the January 1939^, and April 19403 issues of the Journal of the Gujarat Research 
Society observed that : — 

(1) The percentage of students who could be considered as fit to belong to A 
class was very small in every one of the colleges in Gujarat. The percentage of 
students of A class all over Gujarat and Kathiawar Colleges varied between 30 and 
40 and thus at least 60 per cent, of the students in those colleges were below normal 
standard. 

(2) These students presented a low standard of physical measurements. Their 
average weight was lower than the normal for the students of Bombay Presidency. 
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(3) What was most alarming was that the figures for 1936-37 showed a further 
deterioration in the Gujarat and Ivathiawai Colleges and it appealed that unless 
some steps were taken tire situation would worsen every year. 

These observations on tire liealth and nutrition of the Gujaratis were very 
deplorable truths and produced gloomy future. In the attempts to stay the rot and im- 
prove their physical condition it was necessary to find out at what stage the process 
of deterioration began. An adult was found to be below normal. A college student 
compared unfavourably with his colleagues of other communities, a child at school was 

Did the new born and an infant of Gujarati parents 

? Was the new-born a vigo- 


underweight and underbuilt. 

stand well in comparison with those of other communities 
rous and healthy babe? Was the process of evolution of his physical growth en- 
couraging or did the process of progressive deterioration observed by Mr. P. G. Shah 
commence right from birth? 

At the instance of the Gujarat Research Society, we undertook to inquire into this 
problem by studying the Gujarati new bom in the city of Bombay. A scheme prepar- 
ed by us and approved by the Medical Committee of the Society was to collect data 
from the records of the maternity hospitals admitting Gujarati Hindu women for 
confinements. The Eanchangauri Maternity Hospital, Sheth G. R. Bhagat Hindu 
Maternity Hospital, Maternity Department of Sir Harkisondas Hospital and Dr. 
Chamanlal Mehta’s Hospital for women were selected for the purpose. A form for 
collecting the data was prepared and printed. It was considered advisable to spread 
the investigation over a period of fifteen years. The period 1928 to 1942 was taken 
up for the study. This was divided into three periods of five years each. The 
findings of five years periods were compared and contrasted in order to determine 
the average weight of a child at birth and its evolution during the subsequent periods. 
We had decided to find out the weight and height of a new-born and its condition 
at birth. Unfortunatdy the height at birth was recorded only in a small number 
of cases. We therefore had to stop inquiring into it. 

24,655 babies bom of the Gujarati women during the fifteen years period 
(1928-1942) were reviewed. 

TABLE I (Births, Sex, Condition) 


Total Born Still Dead 

birth. Male. Female. alive. Birth. during 

10 days. 

2L665 lisiO 11,845 24,227 428 851 

Of the 24,655 births, there were 428 still births which gave the proportion of 
17.36 to 1000 births. Of the 24,227 live births 851 cliildren died during the first 
ten days i.e. 35.1 to lOOD live births. 

For the dty of Bombay these figures as published in the reports of the Execu- 
tive Health Officer of the Bombay Municipality have been : 

Years. Total Still Neonatal Deatlis within 

Births. Births. 7 days of birth. 

___ 5_j2,O07 34,294 32,790 


Neonatal Deaths. 68’62 per 1,000 live births. 


Still Births 66'96 per 1,000 births. 
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There were 12,810 male and 11,845 female babies born showing an increase of 
965 males over females. 

TABLE II 

Periodic distribution of male and female diildren 


Period. 

Total Birth, 

Male. 

Female. 

1st (1^32) 

4,534 

2,330 

2,204 

2nd (193S'-37) 

10,036 

5,171 

4,865 

3rd (1938-42) 

10,085 

5,309 

4,776 


The total number of births in the first period (1928-32) was small because Sir 
Harkisondas and Sheth Bhagat Hospitals had not come into existence in this period 
and records for 1928-29 were not available from Kanchangauri Hospital. 

It would be seen from Table IT that in every period more boys were born than 

girls. 

TABLE III 

Periodic distribution of still births and deaths 


Period. 

Total 

No. 

Births. 

Still 

Births. 

Per 

im 

Births. 

Deaths during 

10 days after 
birth. 

Per 1000 
Live 
births 

1st 

4,534 

70 

15-4 

126 

28-2 

2nd 

10,036 

147 

14*6 

377 

38-1 

3rd 

10,085 

211 

20'9 

348 

35-2 


During the 3rd period there was a great increase in the still births from the 
1st, though during the 2nd there was slight improvement. This showed that the 
health of the mother was worse during the 3rd period than during the first. Deaths 
during the first ten days was 28.2 per 1000 live births while they increased to 38.1 
an<r35.2 during the subsequent periods which showed that the condition of the 
children was progressively deteriorating. 

The figures for the Bombay City have been as follows 


Period. 

Total 

No. 

births. 

Still 

births. 

Per 1000 
births. 

Deaths during 

10 days after 
birth. 

Deaths 

Per 1000 
live births. 

1st 

1,55,866 

11,801 

63-43 

7,967 

54-30 

2nd 

1,70,438 

9,887 

69-23 

9,156 

57*79 

3rd 

1,85,293 

12,606 

68*03 

15,667 

90*72 


There is a steady increase in the neonatal deaths. Still birth during the 2nd 
period is more than the 1st. There is a slight improvement m the 3rd period over 

the 2nd. 

Wdghts. 

Records of weight were available for 24,625 new .borns. These were summarised 
for those having weight below 4 lbs., 4 lbs., and for every increase of half a pound 
upto lbs. More than 8 lbs., and above have been grouped together. 


. 


it:!!! 
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TABLE IV 

No. of children born with different weights in each period 
Weight m pound^.^ 


Period Below 4 


Total : for 

15 ys. 1,090 1,053 1,434 3,931 3,697 6,132 3,4-20 2,597 802 578 

For determining the average weight of a child all babies of 4 lbs and over were 
considered while those with weight below 4 lbs were eliminated. There were thus 
23,628 born with weight of 4 lbs, and more. The aggregate weight of all these babies 
was calculated to be 1,38,396 lbs. 

The average weight therefore of a new born as calculated for 15 years was 
lbs, 5- 13Vio oz. 

Some years ago Dr. Dugmar F. Curjel of W.M.S. carried out investigation on the 
weight at birth of Indian children. A small number of children were taken up from 
various communities and from various parts of India. Total number analysed 
was only 1849. Her findings for average w^eight were as under 

Hindus lb. 6*45 Parsis lb. 6*8 

Musalman lb. 6*44 Europeans lb. 7'64 

Outcast lb. 6-9 Non-Indians lb. 7*39 

Indian Christian lb, 6*5 

This clearly shows that the average weight of a Hindu Gujarati child in the 
City of Bombay is far below the average weight of an Indian Hindu child. One 
must, all the same, remember that the number of cases analysed by Dr. Curjel was 
very small to ascertain average weights. 


Average weight for each period 


Total 
No. 4 lbs. 
and above 


Average weight, 
ibs. 


Period, 


25,653 

57,067 

55,676 


It was clear from the above tables that a Gujarati child was not only under 
weight at birth but that it was steadily deteriorating. Id the first period (1928-32) 
the average weight at birth was 6 lbs. During the 2nd (1933-37) it was 5-14i oz. 
while during the 3rd period (1938-43) the weight went down to Ib. 5.11 oz. 

While in other countries efforts to produce healthy and heavy children are 
achieving favourable results, the Gujaratis are progressively going down in health. 


r 
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Children with 4| lbs and less were considered as immature. According to this 
standard there were 3,577 immature babies born during the 15 years period under 
review giving an average of 143-5 per 1,000 births. 

TABLE VI 

Immature Birth for each Period 


Period. Total Births with Immature, 

weight recorded. 

3id~~ ^ T777~~ iE? ~ 70 '= 12 - 6 % ' 

2nd ... .: 10,036 1,221 = 12*1% 

i^t 10,072 1,586 = 15 ’ 7 % 

There seemed to be slight improvement of 0*5 p.c. during the 2nd period, but the 
immaturity increased considerably during the 3rd period, the increase being of 3 p.c. 

TABLE VII 

No. of children born with better weight 


Total Births with 
weight recorded. 


Period. 

No, of 

5—51 

6— 6i 

7-7i 

8 and 


births. 




above. 

1st 

4,517 

1,273 

1,813 

636 

126 



28*3% 

40% 

14% 

2*8% 

2nd 

10,036 

29-32 

4,058 

1,562 

263 



29*2% 

40*4% 

15*5% 

2*6%' 

3rd 

10,072 

3,423 

3,673 

1,201 

189 



34%' 

36*4% 

11*9% 

1*9% 


During the 2nd period (1933-37) though the average weight was less than the 
1st the number of children bom with weight of 6-6 J lbs, and 7-7i lbs were slightly 
more than in the 1st period. During the 3rd period this situation considerably deterio- 
rated. Along with the reduction in the average weight there was a good decrease 
in the number of children born with weight above the average. What could be the 
factors working during the 2nd period which helped to increase the number of better 
weight children and yet the average weight was less than in the previous year. It 
is rather difficult to solve this paradox : Could it be that people with better income 
and better nourishment took advantage of these hospitals during this period ? Only two 
of the four hospitals had arrangements to admit better class persons. In the 1st 
period Sir Harkisondas Hospital had not started while admissions to Dr. Chamanlars 
hospital have not particularly increased during the 2nd period. Could it be that 
this improvement is only apparent and not real, the number of births in the 2nd 
period being double than those in the 1st? The 3rd period, in which there is a 
great deal of deterioration and in every aspect of this analysis, includes some years 
of war which was declared in September 1939. For the first two or three years, 
there was neither high prices nor scarcity of food, there was no control on the availa- 
ble food-stuffs and no rationing. What were the causes of the deterioration in the 
average weight of the children, in the number of better weight babies and an increase 
of still births and in neonatal deaths ? Only factor to which this deterioration—a 
progressive deterioration could be attributed was the diet of the mother — deficient 
both in body building as well as in protective elements of foods. To those who have 
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carried out by one of us in collaboration with others on the blood picture in 965 
pregnant Gujarati Hindu women. On the standard laid down by Col. Sokhey and 
others for Bombay Presidency women 92-65 per cent, of Gujarati pregnant women were 
below par in their Haemoglobin quantity and R.B.C. Count. Inadequate and ill- 
balanced diet was noticed in these cases of Anaemia. 

The situation is alarming in the city of Bombay. Indifference of the public 
in the matters of diet and health, inability of the mothers to select proper diet dur- 
ing pregnancy, economic deterioration of an average middle class Gujarati family, 
lack of farii h-ipa for hygienic living, increasing fondness to spend on luxury articles 
and cinemas, lack of exercise and craze for reducing the diet in order to remain slim 
are, we think, some of the causes contributing to the deterioration observed in the 
study. The war hardships have added to the difficulties already existing. 

If the progressive deterioration is to be checked, energetic and intensive propa- 
ganda is required to bring these facts home to the Gujarati public by the social 
organisations, Women’s Associations, Municipalities and the Government. Steps would 
be taken by them to spread knowledge in hygienic living and selection of diet for 
preservation and promotion of health. 

This is an analysis of children bom of Gujarati Hindu Women. In order to 
get information of the Gujarati community, it is contemplated to study the new born 
from the hospitals in the city of Bombay admitting Parsis and Gujarati Mohamme- 
dans. 

We are of the opinion that this study should be extended to the towns and 
country of Gujarat and Kathiawar to elicit information about the new bom of 
Gujaratis. 
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INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES OF GAS AND <^L IN GUJARAT 


SIR SULTAN CHINOY 


The presence of Natural Gas at Gogha near Ahmedabad tempted me to investigate 
further. When I went to America in the year 1934, I took the opportunity of 
consulting American experts and brought over an expert from Canada and with the 
help of local drillers carried out drilling operations in the Gogha area. Gas was 


stack at a depth of 341 feet and the quality of the gas wher^nalysed' was admittedly 
very good and of large contiraercial value, ' 
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The area of the gas strata is very large. The gas field extends through a vast 
area which would include South-East part of Kathiawar peninsula. Western part of 
the main land near Broach and the gulf between two places, Telwa and Gogha. 

It is estimated that the gas on the reckoning had a 12 mile area which would 
give about 37,000 cubic feet and that this has now continued to escape for last 30 
years and it gives me an impression that oil is the cause of this gas. The estimated 
pressure at the start was 224 lbs. 

The geographical and climatic conditions around Gogha bear a marked simi- 
larity to the oil area in Texas in America and in Persia. 

An outcrop of Tertiary rock at Gogha and Piram island in the middle of the 
gulf of Cambay are also marked indication of an oil or gas country. 

I am of the opinion that the oil area is in the direct line with Attock. 

Further exploratory drilling to a lower depth would disclose a huge potential field. 

It is considered that an industrial organisation in consultation with experts to 
exploit the possibilities of oil in this area would prove of tremendous value to the 
industrial advancement of India in the Post-War era. 

I append a note containing the more scientific facts about the gas from Ghoga. 

“Gogha (Lat. 21° 41' N. Long. 72° 19') is situated on the north-east coast of 
the Kathiawar Peninsula and is 14 miles to the south-east of the town of Bhavnagar. 
The water of a bathing pool in this area is highly charged with gas. The water of the 
pool is used for washing purposes by the local people who ascribe it medicinal pro- 
perties. The temperature of the water at the manhole is 110°F. When a lighted 
match is brought in its neighbourhood, the gas takes fire and burns evenly. 

It is a singular phenomena that the gas bearing strata are found at other places 
besides Ghoga in Gujarat. The following figures of analysis of the gas found at 
Baroda, Ghoga and Jagatia are of great scientific importance. 

Baroda. 

Jagatia. 


Ghoga. 


Dewan’s 

Bungalow. 


CH. 


CO. 


No 


Sulphur gases 

Oxygen 

Helium, 


Sl-S 

1*8 

16*4 

Nil 

Traces 

Nil 


98*0 

1-0 

1*0 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


94*2 

•65 

5-15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Laxmi 

Vilas 

Palace. 

70*3 

*40 

8-5 

Nil 

•80 

Nil 


It appears that the conditions in which the gas occurs seem to be somewhj 
similar to those at Ghoga. As a matter of fact the whole Tertiary formation »» » 
sides of the gulf of Cambay seem to have originated under more or less similar 

"""“luswident from the above records of analysis that the gas in all these localities 
would be of great economic value were it obtainable m large qu^tite. 

For a proper understanding of the conditions under which the gas occurs, a 
knowledge of the geology and the structure of the area is helpful. , ■ • 

Gogha and its neighbourhood are composed chiefly of Tertiary stra w ic 
occur as a belt fringing the basaltic highland on the west and shelve into the gu 
of Cambay on the east. It may be mentioned at the outset that the gas occurrences at 
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Gogha, Jagatia and Baroda are all in strata of Tertiary age which were probably 
laid dovv'n on the shores of the same sea (Gulf of Cambay). The total surface area 
along the north-east coast of Kathiawar (where Gogha is situated) occupied by the 
Tertiary rocks is about 40—50 sq. miles. Tertiary strata crop out from under a 
cover of alluvium intermittently all along the south and west coast of Kathiawar along 
the margins of the basaltic plateau. Towards the east, they appear again in the Island 
of Piram (6 miles south-east of Gogha) and in the shoal between the island and the 
peninsula. It is presumable that a considerable portion of the Tertiaries is hidden 
under the Gulf of Cambay. 

The tertiary strata are unconformable to the lateritic rocks (derived from the 
underlying Deccan Trap) on which they rest in eastern and western Kathiawar, while 
in the south tire latter are absent and the Tertiary beds in places lie directly upon 
the cretaceous Deccan Traps with an unconformity. It is evident that the lower limit 
of the gas bearing strata is defined by the Deccan Trap. 

In Sections along the sea coast in the neighbourhood of Ghoga the following 
formations are seen : — 

Recent Alluvium — ^variable thickness 

^ . Calcareous Conglomerate 15' 

3 Clay Calcareous Sandstone unknown depth 3' 

Calcareous conglomerate is probably represented by the bore-hole log between 
35' — 50' of the second bore-hole at Gogha. It is to bq noted that as the geologist had 
no access to the cores which have been destroyed long since, it is impossible to check 
the nomenclature adopted by the boring officers. It is unfortunate, as the date offered 
by the records do not help in correlating strata even within a distance of 20 feet (com- 
pare the strata between 35' — SO' in the logs of the 2nd and 3rd bore-holes at Gogha. 
It is not unlikely that the same strata have been described under different names in 
different localities. Nor is there any chance of knowing if the strata were fossil- 
bearing as it is quite possible that tests of forminifere which are the fossils likely 
to occur here have escaped detection. However it is clear from the bore-hole records 
that the clay rocks are ipredominant in depth. The conglomerate in the natural sec- 
tions is found to contain tests of forminifere, bryozoa, etc. The occurrence of fossils 
is interesting as they have not been reported from this locality so far.” 


Tertiary 


GEOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF THE BOMBAY ISLAND 
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By 

Dr. A. S. KALAPESI 

Prehistory : 

Long before the dawn of history, possibly prior even to the advent of man upon 
the earth. Bombay formed a part of the mainland of India. Successive earth move- 
ments, subsequent to the volcanic activity, must have caused faulting along the 
prpent west coast of India and the portion which originally was to the west of 
this fault line went^ down into the sea ; and this abrupt stoppage or scarp-side near 
the Bombay coast is the result of this faulting. The age of this faulting is post- 
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;l Deccan Trap and probably as late as Pliocene. This is ' quite evident from 

fact that the Deccan Traps are several thousand feet thick along the Bombay 
I coast and gradually thin down eastwards. About this period the existing ridge 

of the Western Ghats must have been broken up into several ' islands lying , off 
and fringing the western coast of the Peninsula. The present Island of Bombay 
is one of the multitude on the western shore of India. The present Island of 
Bombay was an archipelago of .mere island rocks, divided by narrow creeks during 
, the Palaeolithic period. 

, Protohistory : ■ 

^ Ever since the dim days of navigation the trade between Western India, 

I Babylon and Egypt has been monopolised in turn by invaders from the north 

' (Gujarat), from the south and from the east and has allured strangers (foreigners) 

from the continents to these shores. One after another the famous ports of Sopara, 
Bassein, Thana, Kalyan, Chau! and Janjira have risen, flourished and decayed. 
Sopara was the chief town and port for the Mesopotamian trade until 400 B.C., 
when its splendour and importance were eclipsed by Chemula (Cheul). Megasthenes, 
writing about 300 B.C. describes Perimula or Automula (Chaul) as the most 
famous mart of India, situated where five rivers flow into the sea (Bombay harbour) ; 
the five rivers being the Amba, the Bhogeshwari (the Pen), tlie Patalganga, the 
Ulva (the Panvel) and the Ulhas (the Thana). Jews, Christians and fire-'worship- 
pers (Parsis) immigrated in large numbers to Saimur (Chaul), which was then a 
large and well-built city containing many mosques, churches, synagogues and fire- 
temples, Chaul, modem Revdanda, Lat 18° 34' N. and Long. 72° 55' E. 
south of Alibag in the Kolaba district is about twenty-five miles south of Bombay. 
Chaul is situated near the mouth of the Kundalika river (Roha Creek), Map 11. 
The ancient Hindu name of Chaul was Champavati. Bombay and the Western littoral 
were known to the ancient Aryans as Aparanta or the Western Border. 

Ptolemy, the Alexandrian scientist, was the first to vaguely designate (A.D. 

150) Heptanesia, as a locality situated on tiie Pirate Coast, between Bombay and 

Goa, which Lassen identified with Bombay, the harbour of which was believed to 
be formed of seven islands. In fact the present Bombay Island is constituted of 
islands. These islands, starting from the south, were (Map I) : I. Colaba; 
IL Old Woman’s Island ; III. Bombay (Central Island); IV. Mazagaon ; 
V. Parel-Sewri-Sion; VI. Mahim ; VIL Worli. These seven islands were sepa- 
rated by narrow creeks from one another often contracting to a few scores of yards 
in width, some dry at half-tide and widening and deepening as they approached the 
sea. The islands except Mahim, for the most part rose into round or nearly flat- 
topped hills, varying from 100 to 200 feet in height. 

Ancient Inhabitants: 

From the south came the most notable feature of the Bombay landscape, the 
cocoanut palm ( (cocos nucijera) trees, which seem to have reached India from the 
Malaya Peninsula by way of Ceylon. When man made his first home in the 
clusters of these islands he was yet in the Stone Age. Some palaeolithic implements 
have been collected by de Terra, Col. Todd and Kalapesi from Kandivli (Bombay). 
In the Dark Age scattered over these islands were rude hut-settlements occupied 
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by dark-skinned aborigines, the Kolis. Tire KoU fishing-folk of Bombay, in all 
likelihood, must have been descended from the pre- Aryan population of Gujarat, 
which gradually spread itself over the western littoral and absorbed the hunting and 
fishing dans of the Stone Age. It appears that the Kolis (the aborigines who 
occupied these islands) brought with them, most piobably, fiom Gujaiat their 
patron goddess Mumba Devi, which, under the title of Miimm, is still worshipped as 
a village goddess in Kathiawar. Thus this goddess became the patron goddess of 
Bombay. 

Origin of the Nidme : . 

The name Bombay is believed to have been derived from the name of the 
tutelary deity of the then islanders— “ Mumba Devi ” or ‘‘Mumba Ai, the patron 
deity of the Kolis. The Hindoos even today speak of the city as ‘ Mumbai ’. Her 
temple first stood in the central island, that is, the third of the group, which in course 
of time during the Portuguese possession, grew to be called ‘ Mombaim’. Later on, 
during the British occupation, this gradually changed into Bombay, and spreading to 
the other six islands ultimately affixed itself to the whole Province. Her shrine was 
situated near the Phansi Talav or Gallows Pond in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the site now occupied by the Victoria Terminus of the G. I. P. Railw'ay. Latei on 
(about 1760) the temple of Mumba Devi was removed to its present site, at the 
south-west corner of the great Mumbadevi Tank in the very heart of the city. 

Change oj Masters : 

In turn the island groups came to owe suzerainty both to Hindu and Mahom- 
medan powers in historic times. The dawn of the sixteenth centui'y brought another 
change of masters. The history of Bombay commences in 1534 with the cession of 
these islands to the Portuguese by Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat. Thus the ‘ Heptanesia ’ 
passed from Mahommedan into Christian hands. In 1661 the marriage treaty of 
Charles II of England was signed, and the mixed dowry brought by Portuguese 
Princess Catherine included these seven islands. Afterwards these islands were trans- 
ferred by the Crown of England to the Honourable East India Company by Letters 
Patent in 1668 at a nominal rent of £ 10 per annum but the Company was neither 
to sell nor to part with them. The Honourable East India Company came to an end 
with the Mutiny, so that in 1857 they reverted to the Crown. About 1673, the original 
seven islands had become four. This was effected by the silting up of the breaches 
and overflowing of the sea in some places. The four were : (1) Colaba and Old 
Woman’s Island; (2) Bombay, Mazagaon, Parel, Sion and Dharavi ; (3) Mahim ; 
and (4) Worli. The remaining four islands have been gradually, by the end of 
the eighteenth century, all welded together by raised causeways, embankments and by 
the filling up of estuaries. The shallow channel betw'een Sion and Trombay w'as 
also silted up by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Topography and Place-names : 

The southernmost of these islands (No. 1) lay as a narrow tongue of rocky land, 
now called Colaba. The Kolis, lived here in this island, which thereby acquired 
the title of ‘ Koldbhat the Koli hamlet, now Colaba. Formerly Colaba was divided 
in two by the sea. The smaller half (No. IT) bore the title of ‘ Al-Omanis Isle i.e., 
the Island of Deep-Sea Fishermen. With the advent of the English this changed into 
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Old Woman’s Island.' The creek which separated Old Woman’s Island and Colaba 
ran somewhere between the site of , the Colaba B-. B. & 'C. 1. Railway Station (now 
demolished) and a point just north of the Sassoon Dock road. The Arthur Bandar 
marks the north-east extremity of Colaba. But the name ' Old Woman’s Island ’ 
exists no longer at, present ; both the islands have, by human hand,, been linked 
together by a causeway under the one name, Colaba. Lower Colaba is Old Woman’s 
Island ; and Upper Colaba is original Colaba. 

Going northw^ard there was a wider channel, and to the opposite side of it 
there appeared a curiously-formed land resembling in some degree to the letter "H/ ■; 
this was (fNo. Ill), the central island, (Bombay), Map I. The channel between 
Old Woman’s Island and this island was crossed by a ferry-boat worked on' a rope; 
the distance between the jumping off spot from Old Woman’s Island (Lower Colaba) 
to Apollo Bandar on the central island (Bombay) was 300 yards. A stone tablet 
recording this fact still exists in the compound of the Colaba Police Station. The 
creek was filled up and a causeway was built in 1858. The western portion of this 
island was composed of a ridge of hills (Malabar and Cumballa) covered with rough 
jungle ; the Malabar Hill runs down southward from Walkeshwar in a point into 
the sea. 

The name Walkeshwar is supposed to have been derived from ' Vduka Uhwur\ 
meaning ‘Sand Lord’. This owes its origin to the legend of Rama:, when on his 
way to Lanka (Ceylon) in quest of Sita, he halted near the very spot where the present 
Walkeshwar Ttemple Rama dispatched his brother Lakshmcm to Kashi 

(Benares) to bring from thence a Lingam of supreme potency and he himself 
in the meantime fashioned a Lingam of the sand of the sea-shore. The original 
Walkeshwar Temple which was built by the Silaharas of North Konkan (810-1240 
A.D.) in honour of the ‘Sand Lord’ was eventually destroyed either during the 
Mahomedan or the Portuguese suzerainty. This said Lingam is believed to have leapt 
into the sea in order to avoid pollution, while the other Lingam (Wish Stone) which 
Lakshman eventually brought is supposed to be the identical one now worshipped in 
the present Walkeshwar Temple. 

The original temple derived a large measure of its sanctity from the proximity 
of the Shri-Gundi (‘Lucky Hollow’ or ‘Holy Cleft’ or ‘Orifice of Purification) 
located on the very edge of the sea. This very site since the early years of the British 
rule has been styled as ‘Malabar (Walkeshwar)j Point.’ The Shri-Gundi is a cleft- 
rock at the very end of this point, a fancied Yoni, of no easy excess because 
of its elevation, narrowness and incessantly surf-beaten in the stormy season. To 
this spot resorted many pilgrims, intent upon self-regeneration by the perilous passage 
through the Yoni, which was considered capable of driving out all sin. Among the 
great personalities of the history of Bombay (India), who are said to have passed 
through the cleft, were Shivaji, who desired to be free of the haunting presence of 
the murdered Afzul Khan and Raghunath Rao Feshwa, during his sojourn here as 
an exile (1774-1780) from Poona, sought to rid his soul of the guilt of the murder 
of Narayan Rao by passing through this sacred orifice. 

At the eastern edge of the nearest promontory of this island going northward 
there was a rude landing-place or beach used, doubtless, by the aboriginal fishermen; 
around this spot had grown up a species of shrub or tree, and the place was known 
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as Pallav Bandar”, the harbour of clustering shoots. From ” Pdllav ” tn “ p-/; .. 
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Sh^vad^ meanrng the garden of Sfe:.., containing a shrine of 
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’ Shiva ’ ; from “ Shiv-vadi ” to “ Shivari ” and then to ‘ Sewri Lastly on 
the verge of this long island lay, the Boundary-hamlet, “Simva", 
i.e. limit or boundary ; it is now called ‘ Sion ’, being a Portu- 
guese corruption. It was the last inhabited spot before one voyaged across the 
strait (Mahim river) to the island of “^h^kashti” or sixty-six villages, now 
Salsette. On the north-east corner of this island is a hill on which was built a fort, 
the Sion Fort. The breach between Sion and Mahim was filled up about 17110-1712; 
thus the fifth island was joined to the sixth, Mahim. Formerly, Trombay was sepa- 
rated from this (the fifth island) by a bay and mud flats of the harbour ; this 
swampy area was gradually silted up; later on the low land between Sion and 
Trombay was reclaimed and roads were built; thus Trombay became a part of the 
Bombay Island. Towards the south at the foot of the Trombay hill, about 1,000 feet 
high, is a tomb, called Pir Pav. 

To the west of the fifth island (Sion) was Mahim (No. VI), one of the oldest 
known, which begins just after the embankment from Sion-Dharavi. “ The breach 
of Sion” is here used to designate three distinct breaches, which were : (1) Sion 
to Riwa ; (2) Riwa to Dharavi; and (3) Dharavi to Mahim. These breaches 
were filled up by dams and embankments about 1710-1712 ; thus the fifth island was 
joined to the sixth, Mahim. On the north-west point of the island is Mahim town. 
In the historic times about A.D. 1300 when Bimb ruled in Salsette, this town 
was a city called “ Mahikavati "‘ and hence the name or Mahim has been 

derived. It was the capital of Bimb or Bhim Raja. During the Mahommedan 
suzeraintly, the shrine of “ KdlM Devi ” or “ Kali” the goddess of the aboriginal Kolis 
was removed to the central island (Bombay) of our Heptanesia. This has eventually 
left the legacy of its name to that modem road of the city, ‘ Kalkadevi ’ or Kalba- 
devi’ Road. The Mahim Fort was situated upon the western point of the island 
in a low, sandy foundation. There was the old Bandar, on the opposite side of the 
Mahim river, present Bandra ; there was a ferry-boat employed constantly in carrying 
over passengers. The sea has been encroaching upon the shore of Mahim from 
a long time and has wasted away a considerable piece of land. Here is situated the 
English Customs house. In the Mahim river formerly plied large boats and had 
a considerable trade in cocoanuts, coir, cotton, etc. From the Mahim Fort to the 
southern end of this island which has been joined to the seventh island, 
Worli, there is a fine large Bight, between the Worli Fort and the Mahim Fort, called 
the Mahim Bay, in which there is a beach called the Mahim Sands. The beach is a 
few feet above high-water mark and it chiefly prevents the sea from* overflowing the 
centre of the island 5 and here there are no strong waves or serfs. This island, unlike 
other islands, is sandy. 
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At the extreme south end, Mahim (No. VI) was separated from the seventh 
island, Worli, by a breach or channel ; though at low water it was mostly dry 
at high or spring tides it was not passable on foot. This breach, between Mahim 
(No. VI) and Worli (No VII), was dammed up about 1712. Rocky and narrow 
this island (Worli) lay like a carelessly-placed barrier in the path of the tide, 
stemming the direct onslaught of the ocean, yet allowing it at the same time 
to creep through breaches at both the extremities (Map I). The most noteworthy 
feature of this island was a fine grove of Banyan Trees {Fecus Bengaknsis); and this 
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led to the name Wad-ali i.e. ' Banyan Row j being applied to the whole island. 
Later on, it became “ War-aW’ which has now become “ Warli ” or Wodi. 

Worli, the last of the. seven islands, is situated on the western bounds of 
the Bombay Island, and tliere were two breaches at the extreme ends of it. It is 
mostly a high, rocky land, running in a continued ridge. At the extreme northern 
point on a steep promontory, jutting out into the sea is the Worli Fort. The town 
Worli, situated at the foot of the hill on which the Fort stands, is lying along a 
fine sandy beach. Near the town is a spring of palatable water. Here there is 
a landing-place much used in the past; but even to the present day native trading 
vessels discharge cargoes of wmod, lime, tiles, bricks, Indian pottery and bamboos 
during the fair weather. At the southern extremity of Worli (No. VII) the hill falls 
down with a steep, broken descent, and the rock tails southwards into the great 
breach, the largest of all, between the southern point of Worli (No. VII) and Malia- 
lakshmi, the northernmost point of Cumballa Hill (No. III). The Veliard (from 
Portuguese, Vellado = fence) between Mahalaxmi and Worli was constructed during 
the Governorship of Mr. Hornby in 1783. This breach is known as ' Breach Candy’, 
meaning the breach at the mouth of the hollow or pass. The word seems to have 
been locally applied to the break or gap through which the sea flooded the ‘ Flats ’ ; 
while Xandy’ is the old spelling of the word 'Khind’, meaning a dell or pass. 
Through this breach the tide would come racing over the BycuIIa ' Flats * sweeping 
across the whole Bellasis Road, thence to Grant Road invading Khetwadi, and 
then swept past through Duncan Road, onward through Bhendi Bazaar, and quite 
up to and northward of the identical spot known as Pydhoni. 

Present Boundary : 

The building of the Hornby Veliard rendered available for settlement and 
cultivation the wide stretch of the ‘ Flats ^ and resulted in the welding of the eastern 
and western shores of the Island into one united landmass, the present Bombay Island, 
The Island of Bombay, after artificially connected, throws out a long projection 
southwards from one (western side) extremity forming the Malabar or Walkeshwar 
Point; while the other (eastern side) stretches out southwards nearly parallel to 
the Malabar-Cumballa ridge, but extends much more seaward right up to the Colaba 
Point. The two promontories terminating at the Malabar Point from the south- 
west, and at the Colaba Point from the south include a great Bight called ‘ Back 
Bay’ between them. 

Physical Features : 

From the Malabar Point (Walkeshwar) to the Cumballa Point (Mahalaxmi) 
is a fine bold ridge of black lava (andesite), nearly three miles in length and about 
half a mile across, maintaining an elevation, close to 200 feet above the sea. Oppo- 
site the Back Bay and the Love-Grove hill there are two independent ridges, one, 
the Parsi Tower of Silence Hill of unequal elevation and the other, the Cumballa 
Hill which is slightly lower in height. They are divided from each other by a deep 
dell or pass of some half a mile in length and about 400 feet across, probably being 
m the^ neighbourhood of the present Gowalia Tank Road. Again the Malabar Hill 
ridge is partly broken across near Tanker Ville, by the deep hollow through which 
the public road now passes. The principal feature of this ridge is that it is more 
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or less precipitous towards the east, while it slopes more or less suddenly towards the 
west. The ridge continues on to Mahalaxmi where it sinks under the level of the 
sea; and from this point for about half a mile the ridge disappears under the sea. It 
re-appears in the eminence, the Ram Hill (Love .Grove) and it once more disappears 
under the sea and once again re-appears just beyond forming the edge of the Worli ' 
Hill At Worli village it disappears under the sands and alluvium ; then it rises 
suddenly across the Mahim creek at the promontory of Bandra, and continues north- 
ward as a great sea-wall all along the western shore for ten to fifteen miles as far 
as ..Danda .(Salsette). 

The otlier rocky ridge (east shore) extends from the Colaba Point (Light- 
house) northward all the way to the Sion Fort, on the eastern side of the Island 
and facing the harbour. Instead of forming one continuous ridge, like the one from 
Walkeshwar to Mahalaxmi it often sinks down to the level of the sea, where it is 
covered over with alluvium, and is only traceable in wells, quarries and other excava- 
tions. It sometimes rises into knolls, sometimes into little hills of about 100 feel 
in elevation, e.g. Mazagaon Hill, Sewri Hill, Parel Hill, etc. 

In the middle of these islands (Bombay, Parei-Sion, Mahim and Worli) was 
a hollow wherein was received a branch of the sea running out at three different 
places. The three places where the sea found admission were at the Worli and 
Sion sluices, and the opening at Mahalaxmi and Love Grove. 

The present Island of Bombay consists of a low-lying plain (almost perfectly 
flat, about a fourth of it being in reality under the level of the sea) about eleven 
miles long by about four miles broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low hills, 
which intersecting below high-water level beyond Colaba, form the dangerous reef 
marked by the Prongs Lighthouse. The lighthouse is intended to guard the Prongs 
Reef the extremity of which dries out at low- water. There is foul ground all round 
for about a mile beyond the lighthouse. It covers an area of about thirty square 
miles, and is united at its northern extremity with the larger Island of Salsette and 
so it is continuous with the mainland of India, by means of two causeways, one 
at Mahim and the other at Sion, and two railway embankments and bridges. The 
level plain, the ‘Flats', between the two lines of high rocky ground on its west and 
east is evidently of different formations. The southern portion, extending a short 
distance inward from the shore of the Back Bay, over the quarters of Girgaum 
and Khetwadi was covered with a dense growth of cocoanut palms, indicating a 
sandy soil; while the bare treeless rice fields stretching away northward showed that 
the soil was clayey, till a patch of sandy soil occurs again in the extreme north 
as shown by the cocoanut palm groves that follow the curve of the Bight or Bay 
of Mahim. . ■ 


Situation of the Island : 

With respect to its relations with the mainland of India, the Bombay Island 
is separated to the north from the mountainous Island of Salsette, by a channel 
(estuary of the Mahim river) narrowing to a part not more than about 120 yards 
wide. To the south and east of Bombay i^ its harbour, in which there are several 
mountainous islands, islets and rocks, that lie scattered between the Bombay Island 
and the mainland of India. Its general location is Lat. N. and Long, 72*" 30' E. 
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The Harbour or the Estuary : 

I'he northern end of the harbour is filled by Trorhbay with the small mosque 
of Pir Pav in its southern extremity, from which the land rises into a hill about 
1000 feet in height. The harbour consists of a deep arm of the sea between the 
Bombay Island and the mainland. It is about twenty-one miles long and from four 
to six miles wide. The principal channel into the harbour lies between the Prongs 
Reef and the That Shoal and it is about two and a half miles wide. The approach 
is illuminated by the Lighthouses of the Kennery Isle some eleven miles south of 
the southemly point of Bombay (Colaba Point) and on the Prongs Reef about 
a mile south-west of the same point. The Kennery (Khanderi) Lighthouse is the 
chief guide to vessels entering the Bombay Harbour. 

The harbour lies open to the soutlierly winds, but all the rest of it is land- 
locked. Thus it is fairly well protected from the monsoon winds. It has an excellent 
anchoring ground, accessible at all seasons and affording a safe anchorage during 
the rough monsoon. The harbour is open but so secure that for miles in various 
directions, the smallest boat may sail with safety. The harbour is about 36 feet deep 
at high-water and about 24 feet deep at low-water, and the bottom is generally con- 
sisting of mud (Blue Clay) . 

Rivers entering the Harbour : 

The four chief creeks running into the mainland of India from the harbour 
are : the Thana, the Panvd or Ulva, the Karanja and the Dharamtar Creeks. 

1. The Thana Creek (at the head of which is the Ulhas river which meets the 
Arabian Sea by the Bassein Creek) opens into the northern part of the harbour; 
it runs for about ten miles from the village of Trombay to Thana town and has 
a width of about two miles which gradually narrows as Thana is approached. 

2. The Panvel or Ulva Creek, which is not so wide as the first, debauches into 
the middle of the Harbour immediately to the nortli of the Hog Island and 
extends, from the Ulva Bandar, inland for about ten miles to Panvel town on 
the river of that name. 3. The Karanja Creek, which is also not very wdde, extends 
from Karanja village inland for about three miles. 4. The Dharamtar Creek or 
Nagothna Creek, at the head of which is the Amba river, extends from the Kansa 
Rock or Gull Islet eastward for about three miles to Revas Bandar whence it 
runs southward for about eight miles up to Dharamtar Bandar on the Amba river. 
The Patalganga and the Bhogeshwari or Pen rivers also empty their waters into 
the Dharamtar Creek, Map II. 

Position of the Harbour : 

The harbour runs in very deep, its shores are indented by numerous inlets 
and creeks and it contains several large islands, small islets, rocks and shoals ; the 
principal being, The Kansa Rock or Gull Islet at the entrance of the Dharam- 
tar Creek. The Karanja Island and the Uran (Mora) Island are now being silted 
up into one island ; it consists of two hills — ^N.N.W. or Uran Hill about 990 feet 
high and the SS.E. or Karanja Hill about 995 feet high. Butcher’s Island about 
70 feet high and four miles east of the Victoria Dock. Elephanta or Gharapuri 
Island, which is about 7 miles east of the Apollo Bandar, consists of two hills — ^the 
western about 400 feet high and the eastern about 550 feet high. Hog (Sheva 
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Nhava) Island is at the entrance of the Panvel or Ulva Creek. Outside the Harbour 
but within the Port limits about seven miles south of the Colaba Point lie the 
Hennery and Kennery Islands. 

The Spring Tides in the harbour rise fourteen and a half feet except on extra- 
ordinary occasions when the rise is as much as eighteen feet; while the Neap 
Tides rise about eleven feet From March to September the day-tides are higher 
than the night tides, and vice-versa from September to March, the difference being 
gi’eatest during June and July. 

Configuration of the Present Island : 

The shape of the present Bombay Island as a single landmass is trapezoidal 
to some extent, having its long axis nearly N. E. — S. W. ; its short parallel side Is 
towards the sea and its long one is towards the mainland. The outer (or short) 
side is six miles long and the inner (or long) one is eleven miles long : both are 
bounded by ridges of hills precipitous towards the east while they slope gradually 
towards the west. Between these ridges, which are from two to four miles apart 
there is a level plain, the various localities of which were once called the “Flats'" ; 
this central area was reclaimed after all the seven islands were united by embank- 
ments and causeways. At the short ides of the trapezoid (Mahim and Back Bay 
respectively) of the figure there are sandy beaches, which being above the level 
of the ‘Flats' prevent the sea from overflowing them ; but on the outer side of 
the Island there is no beach because the whole is black, hard lava (andesite), 
probably extending a large distance into the sea; while on the inner side, which 
borders the harbour, there is an accumulation of silt deposited from the back-waters 
and the rivers which empty themselves into the estuary (harbour in which the 
Island of Bombay is situated). 



Geological Structure : 


At the beginning of the Tertiary Era (during the Eocene Period) the whole 
of Western India was devastated by such an outburst of volcanic fury as the world 
has seldom seen. There has probably never been in the history of the world so 
great an outpouring of lava as that which produced the series of rocks known as ‘ the 
Deccan Traps ' to which those of the Bombay Island belong. The eruption took 
place from fissures and cracks such as those arise when the surface of the earth is 
in a state of tension and not from the more locali^ vents of volcanic craters (like 
Vesuvius) is evident from the almost perfect horizontality of the lava-sheets. The 
lavas were ejected from a number of orifices in the crust of the earth and a seething 
mass of molten rock-matter, from time to time, welled forth from below. Con- 
sequently, interstratified with them, are found strata of mud and ash containing fresh- 
water fossils. Of course, man had not yet appeared oii the earth. 



At the close of this Deccan Trap volcanic activity (about Oligocene Period) 
there might have occurred a great fault out at sea parallel to the west (Malabar) 
coast of India and the dry land which stretched westward into the Arabian Sea 
depressed, and at the same time the existing ridge of the Western Ghats might have 
broken up into several rock islands (e.g. islands of Bombay) now lying off the west- 
ern coast of Peninsular India. 
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Stratigraphy ; 

Geologically the Island appears to consist of a conformable series of the 
Deccan Trap lava flows intercalated with the freshwater sedimentary beds. The 
general dip of the rocks is 10° to 15° towards the west, and the general strike is 
N. 10° E. to S. 10° W. This dip. which has given to the rocks of Bombay a ridge- 
like appearance, is, most probably, due to the disturbance after the consolidation 
of the highest Deccan Trap lava flows. The rocks are well seen in the hills of the west- 
ern and eastern ridges, while the central plain, ‘ the Flats ’, is covered with recent 
alluvial deposits. 

But even after these Deccan lava flows were cooled and solidified into hard rock, 
volcanic matter still broke forth at intervals in the Island. For we find at several 
places in the Island, especially at Sion, Sewri, Bhandarwara as well as at Joge- 
shwari and at the hill in which ate excavated the Kanheri Caves in Salsette, and 
even at the bottom of the harbour masses of volcanic ash and breccia embedding 
fragments of the older volcanic and freshwater rocks tom off in the later eruptions 
which have broken through the strata of volcanic lavas and freshwater beds alike. 
During this period there were three local effusions of lava that penetrated between 
the sedimentary beds underlying the highest lava flow and the basement flow of 
the Island. These effusions are termed “ secowdcry-effusions ” to distinguish them 
from the primary flows. It appears that these secondary-effusions must have taken 
place during the foundering of the land, which extended towards the west of the 
present coastline of the Peninsula, soon after the highest Deccan lava flows had 
consolidated. 


Different Types of Rocks : 

The various rock formations found in the Bombay Island are divided into 
four periods, which are still open to question. The third period is again sub-divided 
into jour effusions : the first being the last of the main Deccan lava flows (the 
highest in the series) ; while (a) second, (b) third, and (c) fourth, all being secondary 



effusions. 

The First period or the earliest as far as Bombay is concerned was one of the 
later volcanic effusions of the Deccan lava flows (probably the last but one) which 
forms the basis (substratum) of the Island. 

The Second period was a period of quiescence during which the freshwater, 
lacustrine strata were deposited. To this period belongs the well-known fresh-water 
formations of Bombay, which are the youngest among the inter-trappean sedimentary 
beds. They are the oldest sedimentary rocks exposed on the Island. It is possible 
that the lacustrine fresh-water deposit originally extended all over the Island of 
Bombay and further. Its present position in some localities appears to be under 
the overlying highest lava flow of the series and resting on the amygdaloidal basalt, 
which is a subsequent secoM<?m“y-effusion of the nature of an intrusive sheet (a sill). 
The carbonaceous shale, with impressions of frogs can still be seen on the eastern 
side and at the foot of the Worli Hill below the thick mass of moorum andj trap. The 
bodies of these frogs have evidently been deposited near the spot where they died, 
as the whole skeleton is often found perfect. In some cases the skeleton appears 
to have been dragged along the surface of the shale in which it is entombed, and 
probably this might have been by the wind. Tortoises were collected some years 
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back in the thin stratum of this lacustrine formation, which was then exposed 
in the scarp of blue-black trap at the foot of the Nowrojee Hill (Mazagaon), which 
no longer exists. These small-sized frogs have their nearest allies in some of the 
living frogs found iri Australia. ' 

The Third period was the period of the last volcanic effusion of the Deccan 
Trap lava flows forming the highest and, therefore, youngest lava beds in the 
series. After this there were three minor and local effusions in the Island, which 
very probably, are responsible for the present topography of the Island. This highest 
flow caps the main ridges in Bombay and was, probably, continuous all over the 
Island ; and it also overflowed the then plain of Bombay having fresh- water lakes 
and swamps. The flow then must have been horizontal all along; and its westward 
dip must have been imposed upon it later on by those subsequent secondary- 
effusions. 

(a) The '' secondary-efinsion'\ subsequently coming up under this main flow 
(the highest lava flow of the Deccan Trap) and not finding a ready outlet forced 
itself, forming a sill ( ‘ amygdaloidal basalt’ and ‘greenstone') betv/een the basement 
lava bed and the fresh-water strata, underlying the highest lava flow, intercalat- 
ing and breaking them up. This effusion apparently could not burst through 
the overlying highest lava flow, and was, most probably, responsible for raising up 
the longitudinal ridges, bordering the eastern and western sides of the Island. In 
these rocks, especially amygdaloidal basalt, beautiful crystals of several varieties of 
zeolite, calcite and quartz are found. 

(b) The noKt secondmy-effu^on which is termed as * Volcanic Breccia ’ 
took place after the preceding effusion which consolidated into the amygdaloidal basalt 
and greenstone, and is proved by the presence of the fragments of the previous effusion 
as well as those of the fresh-water strata in this rock. It is of wide extent, com- 
posing the plain and chain of small hills which bound the north-eastern part of 
the Island. The volcanic breccia of Sion points to the existence of a volcanic 
vent at no very great distance from where it is found. In Bombay, probably, there 
are places, which doubtless were the foci of volcanic eruptions later than those which 
formed the highest Deccan Trap flows. These, marking weak points in the earth’s 
crust, may also have been vents for the earlier eruptions, and may now be lying 
beneath the waters of the harbour and the sea outside. 

(c) Lastly, there is a record of the third and the last secondary-eSasion after 
that of the Volcanic Ash and Breccia. The occurrence of this was proved by the 
existence of ‘ Dyke-like Volcanic Breccia ’ through the volcanic ash and breccia beds. 
These dyke-like masses were rather rare, being noticed in restricted places in the 
north-eastern part of the Island. 

A peculiar jet black rock that constitutes Antop Hill is termed Lydian stone. 
Unless very closely examined the rock may be mistaken for the lava flow (andesite) 
of Malabar Hill. A very careful examination of hand-specimens discloses characters 
of a sedimentary rock, baked and hardened. 

The Fourth period (or the last) was the one when all volcanic activity had 
stopped for ever, and the deposition of estuarine-clay and marine-sand began in the 
area; this seems to belong to, probably, the newer-Pliocene period. After the partial 
depression, this process of deposition started in so ae areas which lowered down below 
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the sea-level. The strata, from the lowest, are composed chiefly of (1) the Rl 
Clay (Submerged and Reclaimed Silt), a stiff plastic deposit of clay containing 
nodular limestone, kankar. It fills up the central or lagoonal depression the 
Flats of the Island. Below tliis Blue Clay is a layer of loam (Brown Clay) Older 
or Lower Alluvium resting upon the Trap or on its weathered surface. Above it 
comes a stratum of (2) Shell Concrete (raised Sea Beaches) ; it is the marine sand 
composed wholly of sea shells, that lived below the low-water mark and corah md 
cemented together by calcium carbonate. In places, it is caked together into compact 
masses to which the name has been given of ‘ Littoral Concrete ’. It is chiefly 
found on the northern (Mahim) and southern (Back Bay) sides of the Island. Lastly 
over this comes (3) the Upper Alluvium (Lagoon Formation) : a recent formation 
some ten feet above sea-level. It is met with all over the ‘ Flats ’ in the centre 
and salt-pans on the eastern side of the Island. 

Prehistoric Forests : 

During 1877 while the excavations for Prince’s Dock were being made, the 
remains of what was evidently a submerged forest, about 32 feet below the high- 
water mark, were found. In 1910 during the construction of Alexandra Dock fresh 
dis^venes of a submerged forest were made ; the soil in which the trees were ’found 
looted was at the depth of 40 feet below high-water mark. Some trees were still 

SlhS apparently identical 

to unSlThfh, immediately 

^5 blue estuarine clay in which the trees were buried and to overlie the 

•+ apparent that the Island, subsequent to cessation of the volca- 

c activity, has undergone a series of subsidences and upheavals. 

North-South Faulting across the Island : 

a ^'Stance of about four miles east to west across the Island tliere is an 
existence in the centre of the Island of a sea- 
afd high-water imrk) called Phipps Oart, near which no sea now 

PrtoSs S^rar'Jl'" subsidence- 

Sir Cyril D^k-proved by the discovery of a submerged forest. 

T displacement of rocks 

teStSS f-h-wate^ 

Deds exposed on each side of the Island may (probably) not be identical. 

Upheaval and Subsidence : 

After the Deccan Trap volcanic activity had piled up the hills on the fresh- 

coast of India broken off the mainland and cast into the sea as islands and had there 

wl^ch now forms 

action of the weather. So the lower alluvium (Brown Earth) had originally been a 

«posed to the air and ram had acquired the peculiar appearance ; it is nearly devoid 
of orgamc remains. This brown earth must have been allowed there to rest undistoL 
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for a time sufficient to allow the growth of the trees {Acacia Catachu) known' as khaij 
trees, of the submerged forest found during the excavations of Prince's; Dock and | 

Alexandra Dock. ^ This Brown Earth was found at a spot in Byculla 20 feet above 
the level of the sea, forming a layer below the Blue Clay that underlies the Littoral 
Concrete. 

Then followed a subddeme sufficient to allow the trees being completely covered 
by the muddy silt of the harbour. The khair jungle is now' found to flourish on 
the lower spurs of the Western Chats at a considerable elevation above the sea. 

TMs subsidence brought and kept the entire layer of the Brown Earth and the 
forest below the level of high-tide mark long enough to allow the deposit of the 
mud (Blue Clay) of tidal creeks and the growth of mangrove forests. This clay 
must have been deposited when Bombay was a group of islands separated by tidal 
creeks. It contains numerous roots of mangrove bushes, bored by a species of 
Teredo (mollusca) showing that at the time the mangroves grew, the soil (Blue Clay) 
was a muddy salt-marsh, at half-tide mark. Then again the land began to sink 
down, till what had been salt-marsh, became deep sea, and the mangrove-bearing beds 
must have sunk so as to allow the sea to wash over them ; and on the former 
estuarine clay (Blue Clay) was deposited the shelly sand of the ‘Littoral-Concrete'. 

Then came another change, an upheaval this time ; and Brown Earth, Blue 
Clay and Littoral Concrete were together pushed up above the level of the highest 
tide, which brought matters into pretty nearly their present position. This last 
upheaval that brought the shelly sand of the ocean’s floor to the surface of the 
dry land must have occurred in ‘recent times’, because the shells of the ‘Littoral 
Concrete ’ are such as we find on our shores today. This change in the level 
probably pushed the ‘ Fiats ’ up considerably higher than they are now, and possibly 
connected all the rocky islets in one. 

Then another slow subsidence took place forming seven islands of the historic 
times. 

If it is probable that this subsidence is still continuing then we (Bombaites), 
appear to be on the way to being slowly submerged and perhaps man is trying to 
aid the efforts of nature in this direction by cutting down our hills. On the other 
hand, if the waters around the Island are not being deepened by a subsidence of their 
floor, the Estuary (Harbour) and ultimately the Island are in danger of being 
silted up by mud and sand if the Island is not lifted up bodily by another upheaval. 

In either event farewell to the greatness as the most beautiful and safe natural 
harbour and port of Ufbs Ptinta in Ifidis. The main external interest of the whole 
subject is that the existence of modem Bombay Island is due to the forgotten subsidence 
of the basalt (the Deccan Trap) floor of the land.* 
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CATTLE WEALTH AND MILK PRODUCTION IN GUJARAT 



B. S. PATEL, B. AG., N-D.D., N.D.A., (Retd) Principal, 

College of Agriculture and Dairy Expert. 

1. Gujarat has two very valuable breeds of cattle— one, the well-known breed 
of Kankrej cattle belonging to the Kankrej tract of North Gujarat, and the other, 
the well known breed of Gir cattle of Katliiawar, Botli these breeds supply the 
bullock need for farm work in Gujarat. Besides this the bullocks from Sind and 
Rajputana also find their way into Gujarat 

2. As far as milk supply is concerned Gir cow is the only cow as a milk producer 
in Kathiawar. It is a very tame animal. Kathiawar and other places in B. P. and 
South India depend on Gir breed for their cows’ milk. Kankrej cows are also kept 
in cities like Ahmedabad for milk production but the breed is chiefly bred for supply- 
ing bullocks for the whole of Gujarat except Kathiawar. 

Besides the two types of cows, Gujarat has three important breeds of buffaloes 
which supply milk and dairy products to Gujarat and Bombay. Suit! buffalo is 
kept and bred in Kaira district and Baroda division though it extends to Alimedabad, 
Broach, Panchmahal, Surat and Bombay City. It is a small animal and well looked 
after. The second important breed of buffalo is the Mehsana buffalo which is a cross 
between a Surti and Murrah buffalo but the breed is more or less fixed and is a 
medium sized animal and a good, milker. The breed is kept and bred chiefly in 
Mehsana tract of Baroda state and adjoining British areas. The third important breed 
of buffalo is the Jaffrabadi buffalo specially kept in Kathiawar. It is a huge animal 
with good yield of milk. 

*™Adapted from the Presidential Address, the Section of Geology and Geography of the 
Thirty-first Indian Science Congress, Session at Delhi, January, 1944. 
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3. The following statement shows the number of cows, buffalo cows, bulls and 
bullocks for different parts of Gujarat including states : — 

■934-1935 


.Draft cattle 
bulls and 


Adult milch animals 


bullocks 

Cows 

■ Buffalces.' 

131722 

102835 

113331 

60844 

11222 

32994 

143636 

82872 

47774 

116783 

25978 

128868 

120632 

70065 

64226 

51742 

63532 

30281 

420978 

209892 

333882 

84416 

49159 

52407 

43443 1 

55297 

23034 

35022 

47546 

13104 

123761 

71625 

€6557 

105078 

68608 

37831 

415395 

376971 

222713 

1850452 1 

1235602 

1167002 


Ahmedabad 34-35 
Broach 29-30 
Panchraahals 29-30 ■ .. 

Kaira ^ ... 

Surat 34-35 
Idar , ■ 

Baroda State 

Bhavnagar 

Cutch 

Gondal ... 

Junagadh ... 

Jamnagar , 

Other States in Kathiawai 


4. Value of Cotm and. Young, stock : B " ' , ■ , 

The total number of cows and buffaio-ccwvs come to about 24 lakhs. Even if 
the cows and buffaloes are valued at an average flat rate of Rs. 200 each the total 
value will come to about 48. crores of rupees. Besides this there are about 20 lakhs 
of young stock which if valued at an average rate of Rs. 50 each will come to 10 
crores of rupees. Thus the breeding stock and young stock come to 58 crores of 
rupees. 

5. Value of Dairy Products : 

Assuming that the average yield of a buffalo is 2000 lbs. of milk a year and of 
a cow is 1000 Lbs. of milk a year the total milk production of the cows and buffaloes 
will come to enormous quantity. Assuming that half the cows and buffaloes are 
annually in milk we get 12 lakhs of animals in milk and the yield of milk will come 
to 225 lakhs of maunds (Bengal) of milk a year and valuing now at the rate of 
Rs. 6 a maund will come to 135 lakhs of rupees a year. This shows the huge value 
of dairy produce showing the importance of the daily' cattle for the production of 
essential food. 

6. Bullock Supply : 

The total number of bulls and bullocks come to 18 lakhs. Assuming that the 
bullock is fit to 'w'ork for 10 years about 10% of the bullocks i.e. 1.8 lakhs of bul- 
locks will have to be replaced every year. 

Now considering the population of cows as 12 lakhs and assuming that only 
o0% breed we will get 9.6 lakhs breeding cows. The cows ordinarily breed once in 
two years so we will get 4.8 lakhs of cows breeding and giving 50% male and 50% 
female calves. So we will have 24 lakhs of male calves and taking 60% as survivors 
when grown. up into bullocks we will have 1.4 lakhs of new bullocks every year to 
replace the old ones, leaving about 40,000 bullocks a year as deficit, on the assumption 
4 
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that no animal goes out of Gujarat, and that there is no reduction in the number of 
cows due to famine conditions or sale for slaughter. The detailed statistics shows that 
the cattle breeding tracts seem to be self-sufficient, but tracts like Kaira and Baroda 
division are short of cows for breeding bullocks. A good number of cattle in Panch- 
mahals and Surat are smaller and are not of much use for supplying the required 
bullocks. Thus the total deficit of bullocks for the whole of Gujarat is likely to be 
a great deal more than 40,000 a year. Moreover, the recent famines in Kathiawar 
and the high prices of cattle might have resulted into reduction of cow population 
particularly in Gir breed. This shows the great urgency of improving the cattle of 
Gujarat. 

7. hiiprovemcnt of Cattle : 

The Bombay Government and the Agricultural Institute Anand are extending 
the breeding of Kankrej cattle toth for milk and draft purposes in Gujarat. The 
breeding of cattle and their improvement is a slow and long time job and requires 
persistent continuous efforts to make improvements. The work requires to be extended 
on a sufficiently large scale considering the number of twelve lakhs of cows to be 
improved. 

However, as far as Gir breed is concerned there is no organised attempt to im- 
prove the breed on scientific lines. Unfortunately, Gir cattle are scattered over a 
number of states in Kathiawar and no single state is able to put in time and money 
required to achieve the desired results. Due to serious recent scarcities, the breed 
has suffered in number and quality and unless early steps are taken on an organised 
basis by the cooperation of the States having the Gir cattle, to start a number of 
cattle-breeding farms to improve Gir cattle on scientific lines there is a danger of the 
breed being extinct. The States alone cannot tackle the problem successfully and the 
public should also cooperate for the improvement and multiplication of Gir Cattle. 

8. Milk Supply for our Cities : 

iNow' coming to the question of milk supply I may say that very little; work has 
been done for the improvement of milch buffalo. Absolutely nothing has been done 
for the collection, processing and transport of milk to Bombay City. On the contrary 
in most of our cities a system of “ stall feeding cow-keeping ” has come into practice 
and the milch cattle are maintained for 6 to 8 months and when dry are disposed 
off for slaughter. Young stock too is not reared and thus the best animals from the 
breeding tracts are drafted into Bombay to be ultimately lost to the trade. This is 
going on for years and the result is seen in the rapid deterioration of milch cattle and 
high cost of milk. 

Tire war has made matters worse due to more demand for milch cattle and meat 
and high prices of cattle and dairy produce. As a result of high prices and scarcity 
of dairy produce the Province of the Punjab, Mehsana (Baroda State) Kaira and 
Ahmedabad districts are not allowing export of cattle to Bombay without control. 
The Punjab Government is demanding a legal agreement to maintain all dry cattle 
as long as they are useful for breeding and the Baroda State is considering how to 
regulate the export of cattle with a view to conserve their cattle wealth. However, 
the system is not well controlled to prevent the slaughter of all the useful animals as 
the dairy owners that do not mind selling for slaughter have not yet realised the great 
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Ei'gency to save every useful buffalo for the future even though they are giving all 
sorts of paper agreements. The dry cattle get good prices for meat and the temptation 
is great and unless a strict effective control over every animal in the dairy is organised 
my, fear is that it will be hoping against ho'pe to get all our requirements of fresh 
cattle from outside. ' 

'rhe good useful cattle go to slaughter houses as a number us fixed irrespective 
of its suitability for breeding for milk even though the very dairy owners are clamour- 
ing for more cattle. It is also suspected that old and poor dry cattle sold by poorer 
gaolies are nominally sent for slavage to meet the death there by starvation or other- 
wise and best young dry cattle are sold for slaughter. Thus some dairy owners are re- 
ported to malce out their claims for more imports. Unless the milk producers realise 
that every good animal must be saved and unless the Government have an effective 
control over every dry animal and extensive arrangements are made for salvage of 
cattle and regular rationing of fresh milch cattle is undertaken on the basis of effective 
salvage from' one’s own milking herd and not from buying any dry animals, I fear, 
Bombay will see the milk drying up. . 

The need to salvage every useful buffalo for the future supply of milk seems to 
have been mixed up with religion or politics and a large number of useful dry buf- 
faloes are being slaughtered in Bombay. No educational propaganda is organised to 
explain to the dairy owners the extreme necessity of salvaging every available animal 
if the City of Bombay is to get the milk and the dairy owners are to continue their 
trade. Some of these dairy owners do not realise that the Punjab, Mehsana and other 
parts have realised to their bitter experience that uncontrolled supply of their best 
cattle to Bombay is wasteful and has affected seriously the economics of milk pro- 
duction in their tracts. Punjab insists upon a legal agreement not to slaughter any 
animal as long as she is fit to breed. However, my experience of the dairy owners 
is not very good and even though they agree to anything on paper to get permits to 
import cattle, when it comes to the carrying out of their agreement we find many loop- 
holes. If things go on as at present I am afraid we shall neither get milk nor meat. 
Even the military authorities have realised that the hens must be saved to get eggs. 
I wish our Muslim friends and others in the dairy trade realise the fact that a live 
milch animal is good for 2 or 3 lactations more and is worth more in essential food as 
a producer of milk than as a producer of meat if it is slaughtered straight away. It 
is like killing the goose that lays a golden egg. 

I am afraid it is not yet realised by certain district authorities that maintenance 
of dry cattle is helping to produce not only more food but more essential food and it 
is essential that they should come forward to make all the compact block of Govern- 
ment land that is now utilised for food crops available for the maintenance of dry 
stock. Maintenance of dry stock is not to be done only on grazing but it is more 
economic to grow food crops and feed cattle on grown fodder and the bye-product 
of food cro'ps. 

The strict control over salvage of dry stock and rationing of ail milch cattle 
amongst those that strictly salvage their dry stocks and breed and feed them properly 
is most essential at the present moment if we are not to reduce our milk production 
to a very low figure for want of sufficient milch cattle. Bombay alone needs 50,000 
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that no animal goes out of Gujarat, and that there is no reduction in the number of 
cows due to famine conditions or sale for slaughter. The detailed statistics shows that 
the cattle breeding tracts seem to be self-sufficient, but tracts like Kaira and Baroda 
division are short of cows for breeding bullocks. A good numiber of cattle in Panch- 
mahals and Surat are smaller and are not of much use for supplying the required 
bullocks. Thus the total deficit of bullocks for the whole of Gujarat is likely to be 
a great deal more than 40,000 a year. Moreover, the recent famines in Kathiawar 
and the high prices of cattle might have resulted into reduction of cow population 
particularly in Gir breed. This shows the great urgency of improving the cattle of 
Gujarat. 

1, Improvement oj Cattle : 

The Bombay Government and the Apicultural Institute Anand are extending 
the breeding of Kankrej cattle both for milk and draft purposes in Gujarat. The 
breeding of cattle and their improvement is a slow and long time job and requires 
persistent continuous efforts to make improvements. The work requires to be extended 
on a sufficiently large scale considering the number of twelve lakhs of cows to be 
improved. 

However, as far as Gir breed is concerned there is no organised attempt to im- 
prove the breed on scientific lines. Unfortunately, Gir cattle are scattered over a 
number of states in Kathiawar and no single state is able to put in time and money 
required to achieve the desired results. Due to serious recent scarcities, the breed 
has suffered in number and quality and unless early steps are taken on an organised 
basis by the cooperation of the States having the Gir cattle, to start a number of 
cattle-breeding farms to improve Gir cattle on scientific lines there is a danger of the 
breed being extinct. The States alone cannot tackle the problem successfully and the 
public should also cooperate for the improvement and multiplication of Gir Cattle. 

S. Milk Supply for OUT Cities : 

iNow coming to the question of milk supply I may say that very little work has 
been done for the improvement of milch buffalo. Absolutely nothing has been done 
for the collection, processing and transport of milk to Bombay City. On the contrary 
in most of our cities a system of “ stall feeding cow-keeping” has come into practice 
and the milch cattle are maintained for 6 to 8 months and when dry are disposed 
off for slaughter. Young stock too is not reared and thus the best animals from the 
breeding tracts are drafted into Bombay to be ultimately lost to the trade. This is 
going on for years and the result is in the rapid deterioration of milch cattle and 
high cost of milk. 

The war has made matters worse due to more demand for milch cattle and meat 
and high prices of cattle and dairy produce. As a result of high prices and scarcity 
of dairy produce the Province of the Punjab, Mehsana (Baroda State) Kaira and 
Ahmedabad districts are not allowing export of cattle to Bombay without control. 
Tlie Punjab Government is demanding a legal agreement to maintain all dry cattle 
as long as they are useful for breeding and the Baroda State is considering how to 
regulate the export of cattle with a view to conserve their cattle wealth. Howwer, 
the system is not well controlled to prevent the slaughter of all the useful animals as 
the dairy owners that do not mind selling for slaughter have not yet realised the great 
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urgency, to save every useful buffalo for the future even though they are giving all 
sorts of paper agreements./ /The dry cattle get good prices for meat and the temptation 
is great and unless a strict effective control over every animal in the dairy is organised 
my fear is that it will be hoping against hope to get all our requirements of fresh 
cattle from outside. ' 

The good useful cattle go to slaughter houses as a number is fixed irrespective 
of its suitability for breeding for milk even though the very dairy owners are clamour- 
ing for more cattle. It is also suspected that old and poor dry cattle sold by poorer 
gaolies are nominally sent for slavage to meet the death there by starvation or other- 
wise and best young dry cattle are sold for slaughter. Thus some dairy owners are re- 
ported to make out their claims for more imports. Unless the milk producers realise 
that every good animal must be saved and unless the Government have an effective 
control over every dry animal and extensive arrangements are made for salvage of 
cattle and regular rationing of fresh milch cattle is undertaken on the basis of effective 
salvage from one’s own milking herd and not from buying any dry animals, I fear, 
Bombay will see the milk drying up. 

The need to salvage every useful buffalo for the future supply of milk seems to 
have been mixed up with religion or politics and a large number of useful dry buf- 
faloes are being slaughtered in Bombay. No educational propaganda is organised to 
explain to tlie dairy owners the extreme necessity of salvaging every available animal 
if the City of Bombay is to get the milk and the dairy owners are to continue their 
trade. Some of these dairy owners do not realise that the Punjab, Mehsana and other 
parts have realised to their bitter experience that uncontrolled supply of their best 
cattle to Bombay is wasteful and has affected seriously the economics of milk pro- 
duction in their tracts. Punjab insists upon a legal agreement not to slaughter any 
animal as long as she is fit to breed. However, my experience of the dairy owners 
is not very good and even though they agree- to: anything on paper to get permits to 
import cattle, when it comes to the carrying out of their agreement we find many loop- 
holes. If things go on as at present I am afraid we shall neither get milk nor meat. 
Even the military authorities have realised that the hens must be saved to get eggs. 
I wish our Muslim friends and others in the dairy trade realise the fact that a live 
milch animal is gcK>d for 2 or 3 lactations more and is worth more in essential food as 
a producer of milk than as a producer of meat if it is slaughtered straight away. It 
is like killing the goose that lays a golden egg. 

I am afraid it is not yet realised by certain district authorities that maintenance 
of dry cattle is helping to produce not only more food but more essential food and it 
is essential that they should come forward to make all the compact block of Govern- 
ment land that is now utilised for food crops available for the maintenance of dry 
stock. Maintenance of dry stock is not to be done only on grazing but it is more 
economic to grow food crops and feed cattle on grown fodder and the bye-product 
• of food crops.,, , , 

The strict control over salvage of dry stock and rationing of all milch cattle 
amongst those that strictly salvage their dry stocks and breed and feed them properly 
is most ^sentiai at the present moment if we are not to reduce our milk production 
to a very low figure for want of sufficient milch cattle, Bombay alone needs 50,000 
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that 60* to 70,000 cattle arc annually salvaged, ‘ It is fely Ta,''^™? pro,“ 
salvage of aiy stock is going to be much higher sav Rs in 9 " / 

^mbay-a tnacl. bijlteT 0 e„„ t^„ 

But m view of scarcity of cattle and high prices of cattle and cattle Wds and mil - 
tnis 13 worth sending and unless the Dairy owners realise this, not only will they To e 
feir business but they will create crisis by shortage of milk supply n nca Lum 

taSy c£y. of io 

Ii a long term question is to be considered in the light of the bitter evno-rie'-.’-A 

0 the piesent ,t is most essential that the milk supply of the city should be morC 

^ improved to produce more milk at a lesser 

cc.t. ano tnis IS possible by shifting the milk production to the country side In fac’c 
die northern Gujarat and Khandesh are now used for butter-making and ghee-miinT 

aA..poit 01 milk from our country-side to our cities. Fluid milk trade always pays 

propaganda is laundicd 

vans ToT’T process and transport milk in refrigerated 

by '"scicnTfic^^d T" ^ Bombay. This supply can be further increased 

d X^u 1 ! ™ development of the dairy tract of Guiar-=t 

lltv if r7'’i far-reaching beneficial effects on the ferti'- 

1 ti of the land. In fact heavy feeding of cake and other concentrates will lead to 

d. With pioper introduction of new grasses or fodder crops coupled up with the 
miprovcment of milch cattle by scientific breeding, the milk production of Gujarat 
and Mandesii can be easily doubled up in 20 years’ period. The city can get pure 
and cheaper milk and the agriculturists can get better price. 

This requires all round development as under ; 

'■ ’^mL'u!? Jid"* 

^ "'TriraMm"? ‘‘“‘'“f™”* <x taken tip eyen though the return from 

iption IS low as it is going to lead to many indirect benefits such 
as improved fertility of land, better farming and all-round “fgrCss o^^^ 

ductS o7'l ® 'T 7^"' ^ 0'^ *e intro- 

duction of intensive farming like Dairy Farming 

■ “-TIPS-.- s = 
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Ahmedabad and in new or old irrigated tracts of Gujarat and Deccan to 
make Bombay Province self-sufficient in milch cattle to avoid repetition 
of the present plight, 

6. Sugarcane farms should be compelled to combine dairy farming in the irri- 

gated tracts to ensure cattle breeding, manure production and milk supply 
to Bombay City. 

7. The tract from Bombay to Daman Road may be of great use for milk pro- 

ducts if water supply can be improved by tanks or canals from the ri 
and if the grassland is earmarked for dairy farming. Of course at present 
water is obtained from the wells but the supply is just sufficient for cattle 
and not for irrigation. If irrigation water can be made available by build 
ing the nalas or the river or storage tanks, better crops, and very heavy 
yielding new grasses can be grown throughout the year to improve the milk 
supply. 


9. Conifcd, of •diseases : 

TIi 6 xiii'cstion of disi-ssc control will hnvo to bo solved in nn or^siniscd iTisniicr. 
For the last twenty years or more the cultivator in the wet tract keeps large herds 
of useless cattle on free grazing only. The result is that the cattle suffers from mal 
nutrition and diseases and they spread the diseases on the grazing land. Diseases 
will have to be eradicated by abolishing all grazing land. The grazing land in 
tract is trampled up and soil is washed down by heavy rains and protddes very little 
fodder growth. It will be most desirable to protect these grazing areas by stopping 
all grazing in monscon and allotting the land for milk production. Abolition of graz- 
ing and the compulsory preventive treatment of diseases will effectively control 
diseases. 

This tract is open to sea and if \to 11 supplied with metalled roads and quick 
railway transport, electric power and if possible with irrigation tanks or canals, can 
assure Bombay a certain amount of milk supply within easy reach. However, a direct 
load connection by a road -bridge over Bassein is essential to provide alternative trans- 
port on break-downs in railways. One thing seems to be essential that the Dairy 
farms in wet tract must have their subfarms in the dry tract of Gujarat or Deccan 
to ensure cheap and effective rearing of young stock for the future. 

10. Researches on animal feeding : 

A great deal of scientific work is required to ascertain the value of various 
feeds and system of feeding to adopt an economic method of feeding to suit different 
tracts and different breeds. Unfortunately, very little has been done so far in this 
matter. Recently, Anand Institution has made some beginning and this work requires 
extension. 


11. Extension of Veterinary Aid : 

The diseases of cattle take a heavy toll on the cattle wealth. Gujarat has 
largest number of valuable cattle and it is absolutely essential to have a good efficient 
Veterinary College and Rraearch Institute in the heart of Cattle and 
study, appreciate and solve the local problems. 

The vaccines are not available in 
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Institute ought to manufacture the vaccine and store it for supply to the tract whon 
needed. 

A Veterinary disiDensary and one or two Veterinary officers in a taluka is not 
at^ai! sufficient to take preventive actions to control diseases and unless a local 
college IS started it is feared the demand for such help in rural areas is unlikely to 
be met I would therefore suggest that our wealthy industrialists should come for- 
ward to donate a good sum to start a Veterinary College and Research Institute right 
m the heart of dairy tract in Gujamt. Gujarati people know how to organise trSes 
and^mdujnes and make money. They are also keen to get pure milk a^d dat 
f difficult to get pure milk anywhere even at hi«h 

M thilUJ of V-”'" ^ rich peoiSe 

should think of doing sometlung to develop an industry that gives them most essentL 

insist iipon, s'cttins* chf^^in mtiir xTrifU/M + */^ * If tuG public will 

a tr^Weso^e SnSCSTS'T, 

cleanliness of mil- and aSle a^ X ln the 

the world m™ »per eiSSJ ol T. ' °' ^“"0'”= » 

If the milk pXuL t „r,„ h k e'."™ ““ P™ 

the baSs i coSrol T rf^, ™ a year or two mush be 

into drying up our milk suool’v • milt ' anWa^ *ili result 

as food grains. Penshable article and cannot be dealt with 


weed nuisance in 

TH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DABHOI TANK 

■ By '■ ■ ■ 

DR. S. T. MOSES 

Introduction 

wateJ from S'^thwgf S reservoirs, 

if not in agrkultumT 1^1 

even cattle Manv of fhp«p t t and bathing, for humans and 

n cattle. Many of these tanks are connected with temples. Nowhere as here are 
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seen striking instances of neglect, which in the past, w^as not O'nly in the department 
of the maintenance of bunds, water connections etc., but also in ■ keeping the water 
presentable with the fauna and flora therein healthy. Of late tanks are receiving 
better attention, due more to the recent revival of interest in pisciculture, considered 
essentia! as a solver directly of the problem of food and indirectly of that of health. 
While aquatic flora are useful, whether as food for fish, cultivated or grown. wild, or 
in .maintaining the correct concentration of Oxygen in solution in water, necessary 
for' the gimdh of fish and other animal life there, their role 'iS' occasionally discredita- 
ble as for instance in the Dabhoi tank where they are responsible for the" annual 
spoilage of water and recurring' nuisance of smell This ' paper embodies the results 
of an investigation into* such cases with suggestions of remedies, and the writer here 
records his indebtedness to his assistant Mr. 'T. V. R. Pillay, B.Sc for help received in 
this connection. 

Our Flora 

In Gujarat, our tanks, whether permanent or temporary— the latter naturally dry 
up after the effects of the monsoon are over — all support rich vegetation both algal 
and higher forms. Curiously enough algal growth here seems most abundant near 
about the close of the rainy season. The different forms of aquatic flora common- 
ly met with here a.re listed below : — 


Algae : 

Protophyceae : 

Microcystis 

Oscillatoria 

Desmidae : 

Desmidium 

Cosmarium 

Characeae : ‘Stone wort' 

Nitella. 

Pieridop'hytes : 

. .. Salviniaceae : 

, Salvinia. 

Monocotyledons. ■ ,* 

. Naiadaceae : 

' Potamogeton.. ' ‘Pond weed’' 
Jalapupedi. 

■ V' Naias. 

Hydrocharideae : , 

■ ¥a!lisneria.' ‘Eel or Tape, gr 

ass’. Jaiasarpolian. 
■Hydrilia. 

Otelia. 

Water Blooms 


Lemnaceae : 

Lemna the Duck IVeed. 
Wolffia the Rootless Duck 
weed. 

Pistia ‘ Water Lettuce ’ Jalak- 
humbi. 

Dicotyledons : 

Nymphaeaceae : 

Nymphaea. Poyna 
Nelumbiurn. Kama! 

Onagiaricae : 

Trapa ‘Waterchestnut’ Shen 
oda (cultivated) 

Gentianacea : 

Lemnanthenium. Kuniudhini 

Convolvuiaceae : 

Ipomaea Nalivei 

Ceratopliyllaceae : 

Ceratophyllurn lloin Wort’ 
Lila. 


Many tanks especially those attached to temples have their water usually dis- 
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coloured green. This condition persists through the whole year and apparently is 
an exhibition of the phenomenon of Permanent Water Blooms.’ The green coloura- 
tion has on microscopic investigation been found to be due to the algae Microcystis 
pnerally singly or at times associated with other planktonic forms like Osciilatoria 
The blooms growth of which depends on temperature, light etc., render the water 
unwholesome. Often when the rainy season sets in and the sky is continuous] v 
cloudy, these algae which even when alive pervade a distasteful smell, begin to die 
and float up in huge quantities rendering the entire atmosphere malodorous. Apart 
from producing the objectionable smell these algae are responsible for a lot of sus- 
pended colloidal matter, which render the water unfit for domestic use. 

Weed Nuisance 

Tender plants such as Hydrilla, Vallisneria, Lemna, Wolffia, Ipomaea, Naias, 
Potamogeton and Ceratophyllum render useful service as food for fish and more 
111 aerating the water. The latter function the waterweeds and chlorophyll-bearing 
algae are able to discharge under the influence of sun light. It may be that the 
surface vegetation is useful affording shade and shelter for fish but the danger is 
always there that if neglected it would form dense growth especially when the coarse 
plants are hardy ones like Eichhomia the Water Hyacinth and this tliick screen up- 
sets the ecological balance of the tank and gradually by preventing the penetration of 
light to deeper layers kills the submerged vegetation which then rots at the bottom 
and renders the tank unhealthy. The putrefaction of the organic debris at the 
.tettom not only uses up all the Oxygen dissolved in the water but produces Car- 
bon-dioxide and other poisons like Marsh gas, Ammonia and Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
While noimally the loss of Oxygen may be made good by the absorption of air at the 
yiii act <^nd through the P'hotosynthetic action of the green plants, under unfavoura- 
ble conditions especially during hot weather the process of putrefaction is more 
rapid and marked, so much so that the water is rendered fatal to life including fish. 
As the tanks begin to show a decrease in the water level the algae and weeds begin 
to die and rot and flie water becomes ill-smelling and foully unfit for use hy the 
villagers and their cattle. 

Some current methods of cotnboling the nuisance 

Many are the methods used in this fight and while most are ‘empirical’ as 
against the fev which are ‘scientific’, results in both the types do not seem to be 
guar^teed. The methods employed are either mechanical or chemical. 

The usual mechanical device is to stir up the water by dragging a net through 
me tank. If deep, men swim about and poke everywhere with poles. This result^ 
m a great movement of water which apparently aids oxygenation and the disi^ersal 
or removal of poisons. While netting men are engaged in not onlv removing floating 
dead weeds but also of a portion of the organic debris at the bottom. 

which has been declared as pest in a special 
Act all over British India and the States, mass eradication by manual collection 

hwever reveal^ the possibilities of commercially utilising tlie pest as the weed 

hoi, Aatic acid, Acetone besides compressed fibre. A study of the plant’s lif«- 
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liistory and, ecolog}^ has made a Botanist declare that to prevent recurrence through 
heeds the tanEs should be kept full so that the seeds dO' not get a'r chance to germi- 
nate. He is of opinion that if the plants could only .be cleared' before the setting of 
the seeds, recurrence through seeds will certainly be lessened.' 

In the case of Botamogeton, which has been found to have 2 seasons of growth 
in a yeai, a Botanist who found the growth periods co^rrelated to salinity, thinks 
emdication possible by increased salinity. An Engineering expert suggests eradica- 
tion by drying up' in the summer the canals where the weeds are a nuisance. Often 
laboratory or control experiments are successful but the results are never the same 
in natuiai or large scale operations. In 1920 -some experiments in the Madras Powder 
Factory Fish farm were ' conducted by the writer under instructions from Mr. Homell 
and it was established that increased salinity killed the water Hyacinth. Later how- 
ever It Avas found that the Hyacinth not only survived additions of salt to its habitat 
hut actually throve even in salt water ! 

Many chemical substances are used to eradicate weeds but there seem, to be 
difficulties. Copper salts in suitable concentrations (0-18%) are effective against 
the 1/Vater Hyacinth but all ac^uatic fauna; like fish are also affected. One authority 
however found that the concentration of copper sulphate to kill fish was higher than 
that for algae. Sodium arsenite is also used to destroy algal growth but it renders 
the water brownish and so less transparent. Potassium permanganate the commonly 
used Oxidising Agent is a good remedy when the water is foul, the Quantity tO' be 
used being 1/8 grain per gallon. Quick Lime (10-12 parts in a million) is used the 
result being that the water thus treated loses or at least has its acidity reduced by 
the absorption of Carbon-dioxide and other organic acids. Ordinary washing soda, 
crude Potassium carbonate and even wood ash are useful in reducing acidity. Some 
of the Chemicals used in the Dabhoi tank but without any perceptible change for 
the better were Lime, Paris Green and Crude Oil. 

An indigenous device in Gujarat 

Usually in Gujarat what the villager does when his tank smells as a result of 
\veec! nuisance is to collect a number of twigs of the plant Kerdo (identified to be 
Capparis decidua) ; these are dried partially and then thrown into the tank. As 
the Kerdo shoots begin to rot, these with the alage and weeds of the tank, decomposed 
and decomposing, sink and as the whole mass of organic debris in the surface of the 
water, settles down at the bottom, the water becomes clear once again and is fit for 
use., 

PisciciiUure 

To mitigate the weed nuisance, fish culture is a clean and profitable method to 
be adopted. While fish is important as food for man~a fact not yet well realised- 
there IS a food chain from the fish downwards to various small animals which in their 
turn live on tire algae. Algae and waterweeds, even in cases where the fish do not 
feed on them, are of indirect service, so much so that it is essoitial for the pisciculturist 
to know all about the' ecology of the floral life in the tank if his fishery work is to 
be a success. Etroplus the Pearlspot, a Madras fish introduced into the Timbi tank 
where the shooting and fishing privileges are restricted only to members of the Ruling 
Family, does not seem to feed at all on Lemna, Pistia and Hydrilla ; it feeds avidly 
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on Otelia. The Labeo group of Carpus and Catla, hsh which are largely used for 
'Stocking purposes feed on floating acjuatics Lenina and Wolffia , Potamogeton is 
another aquatic plant these carps are very fond of. Smaller Carps particularly 
Cirrhina feed very much on dead and decaying organic matter at the bottom of the 
tank and so are useful scavengers. The Dabhoi tank even under its present condi- 
tions is not devoid of life. During our fishing excursions we found the Silverfish 
dial, Labeo calbasu, Nagri, Amblyphaiyngodon Melwa and small Barbus, Dhebri 
besides young prawns, Daphnids, Cyclops, Nauplius, Watei boatmen and othei insecL, 
small shellfish and worms. The introduction of larger numbers of Labeo and Catla 
and Cirrhina will check the nuisance and in course of time prevent the recurrence of 
the nuisance. 

Duck-keeping 

One easy method of keeping down weedi is to introduce domestic Ducks to the 

tank. In the case of the Dabhoi tank, Forbes who lived on its banks in the Durbar 
or the Governor’s Mansion— now a school— from 1780-83 speaks of pelicans, wild 
ducks adjutant birds and a variety of waterfowl animating the beautiful lake adorned 
by Nirmphaea and many aquatic plants.’ In another place he mentions spoonbills 
also. Now no birds use the tank and if domestic ducks quite a good number are 
allowed in the tank the weeds and diatoms will be removed quickly and efficiently. 
Even when the tanks are stocked with useful fish as suggested, there is no danger 
from the ducks for they can neither do much ham to them nor rob them of their 

food. 

The Dabhoi tank 

Dabhoi the ancient Darbhavathi is a town of great archaeological interest in the 
Baroda State. The tank situated in the middle of the town is about 40 bighas m 
area and holds water right through the year ; it is used by the people for purposes 
of washing mostly. Almost all round the tank is surrounded by a flight of steps with 
many small temples scattered about. During the monsoon the tank receives a fresh 
supply of rain water from the bund tank with masonry walls located outside the city 
walls by a feeding canal and water supply is regulated by a stone aqueduct. Now 
though the tank retains much of the old beauty for which it was famous, all its mapi- 
ficence is gone. Till a few years ago there was a luxuriant growth of Nali and Thma^ 
pathi, but since their removal as an antimosquito measure duckweed trouble started 
and the nuisance presents an embarrassing problem to the municipal authorities. Large 
quantities of the Duckweed are washed along the banks by the wind and here with 
putrefaction add to the smells. The Municipality has engaged four coolies and they 
remove the weeds daily and bury them. Actually however they are able only to 
renKive the floating mass from the steps and leave a few masses heie, and a few 
there on the banks and dump a portion in a few barrels set up for the purpose. Lime, 
crade oil and Paris green used at the suggestion ofi the Sanitary authorities have not 
affected the nuisance which continues and it remains to be seen if fish culture, and 
stocking the tanks with Laboes, Catla and Cirrhina and Pearl spot and duck-keeping 
will do good. 


THE HELIACAL RISINGS AND SETTINGS OF HEAVENLY BODIES 

By 

HARIHAR P. BHATT and BHOGILAL K. PATWA 


The heliacal setting of a heavenly body is its disappearance when it comes near \ 

enough to the sun and its heliacal rising is its appearance again when it is far enough 
from the sun. These observations are to be undemtood as made by the naked eye, 
that is, without the help of a telescope. Heavenly bodies, except those which are very 
near the sun, can be seen and studied with modem powerful telescopes even by day. 

It is therefore natural that modern western astronomy is not interested in this sub- 
ject and so it gives no methods for the calculations of these phenomena. 

fhe first telescope was constructed by Galileo in 1610 A. D. But for centuries 
before this date heavenly bodies were studied by the ancients. It is, however, strange 
that no ancients, except the Indians, have given methods for the calculations of these 
phenomena. This can be partly accounted for by the high latitudes in which other 
ancients lived and the consequent indistinct atmosphere which made it difficult to 
observe these phenomena properly. On the other hand, brides the clear sky of 
India, the religious bar against ceremonies like marriage during the period of the 
heliacal setting of Venus and Jupiter, made it necessary to observe carefully these 
phenomena in the case of these two planets. Heliacal risings and settings of other 
planets do not seem to have any such religious importance. The calculations have 
probably developed through mere scientific interest. We are, however, not sure on 
this point, as we are not students of Dharmashastras. 

The calculations of these phenomena are not simply astronomical problems. 

They depend to a great degree on the clearness or otherwise of the sky and on the 
power of the sight of the observer. The latter may be disposed of by taking the. 
average untrained eye-sight as our standard but the former is simply impossible, as 
the science of meteorology has not yet developed enough to predict the weather more 
than a few hours in advance. 

Again the astronomical portion of the problem includes certain matters about 
which we have very little knowledge, such as the least angular distance, from the 
sun, of a heavenly body of given brilliancy, for which it will be visible to have naked 
eye. The methods given in our old books give results which differ widely from ex- 
perience and there are no records of observations on which we can base new methods. 

The method given in our ancient books gives what are called Kalamshas 
for each planet, that is, the ascensional difference between the planet and the sun 
at the time of the phenomena. This is, as the name indicates, the difference in times 
(of rising or setting) and should therefore be the difference in Right Ascensions, 
but, in practice, it is taken as differences in Longitudes. But even if the ascensional 
difference is taken, the method is faulty, as will be seen from what follows. 

The duration of morning and evening twilights extends from sunrise or sunset 
to the time when the sun is about 17° below the horizon. It has been observed 
that at the times of helical risings and settings planets’ altitudes at sunrise and 
sunset are not greater than 1 / . This shows that these phenomena occur during 
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twilight periods. Now owing to the sun’s declination the twilight periods vary 
throughout the year. The maximum difference in India is about 24 minutes or 6“ 

Again it is clear that, as the twilight depends on the depth of the sun below the 
horizon, the greatest deciding factor for these phenomena is the planets’ altitude at 
sunrise or sunset, as the case may be. 

The above factor, viz. the altitude, has been taken into account in their books 
by modem authors like Messrs. Ketkar, Daftari, G. S. Apte, Pawar, etc. There is, 
however, another factor which we cannot afford to neglect, if we aim at accuracy. 
This is the planet’s brilliancy technically called its magnitude. The magnitudes of 
Venus and Mars vary largely from their mean values. 

These phenomena depend on four factors (1) the distance between the planet 
and the sun, (2) the altitude of the planet at sunrise or sunset as the case may be, 
(3) The magnitude of the planet and (4) the clarity of the sky. Out of these four 
we iiow cancel the first as unnecessary, its effect being included in (2). 

This much about the factors affecting these phenomena. T’he values of these 
factors are yet to be determined. This can be done only by actual observations and 
by presennng their records. But till these values are determined, predictions may 
be made in the almanacs from the mean values of these factors. The kalamshas 
given in our different ancient books vary slightly. From these fairly approximate 
values may be determined. They may be taken as temporary mean values of the 
altitudes. We do not know how modem authors like the late Mr. Ketkar have deter- 
mined the values of alitudes. We have often calculated these phenomena from these 
books, compared them with actual observations and found that they do not agree 
satisfactorily. We do not undervalue the great labours of these learned men in this 
field. The only thing we m^ is that it is necessary to work more in this direction. 

^ The way lies in a suficient number of careful observations and their records. As 
heliacal risings and settings of planets in a: year are few in number, we propose the 
following. On account of the apparent motion of the sun in the ecliptic some stars 
near the ecliptic become visible and invisible every day. Out of these some may be 
selected whose magnitudes are nearly equal to those of different planets. These, 
stars will give us values for different magnitudes of stars or planets. 

The record should note the first and last moments of visibility in the case of 
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MEDICAL ^lENCE IN ANCIENT GUJARAT* 


By 

D. K. SHASTRI 

Due to the lack of a historical sense in our ancestors which is pointed out by 
scholars time and again, the works on ancient Indian medicine like works of any 
other branch of ancient Indian literature do not provide any details regarding the 
date and domicile of the authors thereof, and direct evidence to investigate these are 
virtually non-existent. The difficulties are a great deal enhanced when many of the 
medicinal works are unpublisheci or their manuscripts hardly available. 

The decision of the geographical boundaries of Gujarata in the past is also a 
moot point. For the purpose of this article,, it will suffice to consider its present 
boundaries as a standard for the past. 

The history of Gujarata reveals utter neglect of literary activities upto the sixth 
century. Business and trade formed the essence of its life ; and it has, to this day, 
preserved its r^utation as a centre of trade. In those days, when everywhere in 
Aryavarta, a living literature of the age was being produced, Gujarata proffered nothing 
at the feet of the Goddess of Learning. It was only after the sixth century that it 
took a little interest in Sanskrit literature, even though, medicine continued to be 
neglected up to the twelfth century. Not a single work on the subject written in 
Gujarata before that time is available at present ; not that there were no physicians 
( vaidya) in Gujarata, but their works, if at all they wrote any, are at present lost to us. 

A stone-inscription^ of King A^ka refers to '‘hospitals (cikitM-sthma) for 3men 
and beasts, established by King Priyadars! (Asoka) in his own kingdom as also in 
Ceylone, Satitaputta and Keralaputta and to the storage of medicine, planting of 
medicinal herbs etc. It may be that the king who established hospitals " in a re- 
mote dependency of the empire’ may have extended his charity even to Saurastra 
(included in Asoka’s kingdom), for the existence of relations is evidenced from an ins- 
cription of King Rudradaman,2 where the then Persian Viceroy of Asoka, Raja 
Tushaspha is mentioned as superintending the construction of channels from the 
lake Sudarsana. Thus, like the irrigation works, there were hospitals, too, some- 
where in Gujarata, which presuppose the existence of physicians. But tlie medical 
literature of the third century before Christ is represented merely by the Car aka, the 
Susmta mdL.tht '...Bheda. 

The above state of affairs remains unaltered in the days of the Ksatrapas, the 
Guptas and the Valabhis. In the sixth-seventh centuries, Sind gave three important 
works on medical literature, from the pen of Vagbhatta, Tisata and Candrata whereas 
Madhavakara, Vrnda and Cakradatt in Bengal explored the regions of medical science 
in diverse ways between the eighth and eleventh centuries. But there is no name in 
Gujarata except the one, Nia^rjuna, with an uncertain date and domicile, who did 
anything for the science. 

* Based on the original Gujarati paper published in 

the authors (Parishad Grant hapali, Graniha, I, 1941) pp. 497. The 

English rendering is done by Shrimati Sushila Desai, M.A., LL.B. 

'Mkiarical Inscriptions of Gujarata, p. 3. ..v/. 

, 2 . Historical Inscription of Gujarata, p. 9, No. 6,1.8. 
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Nagarjuna : 

The Bauddha and the Jain literature regard Siddha Nagarjuna as a great man 
and a great acairya, while in the medical literature he is recognized a pioneer of al- 
chemy. But, whether Nagarjuna in the above three contexts is one and the same 
person or refers to different individuals is a controversial point. A commentator of 
the Susruia, Palhaija, speaks of “ Nagffrjuna as a pratisamskaria^ of the Susruta.”-^ 
The school of alchemy consider him- as a rasasiddha—zn efficient alchemist.^ Vrnda” 
and Cakrapaiii^ refer to “certain formulse as composed by Nagarjuna.’’ Vijayarak- 
sita, the commentator of Madhava quotes from AwgyutnonjttTt of Nagarjuna, The 
RasaTC(tnSk0G, also ascribed to Nagarjuna, is available, while a third work, Kaksa- 
putat&ntra is listed against his name. Again, Bodhisattva Nagarjuna, one of the 
famous aoaryas of the Mahayana school of the Bauddhas and the author of the Mddh- 
yamkavrtti, is a philosopher and not a physician. And among the Jains, numerous 
legends regarding Nagarjuna, a disciple of Padaliptacarya, are current. 

Alberuni, who visited India in the first half of the eleventh century, writes of 
a “Nagarjuna as a famous proficient preceptor of ancient chemistry who lived a 
hundred years before his times in Daihaka, near Somanatha." » Thus so far as Al- 
beruni’s record goes, one Nagarjuna lived in Gujarata in the latter half of the ninth 
or the first half of the tenth century. 

But Hiuen Tstang who travelled in India nearly four hundred years before 
Alberuni respectfully alludes to a bodhisattva Nagarjuna, who was well versed in Ayur- 
veda and a great friend of King Satavahana.® Bana, a contemporary of the Chinese 
traveller, expresses similar views.r® It thus follows that two famous individuals 
named Nagarjuna lived at different times or possibly there were more than two in- 
dividuals bearing a similar name. But Gujarata cannot claim Bodhisattva Nagar- 
juna, a friend of King Sataviahana as its own. Chily the author of the Rasaratnakara 
or some such other work can be said to belong to Gujarata. The Prabhavakacaritd^'^ 

and other Jain works refer to the one who was bom, brought up and flourished in this 
land. 

His Works : 

The Rdsaratnakara, also entitled the Rasendramangala in the colophon of its 
another MS.i^ is, at the outset said to consist of eight adhyayas. but the available MSS 

f# cFW poT M 

4. to the SusmtasamUta, by Kaviraja Gaijanatha Sarma, p. 6. 

c' T^' Hindu Chemistry, Introduction, pp. 35-38. 

o- Ayurvedano Itihdsa (Guj.) (1942), p. 81. 

7. Ibid. * 

8. Sachu Albemni's India, VoL I, p. 189. 

9. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World. Vol. II, pn 212 216 
10. Earsacaiita, UIl. 8, VIII. 

19 J^daliptaprabandha/' W 249 

edition, ^ Introduction to the above 
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I preserve only four of them. It includes several topics of alchemy like the eighteen 

chemical processes as well as purification of. mercuiy, transmutation of' low^er: metals 
into gold., metals and minerals, liquification of mica, etc. Besides, it contains certain 
formulae like the- fmnikmabkmrmja7'asi2 and the das^mulakvdtha. Thus, the work, 
as it is, does not a,ppear to be earlier than the eleventh century. The MS., however, 
contains a fragment of the Kaksaputa, ascribed to Nagarjuna, though an al- 
together different work, named the Kaksaputd of Nigarjuna’s authorship is available in 
the form of a It consists of twenty chapters, dealing with subjects of sorcery, like 
aimsiambham, gaiiymdistambhana, sendstambhana, asanistambhana ( i.e. paralysing 
fire, gait, army and thunderbolt), mohana (charms), uccdpma (overthrowing), 

vidvesmta (spiting), mdrajdladdhdna (jugglery), etc. 

Another work, viz., the Aicmyayogamdld, ascribed to the same author is men- 
tioned in Peterson’s Reports,'^^*^ on which a commentary by a Svetdmbarl Jain, 
Gupakara, written in 1239 a.d. is available. The work deals with subjects similar to 
those in the Kakmputa, such as, vidvesaiia, uccdtana citrakararia, mmiusyantardhdna 
kutuhala, agnistambhma, jalastambhana, unmMakarana,romasdtana, visaprayoga- 
vtdhdna, bhutandsana, etc. Though these topics do not require much by way 
of exposition, these tantric works invest commonplace matters, like the romasdtam 
(removal of hair) with miraculous elements and prescribe equally strange remedies. 

Alchemy, sorcery and medical formuise are all at a time imputed to the name 
of Nagarjuiia, but evidently, these have little historical worth. 

HEMACANDRA . ( 1089 A.D.— 1103 A.D.): 

A peep into the history of Gujarata, from the reign of Siddharija Jayasimha to 
Karaoaghela, reveals a very covetable state of the land as regards wealth and learn- 
ing. The ancient medical science, too, began its course, evidently with great force 
in this prosperous era and went on unimpeded from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century. Gujarata’' then, “shone bright with the lustre of kaiikdiasmvajm Hema- 
candra.’’ Manifold are the activities of the ‘ omniscient ’ smdnt md includes ancient 
medical science. Pie is the author of a medical vocabulary, the Nighantusesa, which 
though, not in any way excelling other vocabularies of its kind, accelerates the pro- 
gress of the literature by sheer genius of its author, as will be obvious from the survey 
that follows. 

SoDHALA (Twelfth Century) : 

Sodliala appears to have lived in the twelfth century. To Soclhala, as to Hema- 
candra, medicine was not a secondary activity, he being a medical man. Like Hema- 
candra, whose all-pervading grasp clutches all the various branches of Sanskrit lite- 
rature, even so does the keen insight of Sodhala probe into the minutest details of 
medical science. He has written a compendium of all the subjects necessary for a 
medical practitioner and prepared after a careful study and lot of efforts, a voca- 
bulary {nighmitu) of the medical plants useful in. Ayurvedic medicind as also of the 
herbs growing in Gujarata. 


13. Caialogm of ihe MSS, of Royal Asiatic Society Library^ No. 811, 

14. Peterson's Third Report, p. 313, 
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So^hala is, as he has himself mentioned in the colophon of his works, a rSya 
kevala hrahmin of vatsa gotra and the son of Vaidya Nandana. Sodhala is believed 
quite justifiably, by the learned editor of the Gadanigraha, Vaidyaraja Jadavji 
Tricumji Acarya, to be a resident of Gujailata as rayakvdla brahmins flourished there 
The Gumsamgraha, another compelled by Sodhala, takes note of the medi- 

cinal plants of Gujaiata, omitted in the former work and which tally, to a great 
extent, with their present current Gujarati names, thus supporting the above-expressed 
opinion of the learned Vaidya regarding the author's Gujarati domicile. There is no 
internal evidence, however, to fix his date. But Bhavamisra of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and f^rangadhara of the thirteenth have quoted from his gadanigraha: More- 
over, Sarangadhara as well as his predecessor, Yasodhara of the thirteenth century 
recognize opium as a drug, of which Sodhala seems to be ignorant. Again, the “pra- 
yogakhanda” of the Gadanigraha greatly resembles the “ madhyamakhaijda ” of the 
Sarmgodharasathhitd. Both contain chapters on the preparations of powders, pills 
infections, etc. The Gadanigraha, further, does not include any chapter on the 
dhtkara (metallic preparations) as the chapters XI-XII on Sangadhara. Obviously 
erefore, the author of the Gadanigraha seems to be a predecessor not 
only of '.sarangadhara but also of Yasodhara, from his silence regarding opium 
and nietellic preparations. Sodhala, on the other hand, quotes from the works of 
Oakradatta (11th cent.). He can thus, on the strength of this external evidence, be 
p aced m the twelfth century.i^ Sodhala, moreover, appears to be a contemporary 

0 Bangasena of Bengal from a comparison of their works, though the foimer’s Gada- 
nigraha IS more systematic and far superior to the latter’s Cikitsdsmasamgraha. 

«« has done a great service to medical literature of Gujarata. The Gada- 

mgraha insiste of ten chapters-all important topics of medical science, viz. ( 1 ) 
formulae), (2) Kdyacikitsd (medicine), (3) salya (surgery), 
surges), (5) (medicine for mental diseases), (6) 

b^tmtra (disea^ of children), (7) rasayam (science for the prolongation of life), 

meth^i of" m (toxicology), and (10) pancakarma 
thl H • f the author’s several confusions and mis- 

1 commended for the new method of scienti- 
rteatment of the subject. Sodhala has, besides, introduced a novel feature in 4vur 

vedic Iflerature by separating formula from medicine. And thS it'a VrSI 

cal preparations. This exolain! ffrtn T* ®™?tifying the process of medi- 
however, that the Gadanigraha. an earherSaTwork^lr^f ^ 

the abs.. of mSl“ - 

‘'Josw‘s5hla“”Ser®ora ^^^^hara, the son of 

same Sodhala.” (Hhtarkal Insaipthm of G».jar«£”vol n,®No^l^' 
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eluded by Sodhaia are rare to. be .found elsewhere. Any way, the .beginnings of 
pharma..copaea through the pray ogasamgr aha goes to the credit oi Gujarata., 

Sodliala’s another work, the Guf^asmiigraha is also marked by the author's , ori- 
ginality. For, while the other compilers merely noted the properties of medicines men- 
ticn.€.d in older works, Sodhala has added to the old -list as many as a hundred 
names of herbs and plants, growing in Gujarata, with th€.ir medicinal properties. The 
Gumsamgraha, not hitherto published is quoted profusely by Ruganathjl ' Indraji, , a 
resident of Gujarata, in. the 
Govindacarya ,(d3th century). : 

When Hemacandra and Sodhala promulgated Ayurvedic medicine in Gujarata 
in the t“we!ftli century, Govindacarya and 'Yasodhara were the promoters of the school 
of Ayurvedic chemistry after Naglarjuna. Of the two, Govindacarya appears to be 
Yasodhara’s predecessor. He is the author of the Rasasdra, where in the colophon 
he mentions the following facts about himself ; that he was the grandson of Acarya 
Sahadeva, the son of Suraditya, a pupil of ?3ndhiradeva and a Modha Saivaite brah- 
He, moreover, introduces his preceptor as a Sdrasvata brahmin, bom of 
Abhayapala, in the intervening region of the Ganges and the Jumna and frankly 
acknowledges his indebtedness to himA^ 

The Rasasdra deals mainly with chemistry and dates back to the old (tantric) 
period when chemistry was not so much in vogue in medical science. In other words, 
it is a precursor of the Rasaratnasamuccaya of the thirteenth century. It is, none- 
theless, later than the twelfth century for it mentions opium, which was brought to 
India along with the advent of the Mohammedans — and no w-ork earlier than the 
thirteenth century knows of opium. Again, Yasodhara is, well acquainted with the 
medical properties of opium, whereas Govindacarya’s ignorance about it and its place 
of growth is conspicuous. He is thus, Yasodhara's predecessor and lived probably 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. Br. P. C. Ray^® is also of the same opinion. 
His work, as he himself has stated, is merely a compendium of earlier works (tantras) 
on chemistry with neither any novel feature nor a discovery. It is, however, the 
first work of its kind in Gujarata. With gratitude, he refers to the Bauddbas of 
Tibet, Bhutan etc., with whom chemistry was a favourite subject 

Yasodhara ■( 13th ■ century ) . 

Yasodhara, a Srlgoda brahmin^’^ by caste, was the son of Padmanabha, a staunch 
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devotee of Vi^iju and lived in Jlmjagadha of Sauna^tra.'^i This Jiiijagadha is, doubt- 
less, the present Junagadh. There is, however, no specific mention of his date but 
YaSodhara, probably meant to be Yafedhara, is mentioned by the author of the 
Rasaratmsarmccaya (fourteenth century), at its outset, as one of the twenty-seven 
alchemists 22 and passages from his Rasapmk^asudhakara are greatly incorporated 
therein. Yasodhara thus lived before fourteenth century and his upper limit does 
not exceed the twelfth as he has utilized opium as a drug. Being, moreover, a suc- 
cor of .Govindacarya and Somadeva (the author of the RasmdrmUaimatii) of the 
of the thirteenth century, he can be said to have flourished in the latter half of the 

YaJjdhara has dealt with various topics of chemistry in his Rasaprakdiasudka- 
vffrfit. ^ese are the eighteen chemical processes of mercury, its fixation and killing 
the metals, minerals and their purification as well as calcination, the apparatut 
ciucibte and roasting, etc. The work, besides, includes a hundred chemical formula! 
hI TIt aphrodisiac prescriptions. And though Yasodhara acknowledges 

his debt to the old tantric works, he emphasises, and rightly too, the originality of 
some of his discoveries.^^ This is testified by the adoption of the method of ex- 
tac ing zinc from zinc ore by the author of the Rasaratnasamuccaya. Even the 
amous scientist, the late Dr. P. c. Ray pays a tribute to the originator of this pro- 
cess when he remarks that “it (the process) is so elaborately given that it may be 
quoted almost verbatim in any treatise on modern chemistry.” - 

cannl^Ln^f a witnessed a political revolution in Gujarata and one 

luSv dS lT production. Yet it was not an abso- 

lately dark era for anaent medicme. The Bhandms of Patan have preserved a MS 

of Bangasena copied m 1320 a.d. But the copy and study of woL written 

Gujarata. For, Devadutta, the author of 
the dhatumtnamak, the son of Hari, and a resident of Gujarata^^ appears to have 
lived probably in the latter half of the fourteenth century. The woSTJef dl 

^ not 

Marathi translation thereof from a MS. of 1723 saka era. with the 


■ Rai, History of Hindu 'Chemistry, Vol. II, p. 55 
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Devadattas father, Harivaidya is the author of the RasaratnamMa, an, incom- 
pjete MS., of which was with Mr. T. G. Kale. 

The succeeding century is, a period of peace and prosperity in Gujarata, with 
Ahmedabad as ,its capital and literary activities acquired an unprecedented, force and 
gusto. , 

LaksmInrsimha (15th century). 

Lafcsmfnrsimha appears to 'be a famous medical man .of Ahmedabad in the fif- 
teenth century a.d. ..Though not an author ,of .any work himself, he is styled as 
sawamstTitthmidbkk&k in' the .colophon of, the Sm‘vdngmundaTa<,:.z MS..'of'T/iag- 
bliatta’s . commentary, , which , was copied down for, him in, Ahmedabad in .1486, a..d.. 
in the, reign , of.. Empe,ror Moh,am.ma,d. . 

Narayana (15th century). 

The ma.n,uscript evi,de,nce of the Kusummdi,^ a gloss by Snkmitha. on ^ the Vrnda- 
indicates .that a, Vaidya named .Nar^ana lived .in the same century., ,, There- 
in,, Mariyana, .the son of Bhamalia and a nigir by caste is said to have completed the, 
alx>ve gloss,, which was left unfinished by its author through fear of .its becoming too, 

■ bulky. Nothing certain is known, about his date or dom,ici.le. He is obviously later 
than Srlkantha who lived in Bengal in the thirteenth century. He is, moreover, 
earlier than the seventeenth century for a MS of the completed Kusummdi, written 
in 1630 A.D. is available, .It is, highly probable that it took a long time for srikaintha’s 
commentaiy to reach' Guj'arata, and on' the other hand,, it might have been not too 
long an interval 'To blend the two works.' It is, therefore, likely that Narayana lived 
in the, 'fi.,fteenth century.'' ' As remarked, above, Vlagbhatta’s commentary written in 
Bengal in the thirteenth century was' studied in Gujariata in the fifteenth. Similarly 
the comments on the Vrndamddhma were pe,rhaps studied in the same period and some- 
one tried to fill in the lacuna. Narayapa is associated with Gujarata merely because 
he was a Nugir, 'From amongst the numerous commentaries on the Sanskrit works 
on ancient medicine, not one can be credited to Gujarata. Hence the importance of 
Narayana. 

Sarngadhara (15th century). 

Scmigadhara, the son of Devaraja and the author of the Trisatl can also be 
placed in the fifteenth century. A manuscript of the Trisafi, written in 1630 a.d. 
(Vik, Sam. 1886) is available. The work is, therefore, written before the seventeenth 
century. Again BMvamisra, who flourished in the reign of Emperor Akbar (16th 
century) has quoted from this work in his Bhmaprakdsa. He is thus anterior to 
Bhmamism. He can consequently be placed in the fifteenth century leaving a con- 
siderable margin for the propagation of Ms repute to be quoted by Ms successor. He is 
erroneously identified with Sarhgadhara, the son of Damodara, for evidently the 
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paternal names differ. But both of them have recognized the utility of opium and 
metallic preparations for certain diseases. They are, hence, later than the thirteenth 
century. 


i 







Sarahgadhara, the author of the Samhita definitely lived in the fourteenth century. 
And from the description of the delirious fevers (sannipata) by Sarhgadhara, the 
author of the Trisati, it can be deduced that he is later than the samhilakara, that 
is, he lived in the fifteenth century. 

He mentions himself at the end of his work as “ a disciple of Vaikunthasrama, 
the gest of the Yatis and a ravala mgir devoted to Siva-Birvati.”=s He composed 
328 verses describing the various types of fevers and their different treatments. He 
has, moreover, detailed the two sorts of delirious fevers with thirteen varieties of 
each as well as the treatment in every one of these. Bhiavamisra has incorporated 
a major portion of the “ jvara-prakarapa ” of the Trisati Thus, while the Trisati is 
an original composition, the Bhmaprakasa is merely a compilation. Even the poetic 
qualities in this na^r Vaidya are considerable and a good deal of his reputation de- 
pends upon the same.^s 

The author gives us to know that several nagirs, with poetic abilities and com- 
manding respect in royal courts indulged in private medical practice. His father, 
Devaraja, too, was a good physician. 


? ' H 

,i I kt. 





RanakesarL 

Nothing definite is known about Ranakesari, except a few details gathered from 
his Yogadlpika regarding his nagir origin and the sources of his work, viz., the works 
of Susruta, Agnivesa, Harita and V^bhaflta. 

The Yogadlpika, consisting of three-hundred and ninety verses, outlines in brief 
the many diseases, their symptoms and medicines. Verses regarding the symptoms 
are taken from the Madhavanidana, whereas several verses on medicine are original. 
No other authors, except those mentioned above, are referred to in the text ; nor are 
there any quotations indicating Rapakesari’s time. The work neither prescribes treat- 
ments by metallic preparations nor does it refer to opium ; mere herbal medicines are 
prescribed. But we shall desist from conjecturing an early date for him, say thirteenth 
century, from the argumentum ex silentii. We have placed him with the fifteenth 
century Vaidyas, merely^ because the nagirs proceeded well with medical activities 
during this century. VaidyarSja J. T. Acarya possesses a MS. of the Yogadlpika. 


28. 
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Gangadhara Yatindra 

Another Vaidya about whom we are in darkness is Gangadhara Yatindra the 
author of the Y ogaratnamala, a MS. of which written in Ahmadabad in 1574 a.d. 
(Vik. Sarhvat 1630) is available’® though the date or domicile of the author is not 
therein mentioned. Possibly, the date given in the MS. is the date of its composi- 
tion and not of its copy ! 

KALYAiyA (16th century) 

A work named Bdlatantra is composed in 1588 a.d. (Vik. Sarhvat 1644). Its 
author, Kalyana Vaidya, gives his father’s nam.e as Mahidhara, who was a devotee 
of Laksminrsimha and well-versed in the Vedas. His grandfather, Ramadasa, was 
devoted to Rama. In the concluding stanza of the work, he notes the above date of 
its composition. In the Bdlatantra, published by Krsnaraja Khemaraja, ahiksetra is 
an erroneous substitute for the author’s ahicchatra community, an appellation fre- 
quently given by Mahidhara in many of his works composed in Benaras. A Mahi- 
dhara, author of the Vedadipabhasya on the white Yajurveda is well-known, though his 
identification with Mahidhara, Kalyana’s father, is not definite. He is, undoubtedly 
the author of the MmtramahodadU “ a work inspired by his son, Kalyapa ” and 
written in Varapasi and completed in 1645 (Vik. Sarhvat). Other persona! details 
in the colophon also tally with those in the Bdlatantra of Kalyapa which was com- 
pleted in 1644 (Vik. Salhvat) 

Another distant scion of Mahidhara, Tarkavagha bhattdcdrya kavi Vepidutta has 
written in 1718 a.d. a gloss, Rasikaranjam cm. the Rasatarangit}l and also a work 
on rhetoric, Alamkdracandrodaya by name ; Vepidutta, too, calls himself an ahiccha- 
tra of the VaUa family. Though these writers settled in Benares chiefly for the pur- 
pose of study, their native land is Gujarata, as the ahicchatra, designation of the 
nagirs of the prasnord sub-caste, originally lived there.’® 

The Bdlatantra of Kalyana Vaidya describes the diseases of children, viz., diar- 
rhoea, cough, piles and others and prescribes medical treatment for each of these. 
Regarding these diseases, the Susruia abounds in religious superstitions and blends 
with them the general treatment. But Kalyapa has merely expanded the subject with 
additions of their religious mode of appeasement (Sdnti), which is not given in the 
Susruta, thus revealing his deep knowledge of the •mantrasdstra and of astrology. Of 
the four or five works on the diseases of children, tht Bdlatantra enjoys an import- 
ant position. 

DeveSvara (17th century) 

"While the end of the sixteenth century witnessed the composition of the Bdla- 
tantra, a little later, that is, in the seventeenth centuiy-, a work which dealt exclu- 
sively with female diseases, named Strmldsa was written by Devesvara, a MS. of 
which is preserved in the Deccan College Library. The Strmldsa occupies a unique 
position ii| the ancient Indian medical literature, as works of this kind in Sanskrit are 
few and far between. 


30. Catalogue of India Office Library, No. 2357. 

31. For the history o£ the Ahicchatra community, vide, the author’s article under the 

caption of “ -Ahicchtra Jnati ” in AifiMsite Sffwsodfema, pp. 709-716. 
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The work contains seven tarangm dealing at length with leucorrhoea, difficult 
labour, aphrodisiac, etc. Certain formulse are quite original The author is a sfi- '. 
goda brahmin by caste and the son of Murari. His being a Srigodja as well as the 
use of some Gujarati synonyms like javantn for jdtipatrl (meca) or choda for mu- 
dhugarhha assure us of his Gujarati domicile. The work gives no date, either of its 
competition or even of its manuscript. But the allusions to various authors and 
works like Susruta, Viagbhatta, Atri, Caraka, Puruhuta, Vrnda, Baihga, Cakra and the 
UdMsatantm, Yogimmuta, Rasdrnma, etc. provide us with his earlier limit as the 
thirteenth century. He has, moreover, borrowed several formulae from the Rma- 
mtmsamuccaya and is conversant with the use of opium and metallic preparations. 
He is thus later than the fourteenth century. But the employment of the numerous 
Gujaratji words forbids one to presume his date to be as early as the fourteenth-lif- 
, teenth century. The Gujarati word, choda current in Kathiawar for muddhagarbha 
is used in a GujaraU medical work of the seventeenth century and is nowhere used 
in prior Sanskrit works, except the strWUdsa, which cannot hence, be placed before 
the seventeenth century. The Bdlatmtra, the Bhmaprakdsa, etc. of the sixteenth 
century, though treating with a similar subject show no knowledge of the Strmldsa, 
A manuscript of another of this author’s work, the is possessed 

by the Eiajavaidya of Bundi. 

Up.^hyAya Madhava (17th century) 

Upadhyaya Madhava, the author of the Ayurvedaprakdsef’^ and the Bfhatpak& 
vali seems to have lived in this century. Many persons, bearing the same name, 
Madhava, have ventured in the study of different subjects of Sanskrit literature and 
have given rise to much confusion. Upadhyaya Madhava is different from and later 
than Madhavakara, the author of the and the son of Indukara as 

also MMhavac&rya, the author of the though rhany Vaidyas believe in 

the identity of the latter two. . But the bhi^yakiara Madhavaoarya, was as he himself 
has remarked at the outset of his undertaking, a prime-minister of the Vi jayanagara 
Ellng Virabukka I (1314 a.i>.— 1371 a.d.) He is, thus, a Southerner and lived in the 
fourteenth century . Whereas Madhavakara, the pathologist, lived in Bengal before 
800 A.a These two are thus separated by a wide gulf of time and space. Upadh- 
yaya Madhava, as stated in the colophon of the Ayurvedaprakdsaf b, Sarasvata 
brahmin of Saurastra and a resident of KaS (Benares) He is, moreover, not ear- 
lier than the sixteenth century as he has quoted with names from the sixteenth cen~ 
tury works like the and others. 

The Ayurvedaprakdsa contains a lucid treatment of various topics of chemistry 
like (1) the processes of purification of mercury, (2) the metals and the minerals, 
(3) purification and calcination of gems, (4) the qualities and types of poisons 
and their antidotes. The work being a last representative of the school of Ayurvedic 
chemstry, it draws upon and adds to, with frequent alterations, the matter of the 
earlier sources. Upadhyaya Madhava differs from his predecessors especially in giving 
names of the authors ,and works which he quotes, 

Upadhyiaya Madhava has adopted a most common practice of the seventeenth 

is already published in the Ayurvedagramkarnm, and is 
atw bv Vaidyamja Shri Jadavji Tiicumji, Acarya, 
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century writers of Sanskrit medical works, .that of employing Gujarati words in their 
texts.®® ■ , , 

Nayanasekhara (1680 a.d.) 

, ^ A Jain, Nayanasekhara by name, and a disciple of Adarya Jifianasekhara' of 'the' 
Aficalagaccha sect is the author of a Gujarati work the Yogaratnakaw written in 
1680 A.D. (Vik. Samvat 1736). 

^.The Yogamtmkara is a voluminous work, dealing with^ all subjects' of ancient 
Indian medicine, including many new formula current among the Jains as well as 
the Hakims. 

Other Jain authors of medical works are srikahtha, the author of the Hitopu- 
. desu, Manikyadeva, the author of the Rasdvatara, and Harsakirtisuri, the author of 
the Y ogQcint-uMU'f^i. But these being domiciled elsewhere than in Gujarata, are not 
included in this survey. Moreover, these works of the Jain writers, except the Yogu- 
ratnakara are not easily available. But Nayanasekhara has humbly admitted the 
debt of his predecessors. The Yogdruinukarci is, besides being a typical work re- 
presenting the medical system of the Jains, a good specimen of Jain Gujarati lite- 
rature. 

Jain Gorji Motichand. 

The Vaidyamanjart is a Sanskrit work on medicine by Gorji Motichand, a Jain 
of Cutch. The work is not published and there is no evidence to fix its date. The 
(1908) gives a note that ‘‘the work prescribes a general treatment 

for plague.*' 

Madhava. 

A fragment of a small work on medicine, the Yogasaniuccaya, written in Sanskrit 
by a^Gujanati, Madhava, was lying with the late Shri Tanasukhram Manasukhram 
Tripathi. The work, as the author remarks, is a collection from old sources, like the 
Stisruta, the Trimamastra, the Sarangasastra etc. Adadhava is thus later than Tri- 
malla, that is, he lived in the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eight^nth 
century. He is a §rigo4a brahmin, residing in Vatapattana, the son of Harirama and 
the grandson of Gopajita.3‘ Even his father Harirama was an efficient Vaidya. 

18th Century. 

With the death of the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 a. d. commences a dark 
cia of chaos in Indian politics as in literature. Though no outstanding work on medi- 
cine of this ^ntury is available, a few eminent Vaidyas lived in Gujarata-Kathiawar. A 
tradition exists in the Zandu family that a Vaidya named DinamaijI had accompanied 
a Alogul prince on a tour to Kathiawar and initiated one Ranchodji Bhatta of the 
family in medical learning— a heritage which is preserved upto the present genera- 

33. Here is given as a specimen the tnantra used as an antidote a gainst the poisoning 

of 3. SUeIcO 1’*-— 

M (jiRn JJSia m 

34. - Vide, . .-the vv. at the , beginning of the' Y ogasamuccaya. . . 
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tion. Another Laksmirama isarma, a Mevaia brahmin of Ahmedabad was a success- 
ful practitioner of the eighteenth century and commanded great respect in the court 
of Maharajadhiraja Pratapasiiriiha of Jaipur. His grandson, Kimarama Sarma was a 
professor in Ayurveda in the Sanskrit PathaSaM of Jaipur and was the author of a 
Sanskrit work, the Siddhabhaisajyamatiimdla, one of the best medical works of the 
nineteenth century. 

The present century is remarkable for the many-sided activities in medical science 
e.g. literary, public as well as educational, but these form no part of this article. Among 
the latest of the authors, who have carried on the ancient tradition of medical science 
can be enumerated Vitthaiji Bhaifta (1810—1850 A.!>.), his son and pupil Za^du 
Bhatta (1831 A.D.— 1899 a.d.), his another pupil Ruganiathjli Indraji (19th century 
as well as Bavabhai Acalaja (1824 A.i>.— 1893 a.d.) and Prabhurama Jlvapamma 
(1836 A.D.— 1902 A.D.). Of these, Ruganathaji Indraji is the author of a Gujarati vo- 
cabulary (nighantu) of medical terms and Bavabhiai Acalaji of the Rasaratnmmnimdld, 
But the medical activities of the concluding years of the last century are too extensive 
to be summarily dismissed and demands an exclusive treatment in an article or a 
book. 

The above brief survey of the progress of ancient medical literature from the 
twelfth century to the modern era has not been exhaustive due to various limitations 
like the insufficiency of material or personal handicaps. But from whatever I have 
been able to note down here, it will be evident that the litterateurs of Gujarata made up 
for their earlier disregard for medical science and enlightened the land on many 
aspects thereof, like chemistry, diseases of females and children, etc. And though 
Gujarata lagged behind Bengal, its progress may well compare with Mahlarai^tra. And 
whereas in Bengal, a single community has upheld the tradition of propagating medi- 
cal science, there is no such community in Gujarata, where individuals of many a com- 
munity {e.g. Rdyakavdlas, srtgodas, Ndgtrs, Modhas, Jains, Sdrasvatas, etc.!); have 
offered their quota in its advancement. 

And I close this with a wish and a hope that Gujarata in future will shine out as 
a first rate advancer of ancient medical literature of India. 


THE GUJARAT REGION AND THE PARSE^ES,: 

A HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

■ ■ By 

Prof, MANECK B. FITHAWALLA, d.sc. (Geography), f.g.s. 

Bombay University Teacher in Geography jor Postgraduate Research. 

Introduction : 

Nature has d^tined our great country to be a definite geographical unit, admit- 
ting within its limite, for many milleniums, long streams of peoples of differait castes 
aral creeds and pving them opportunities of mingling their cultures in the different 
physiographic r^ions into which it is divided. Indeed, if there is any country in the 
world whidi is most suitable for the task of unifying mankind, it is India. But Man, 
(Xi the other hand, has marie a mess of it and, breaking her laws, has put up such 
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unnatural political barriers and provincial .boundaries that now it does not enjoy 
i the peace and piosperity whieli it used to enjoy for centuries., 

, One natural sub-divisilon of India is Gujarat and one of the peoples .who have 

' ■ inhabited this region and given its valued share in its cultural progress for about a 

thousand years is Parser Zoroastrians^ No community has come into greater pro- 
minence in Modern India in spite of its microscopic minority than the Parsees of 
, Gujarat and no community has exercised a greater cultural influence in the whole 
' country, in spite of its socio-religious segregation from other peoples of diverse castes 

and religions, than this small band, mostly living on the West Coast Really, if there 
is any class of people which has claimed not centuries but thousands of years for its 
' continuous and varied history and, at the same time, has seen such vicissitudes of 

life as the rises and fails of empires, high peaks of prosperity and deep troughs of 
I adversity, intense religious persecution and strong communal solidarity, it is the 

I Parsees. 

5 It is not a mere accident that this community has happened to live in India for 

I a thousand years and more, in concentrated settlements only on the West Coast. There 

I must be some definite historico-geographical reasons why the Parsees have done 

so. Even a casual observer will be able to see this fundamental fact about them, 
viz. '' its concentrations, concentration in a particular region, concentration in a 
particular part of that region and finally extreme concentration in a particular city 
flourishing in if’ 

i The Census reports of 1941 show the distribution of Parsee population in the 

( whole of India as in the following table : 


Province of Bombay (British ) : 86,270 


Bombay City 

59,813 


Northern Division 

19,965 


Central Division 

5,904 


Southern Divisic-<n 

588 


Indian States [Bombay Presidency): 

8,803 

' Western India ' 

'' 586 ■ 


Western Kathiawar 

119 


Eastern Kathiawar ■ ' 

33 


Sabar Kantha' Agency 

13 


Gujarat States 

1,122 


Baroda State' ' 

6,930 


Province of Sind : 


3,841 

Karachi City • 

3,700 


Rest of the Province 

141 


Rest of India i 


15,976 


Total Parsee Population 

1,14,890 


t: 
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The coinparative distribution of the Parsee population on the West Coast and 
the other parts of India is shown below : 

Provime or State Total Par sees Percentage 

Bombay Presidency 86,270 75‘2 

Baroda State 6,940 6*0 

Bombay States 1,341 1*0 

Western India States 751 *6 

Rest of India. 19,598 17*0 


So, clearly, it is the Bombay Presidency that claims the largest number of Par- 
sees. A small percentage of this lives in the Native States, preferring the Baroda 
State. Barring the majority of 59, '8 13 living in the City of Bombay, many of whom 
have migrated to it in recent years, we shall deal with the Parsee population of 
Gujarat in the present paper. 

In a paper recently submitted to the University of Bombay on the subject of 
Parsee settlements in India, some of the conclusionsi drawn are as follows 

1. The Parsees are the smallest minority community in India (-03 per cent. 

of the total Indian population in 1941). 

2. They are not accidentally concentrated on the West Coast of India. 

3. Like other minority communities in India they tend to settle in towns and 

live in colonies of their own. 

4. They have built their settlements near the mouths of rivers or in natural 

ports, occupied fertile agricultural lands in Gujarat or attempted to 
trade without any religious or social restrictions. 

5. The chief reasons for these settlements were (a)' preservation of their sacred 

faith and (b) facilities for agriculture, trade and commerce. 

6. Most of the nrigmal settlements were in the Native States^^ 

7. The coming of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the British to 

India gave the community a great fillip and it prospered in such ports 
as Diu, Broach, Surat, Navsari, Cambay, etc. 

8. With the coming of the railway and the development of the Bombay har- 

bour the Parsees migrated to the Island and shared in the foundation 
and prosperity of the city, as they also did in Karachi. 

The Gujarat Region 

Wliile dealing, now, with the Gujarat region, it is to be seen why this parti- 
cular part of the country was chosen by the Parsees for their settlements, how and 
under what circumstances they grew and why, in the end, the people migrated to 
other parts of India. Incidentally, we shall attempt to find the conditions on which 
their material prosperity depended and to solve some of the present-day problems, 
with which the community is faced, in the light of a historico-geographical iiers- 
pective. 

Geographical Control in the Region 

Let us review, first of all, the geographical conditions in the region and their 
control on the activities of human beings in general Physiographically, the region 
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is clearly:. defined and /lies the 20 '^N and 24^N latitudes. With Cutch and 

Kathiawar as itS'. appendages, ' it falls .within the Section of W^estem Peneplain, be- 
ionging to the Province of tlie Deccan Trap^ Region of the Indian Peninsula, Actually 
it lies between the very dry Rajputana highlands and the very wet .west-coast plains, 
sloping away from, the Western Ghats towards the Arabian sea. Most of thetn .are 
below the 200, feet, contour with sm.all hills in between. Except, therefore ■ some 
good sea.-side^ resorts, there are no suitable hill sanatoria iH' the region. Thus, 
■Gujarat forms a contrast between two divergent regions, sharing the .merits.' and 
d.emeiits of both. 

ill Geoiogkd Aspects 

, Afr. D. N. Wadia.., hi.mself a. Gujarati and a doyen of Indian geology, has W'ell 
said : “ Although Gujarat to-day is a w^ell-defined unit of the Deccan mainland, its 
separate entity is only of very late origin, stamped upon it by a few superficial geo- 
graphical factors." This at once makes it a most suitable area for human settlement 
in prehistoric and historic times. '.Solid outcrops are mostly found in the far north 
a'lid they co.nsist of some crystalline complex, overlain by Dharwar slates and other 
metamorphic ' rocks but wit,h very few m.ineral deposits. Even some representa- 
tives of the Gondwana rocks here are devoid of coal and other economic minerals. 
So are also the unproductive Cretaceous rocks, next in age, 'found in Gujarat.' Not 
until the great volcanic eruption of the Deccan lava was Gujarat destined 
to receive its rich rocky material, which has stcnsd in good stead for it for all sub- 
sequent ages. Its disintegration by subaerial agencies w^as a good gift and the 
soil derived from it viz. reiur the black cotton soil, has yielded crops, which have 
given it its prosperity for all times. Since the Deccan plateau has. never gone under 
the sea during the Tertiaiy epoch, there are no marine rock formations of this 
period found in this region, except a fe^v outcrops of nummulitic limestone in Surat 
and Broach districts and in some strata in the gulf of Cambay. This, again, is a 
very important and fortunate circumstance for the economic history of the region, 
as there are some chances ol finding petroleum in this horizon. Although on the 
whole, therefore, the geology of Gujarat is unproductive, all the surface accumula- 
tions of sub-recent periods, formed by the decomposition and weathering of the 
native rocks as productive soils and by the deposition by subaerial agencies as river 
terraces, gravel beds, flood plains etc. — all are very helpful for bearing water and vege- 
tation. The rich black cotton soil is also a nroduct of this late p-polocrtral 



lies draining the Rewakantha States and harbouring Broach at the end, while the 
Tapti occupies a trough between the Ajanta hills and the Satpuras. with the old 
important city of Surat on its mouth. The Sabarmati still further north has its 
important tributaries draining the N. E. tracts and flows south-westerly along some 
strike valleys. Altogether, there are some twelve rivers, big or small, in Gujarat 
flowing into the gulf of Cambay, over and above the water torrents draining the 
region during the monsoon season, no irrigation is, however, done by any canal 
: system... 

The soils of the alluvial plain, widening fortunately as we go northwards, are 
fertile, as we have noticed above in connection with Post-Tertiary deposits. Here and 
there are laterite caps, harbouring mango trees and giving light-red to dark-brown 
tints of limonitic and aluminous salts. The coastal band of alluvial fans and de- 
trital deposits is covered over with sand dunes, beaten and piled up by the south- 
west monsoon current along the coast, so that except the ports in the mouths of the 
rivers the whole coast is uninviting and the rivers are seasonal and not quite navi- 
gable. The same monsoon current is responsible for the rivers getting in spate for 
days and weeks during the season, causing terrific floods and tremendous soil ero- 
sion in many parts of the region. Good lands have readily turned into bad lands and 
poverty has increased. 

(3) Climatic Conditions 

Climatically, Gujarat forms a transitional tract between the dry desert and the 
moist monsoon type. Both the temperatures and the rainfalls improve as we go 
southwards, e.g. 120°F in the north, with a great diurnal and seasonal range, to SOT 
in the south with smaller ranges. Rainfall varies from about 20"" in the north to 
about 100"" in the south. The 40'" isohyet passes suitably through the best land so 
far for cotton. The variability of rainfall is the greatest in the north, so^ that while 
some years are notable for floods, others are for famines of the severest type. Luck- 
ily through the low west-east rivers-valieys the S. W. monsoon-current penetrates and 
waters the parts, which would otherwise go dry. The Western depression hardly 
cover Gujarat, so that there is generally no rainfall in winter. The Eastern depres- 
sions, however, passing across the region, do bring in storm waters at times. Surface 
tanks and underground wells are the chief sources of water for these reasons. Chances 
of semi-artesian wells, however, are good in some parts of Gujarat. 

CLIMATIC TABLES 
L Rainfall 


Region. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-May 

June-Sep. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Annual 


(1) (2) 

(1) (2) 

(1) (2) 

(1) (2) 

(1) (2) 

Gujarat 

Konkan 

•2 *4 

•1 *3 

•4 -9 

20 2'6 

30-6 34-5 

100-9 83-8 

1-1 1-3 

5-5 7-4 

32 37 

109 94 


jV.B._Most af the rain falls during the months of June to September and in Guiarat it 

off-seas^ ^eie are some good rivers in Gujarat, they are useless during the 

on season, [(l)- inches of rainfall, (2) = No. of rainy days]. 
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Locality 


Max. T at noon.. Min. T in .. the ' morning 

, (F) , . .-(F) 


Daily range 
■(F) 


Jan. May June Aug. Jan. May June Aug. . Jan. May June Aug. 

.Ahmedabad 85." 107" 93" 97" 58" 79" 79". 72" 27" ,'28"'' 14" 25°. 

Bombay 83° 91° 85° 88'° 68° 81° 78° 77° 15° 10° 7° 11° 

N.B . — The cli,iiiate of Gujarat is much more rigorous than that of Bombay^ which is 
natiirally preferred by modem Parsees. 

(4) Vegetation and Animal Life 

The hilly parts of the region in the .north-east are covered with forests of Mahva 
teak and especially bamboo and wild animals and wild tribes alone inhabit them. The 
plundering tribe of Kolis is .well-known. Sandier and drier parts of the plain are 
devoid of vegetation. Wherever the rainfall is heavy, rice fields flourish. Towards 
the coast, there exists a narrow strip of land of salty soil and brackish water, har- 
bouring cocoanut, palm and toddy trees. The rainfall in the rest of the plains is so 
variable that the plants; growing there have become capable of adapting themselves 
to the water supply. The typical domestic animals are cattle, sheep and goats. In 
fact, the region is idea! for mixed farming of cattle and crops. Prosperous villages 
crop up where there are some rich cotton soil and good water. Both the soil and 
climate are not so good, as to yield wheat, but Jowar and pulses take its place with 
only sca.nty winter wheat crops. 

(5) Cultural Aspects : Interaction of Man and Nature 

Culturally, again, the Western Peneplain Section coincides with the Gujarat Re- 
gion. There is an inherent cultural unity between Gujarat proper and the Cutch- 
Kathiawar peninsula with certain local peculiarities. Like the region itself, the 
Gujarati language is a denuded relic of old Sanskrit, metamorphosed and altered by 
the passage of time into a dialect with its inherent cultural peculiarities. The 
soft soil has produced a soft race of Gujarat's, always known as peaceful tillers 
of the soil. Nearly 90% of the population is rural with towns, situated only on the 
coast and the banks of the rivers and having facilities for trade with foreign lands. 

Not always happy at home due to the double calamity of flood and famine, the 
Gujaratis have had their lucky escapes through the few flourishing ports on one hand 
while there are streams of influx of peoples from far and near on the other. This is 
the greatest advantage the region has of the sea board, however uninviting it has been 
due to the unbroken condition and the growth of sand on its fringe. Many have been 
its foreign cultural contacts within this region, e.g. European and Zoroastrian, the 
former in recent years and the latter from early historic timi^. 

The effect is chiefly found in the peculiarities of the various dialects of Gujarati. 
Cutchi is affected by Sindhi, while Marwari just enters northern Gujarat Parsee 
Gujarati is a most unnatural conglomeration of Gujarati and Irani. Thus the Guja- 
rati language and literature contain many relics of old, such as Scythian, Dravidian, 
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Jain, etc., and Gujarati can be styled as the most westerly branch of the Indo-Aryan 
languages, reaching the sea-board for further contacts by the sea. 

Themselves so docile and peace-loving, the Gujaratis were destined to be frequently 
invaded by virile and warlike peoples, the Rajputs and the Mahomedans from the north 
and the Mahrattas from the south. Fitly it is called the “ Garden of India ” and it 
has been proved to be so for all times. 

In the matter of communications, the Gujarat region is not very fortunate. Due 
to the e.xistence of low lands and a large number of rivers and Khadis crossing them 
in the east- west direction, there are very few roads and through routes constructed so 
far. There is the single coastal railway, the B. B. & C. I, R., touching incidentally 
most of the important Parsee settlements or towns, but it has the disadvantages of 
enormous railway bridges and numerous Nullas, so that during the monsoon season 
whenever there are breaches due to floods, the traffic is deranged and communica- 
tion stopped. There is no trunk road between Bombay and Ahmedabad and there are 
very few rural roads available to carry the products -of the countryside to the railv/ay 
stations. The Tapti Valley railway is important in this respect but there is much to 
be desired in its maintenance and improvement. In fact, there is sO' far practically no 
rail-road competition, healthy or unhealthy, on this side of the country. 

(6) Subdivisions of Gujarat 

The Gujarat Region can be subdivided into three parts, viz., Upper, Middle and 
Lower. 


2. Middle Gujarat. 


3. Lower Gujarat. 


Sub-region Characteristics 

1. Upper Gujarat. —Lying near the great physical divide, dry and barren. Has a 
poor, sandy soil. Variability of rainfall is nearly 30%. Both 
cold and heat are intense. Rivers do not flow all throughout the 
year. Tanks are provided for water. Wherever the soil hap- 
pens to be good and well water is available, millet is grown. 
Some prominent outcrops of old Archean and Trap rocks like 
hilly islands. Also peninsula-like protrusions of metamorphic 
rocks. Some minerals are found. 

-The isohyet of 40” rainfall passes through it. Healthier climate 
with black cotton soil and therefore more populated. Rice is 
grown only on the banks of the rivers. Good river ports. 
—Nearer the Deccan Plateau. Wettest and most thickly populat- 
ed. People rich and flourishing. Hilly approaches in the east 
are cov^ed wth forests, which are inhabited by wilder tribes. 

1 he plain of rich Regur is getting narrower. Rivers are shorter and 
more rapid, forming alluvial fans near their mouths. 

these sub-regions, the cultural and natural landscapes also give rise to the 
Western Gh^ts Hum.? ’J v to^ts, and (3) the forest slopes of the 

spring tides, when enough water goew up ts oniy during 

■sash the ZZTVSt f, SC" 
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Historical Backii’Otmd 

. There is no, doubt that sea routes between _ India and the Middle' East have .ex- 
isted for many long centuries, and people from Arabia, Syria, Armenia, Iraq and 
Iran have migrated ;tO'' our countr^^ by sea^ owing to the/ peculiar steppe-desert con- 
ditions prevailing in them. A Parsee colony is said to have existed' at Kalyani . as 
early as the 6th century A. D. and there are colonies of Syrian Christians: established 
in South India even from earlier times. As a result of this ancient contact between 
India and 'Persia particularly, there were frequent immigrations ■ of Zoroastrians...on 
the West Coast, for one reason or another. But 'in their case religious persecution 
was: the most important.. Though the available information on the history: of 
Gujarat ” says Khan Bahadur Commissariat,” in the eighth century of the Christian 
era is fragmentary and the perio'd is shro:uded in great, obscurity, we must me:ntion 
om episode of considerable significance for the future, which has generally been 
ascribed to the first batches of the early Parsis, who left their ancestral fatherland 
of Iran, after the fail of the great Sassanian Empire, in order to escape the religious 
persecution: by the Arab conquerors and landed on the hospitable shores of Gujarat, 
where their descendants have been settled for the last twelve hundred years. The 
traditional date for the landing of these Iranian ' Pilgrim Fathers at some spot 
near the present hamlet of Sanjan, has been given as Shravan Shud 9 Samvat 772 
(A.D. 716). Though this date has been challenged by competent historical scholars, 
it appears best, until more light is available on the subject, to accept it as a wwking 
hypothesis. It must be also borne in naind that the exodus from Parsia was spread 
over several generations, and that later batches of Zoroastrian fugitives from that 
country continued to arrive at the coast-towns of Gujarat in the ninth and tenth 
centuries.” It would be interesting to imagine what would have been the condition 
of this community today, had the Pilgrim Fathers migrated to some other country 
and not landed on the West Coast of India. Being a virile, illustrious and dashing 
race, it is likely that they might have won. independence and established a separate 
and very prosperous colony somewhere else, long years ago. Their fate, however, 
was linked with the Gujaratis, a branch of the ancient Vedic Aryans, who once lived 
together with the Persian Aryans in the Aryan Home on the banks of the 'Syr- Amu 
Darya Doab. And together they have, indeed, lived peaceful and flourished in their 
new home in the Gujarat region to its infinite advantage. 

High ProbaUlity of Kisseh-eSanjmi : Parsee Pilgrnn Fathers 


The most important document regarding the early history of the Parsees is the 
j Kisseh-e-Sanjan written in Persian by one Mobed Bahman Kaikobad Sanjana, at 

I Navsari in 1599 A.D. Attempts have been made recently to disprove the authenti- 

I city of this only available traditional source and although Bahman’s writings are 

^ rather poetic, sentimental and dogmatic in some respects, good Parsee historians, vi 2 . 

Prof. Shapurji Hormusji Hodivala, Mr. Shapaurji Kavasji 'Hodiwala, Dr. Sir Jivanji 
; Jamshedji Modi and others have accepted the spirit of the poem and tried to sup- 

port the Sanjan theory. In fact, the Sanjan Memorial Column raised at the instance 
of the late revered Sir Jivanji is an outcome of this oontroversy. Prof. Hodivala has, 

1 however, suggested an alternative date of the landing at Sanjan viz, Samvat. 992 (936 
A.D.), by identifying Sanjan some 16 miles south of Daman. Wliile, therefore, iiis- 
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torians stili differ in their views about this very first Pars! colony in South Gujarat, 
geographical proofs are self-evident and cannot be gainsaid. How is it that there 
is such ari intense concentration of the Parsees on the West Coast ? Was Gujarat 
the ofily possible reg’on suitable for colonisation in India by this community, if the 
people came by a: land xo\xitl What was that land route between the Indian frontier 
and Gujarat ? The chief obstacle is the desert of Rajputana. It was easy to com- 
municate with a peace-loving Hindu Raja on the coast with no serious obstacles in 
the w^ay, except sea storms and pirates; but it was a herculean task to withstand 
the various warlike? tribes both on the N. W. frontier, and on the way as far as 
Gujarat, a thousand miles away. No doubt there were early Zoroastrian settlements 
in the Punjab, Sind, and other parts of India, as the numerous archaeological, 
numismatic and inscriptional records show. But there is not a single living ' colmy 
of early Parsees now left in these parts. The reason is that they were absorbed 
in the country in general The religious zeal, with which the Saiijan landing was 
made and tlie Parsee colonies in Gujarat were established, was not so strong and the 
historico- geo graphical circumstances were not so favourable tc^ them anywhere else 
in India as in Gujarat* The earlier Zoroastrian colonies in northern India were due, 
to some extent, to political conquests of Darius the Great, Mithridates, Beheram 
Gore, Khushru Parviz and other great Kings of Iran. Even Iranian princes mar- 
ried Indian princesses in the heyday of Iranian sovereignty. But this earlier in- 
tercourse was comparatively short-living and the Zoroastrians seem to have been 
absorbed in the Indian populace The cppiOsit.'cnists, hcwever, contend that the Zoro- 
astrian fugitives from Khorassan could not have possibly returned to the South 
Persian coast to embark for the Indian coast and through the Hormuz Island to cross 
the Arabian sea all the way to Kathiawar, when they should easily travel through the 
Khaiber Pass and enter India on the other side. But it must be remembered that 
in the past a much larger part of the Iran plateau, including the coast land, and not 
the present Khorassan Divide, alone was called by that name. Besides, emigrations 
through the Passes might have also taken place side by side but the colonies did 
long survive. It is the last batch of zealous, peace-loving and true Zoroastrians that 
came to India under dire circunistances and as such jor these many cen- 

turies that we are here to deal with. Not until some further archaeological excava- 
tions are made and inscriptions found to indicate the ancient Zoroastrian colonies in 
upper India, specially the land route or routes by which the Persians immigrated into 
Gujarat, will it be possible to dislodge this Sanjan theory. Suffice it to say, for 
the present, that it is highly probable that the last definite and rather concentrated 
exodus of the Persian Zoroastrians took place some twelve centuries ago and the 
landing was on the West Coast of India. The sea route taken by the emigrants was 
almost straight, the south-west monsoon producing the required drift and the sailor 
hugging the coasts all throughout. The Island of Hormuz, the Kathiawar port of 
Diu and finally Sanjan are geographically accurate points and it seems that the 
narrator of the Kisseh-e-Sanjan knew the geography of the regions well Prof. Hodi- 
wala, our chief historian, has been at pains in his ** Studies in Parsi History ” to show 
that there was a Hindu Raja of the Silhara dynasty ruling contemporaneously in this 
locality and that Sanjan was at that time a flourishing port. '' There can be no 
doubt that the Konkan Sanjan was originally a colony founded by the Zoroastrian 
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refugees who gave it its name after Saiijana '' town in the Khwaf district of KoM- 
stan, in which they ,lirst took refuge for religion' and conscience’s, sake : and which 
they afterwards abandoned „for more distant lands for 'the same reason. ..... That 

the naine fSanjan) was first given by the- Parsis-.. and is not of ' indigenous origin 
is further proved by the artificially Sanscritised forms ‘ Hanjamangara ’ of which 
such a good Sanscritist, as Telang, said he could not make .a.nytiiing so late, as 
ISSO. It is easy to suggest and it has been since suggested by many that, the Sanscri-, 
lised form is connected with' the Persian word ‘ Anjuman h Avestain ,Ha.njaman,a, 
meeting, assembly, congregation ,o.f , the 'Anjuman.’’ , According to A! Idrisi, an *4rab 
gmrirapher. Sanjan “v/aa a prosperous place in the 1,2th ccentury at least, its inhabit- 
ants were noted for industry,, iritelligence and of a warlike, temper and that town 
was large and had a.n extensive commerce.” Even the era mentioned in the Kisseh 
is correct, viz. the Vikram and mi the Shaka Samvat, as it was at Diu, the first 
iaiiding-place of the Sanjan Parsees, that they learnt the Gujarati Hindu system of 
ccunting the time. Incidentally this circumstance proves the cultural affinity of 
Kathiawar with Gujarat. 

The Exodus of the Iranshah 

Although politically Sanjan is said to be in the Konkan, geographically it ialls 
more or less within the Gujarat region. From this port to other ports in Gujarat pro- 
per, the exodus of the Iranshah (the Holy Fire, kindled by the Parsees at Sanjan and 
called Atash-e-Beheram, (the Fire of Victory), to other important Gujarat ports, was 
easy.' The very first Parsee' settlement in Middle Gujarat' has 'been considered 'to be 
Navsari in 1182, that is “ less than tliree hundred, years afteii the landing and the 
Zoroastrian colonies in some of the other towns (Vankaner, Anklesar, Variav etc.) 
came later”, according to Prof. Hodiwala. 

As in the case of a typical Gujarat village, the centre round which a Parsec 
colony Is establi'Shed is a Fire Temple. But in the central Zoroastrian city settlement, 
this temple' was of the cathedral type, called Athashbeheram or Iranshah. Political 
troubles did not unfortunately end with their colonisation on the West Coast, as 
the history of Gujarat sliO'WS, and the Parsees had to" face-.Mahomedan invasions here 
also in their peaceful' towns and villages. , Although one of the promises given, by 
them''to the Hindu Raja ■ was that they would always remain “Friends of Hindu- 
stan” and their principal occupation was cultivation, their warlike spirit, still burn- 
ing in them,, stood in good stead' and witii the Hindu rulers They too had to face the 
hostile assaults more than once, though not always with good results. Their best 
possession, 'the Sacred Fire, alone': they could carry ■ away wherever they had to 
go. The following are the chief perigrinations of the Iranshah in Gujarat, if we accept 
the dates of the Kisseh-e-Sanjan without any correction, for the present : 

1. Sanjan— 72 A.D. 1393. A.D. .. 

2. Barhot Mountain— 1393 A.D.— 1405 . A.D. 

3. Bansda— 1405 A.D.— 1419 A.D. ' 

4. NavsAri™-1419 A.D.— 1734 A.D.' '■ ■ 

5. Surat— 1734 A.D.— 1737 A.D. ,, ■ ■ . . 

6. Navsari— 1737 A.D.— 1740 A.D. ■" • 
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7. Bulsar— 1740 A.D. — 1742 A.D. 

8. Udvada — since 1742 A.D. 

Share Given by Pmms to Gujarat’s Culture 

Apart from preserving the Sacred Fire, which the Parsees kept on burning 
without a single mishap all these centuries in the above centres, they have given 
a very valuable share in the culture of the land and thereby repaid their debt of grati- 
tude to the rulers whoever they were,— Hindus, Mahommedans, Christians, --mani- 
fold in extent. In the words of a traveller through Gujarat in 1626 A. D.. when the 
Iranshah was located in Navsari ; “Turn we now to another sort of Gentiles in 
Surat and Guzzurat called Parsees who are a people banished hither upon the death 

of valliant Yazdgird, the Persian King Into India these Parsees came in five 

junks from Gasquez, sailing to Surat, where after treaty with Rajeaes and Bun- 
nyans, they got leave to plant, and living peacefully to exercise their religion.” 
“ {Travels into Divers Parts oj Africa and Asia the Great. — Sir T. Herbert). Going 
a step further the Parsees have exercised some civilising influences in Gujarat, which 
can be seen from' the following ; “ But if Persian Muhammadans were influential in 
India, the followers of the old Persian faith were also powerful agents in civilising 
the country. The Persian settlers in Gujarat— the forefathers of the modem Parsis,— 
did the same service to India ad the Huguenots did to England. They introduced 
new arts and sciences and enriched the life blood of the Indian nation. When we 
think of what the Parsis have done for India the Huguenots for England and the 
Puritans for America, we are almost inclined to think that there is good in re- 
ligious persecutions and that like Kingsley’s ‘ W ild North-Easter they drive hearts 
of oak seaward round the world.” (Henry Beveridge I.C.S. in “ India s Debt to 
Persia”.) 

So, remaining aloof from the native population and preserving a socioi-religious 
segregation and solidarity for more than 1000 years, the Parsees have proved themseKes 
to be serviceable to their land of adoption in every w'alk of life. Charity is a religious 
injunction and this great virtue has enabled them really to be “Friends of India ” in her 
needs, wherever they have lived in the land. One of the most outstanding Parsee 
Charities also affecting the future of Gujarat was the first bridge called Lady Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Bridge, constmcted between the Bombay* island and the mainland at Mahim 
at a cost of Rs. 1,55,000 in 1845, exactly a hundred years ago. 

Early Parsee Settlements in Gujarat 

Although adverse circumstances in India could not permit the Parsees to share 
their religion with the people of other communities as their forefathers did in Iran 
and of the Iranian empire for milleniums, they could willingly share their culture at 
least with the natives : Agriculture, according to the Zend — Avesta, is next only to 
godliness and this, therefore, was their first profession in Gujarat and they had 
to choose good cultivable soil and water supply for tlieir settlements. (1) Lower 
Gujarat, fringing on the Konkan, was the first sub-region chosen. The entrance 
through the Sanjan port was not difficult and the escape into the neighbouring Barhot 
hills was easy when their enemies chased them even here. Gradually the concen- 
tration took plare in Middle Gujarat. (2) There were long-distance migrations 
from the first port, tlK choice of the next settlements depending upon harbour faci- 
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lities on the one hand and good land on the other. The Native States were, therefore, 
preferred by them. (3) The Mouths of rivers and river terraces were most attractive 
to them. (4) With the growth of a settlement e.g. Surat, even short-distance migra- 
tions were tried and several villages round about it were either newly established or 
occupied alongside tire native farms. (5) Fresh fields and pastures new was their 
motto. The march of time opened their eyes and from farming they turned to 
cottage industries, export trade and, later on, even heavy industries such as cotton 
ginning, wea\dng, distillery work etc. 

Parsee life in Gujarat 

A good idea of the occupations, in which the Parsees of Gujarat indulged for 
many centuries, can be obtained from a study of the surnames they have adopted. 
There is not a commodity in Gujarat that does not distinguish a Parsee family from 
another,— names like Lodhawala, Lakdawala, Kandawala, Kerraw'ala, Limbuwala, 
Sopariwala, Bokrawala, Papetawala, Daruwala, Patramvala, Gorwala, Todiwala, 
Mithaiwala, Sodawaterwala, Batliwala, Vandriwala, Khajurina. Minwala, Battiwala, 
Masalawala, Bastawala, Unwala, Patwa and Hiramaneck. A large number of Parsee 
place surnames is also after the towns or villages their forefathers occupied, e.g. 
.4nklesaria, Bharucha, Pithawala, Surti, Gandevia, Billimoria, Bulsara, Nosakra, 
Bhasania, Sanjana, Udvadia, Damania, Daviarwala, Bhesania, Randeria, Sachinwala, 
Adajania, Mahuvawala, Medhora, Amrolia, Marolia, Khergaumwala, Mandviwala, 
Siganporia, Rajkotwala, Olpadwala, Vedchhawala, etc. 

In fact, the Parsees lived in any profitable locality and took to any profession 
which called for hard labour, honesty of purpose and long-range vision. But there 
were no Parsee butchers, barbers, shomiakers, 'blacksmiths and even beggars, as 
these touched their religious susceptibilities deeply. They thoroughly recognised the 
dignity of labour and a portion of their hard-earned wealth they shared with the 
poor, whether they belonged to their own community or others. They continued the 
study of Irani (Persian) and corresponded with their co-religionists in their old 
mother-land in important religious and social matters. The Revayats, composed at 
Broach some 500 years ago, were the results of these communications. 

They lived the same simple, honest and profitable life, ate the same staple food 
of rice and Jcwar, drank the same harmless drinks, built the same type of brick- 
timber buildings and wore the same kind of dress as the Hindus of Gujarat. Many 
of their social and some of their religious customs too they copied. Even their mode 
of recreation after hard labour vras the same e.g. Parabhs and Ujanis for whole 
families. Only in their religion they remained staunch and aloof, thinking this to be 
the safest course for them in a country of teeming millions ufith hundreds of castes 
and creeds. At the same time, they respected the religions of other communities and 
did not touch such things as the flesh of cows or pigs. On the other hand, they 
actually revered domestic animals, such as a cow or dog and considered Mahommedan 
Dargahs or tombs as holy. 

Prosperity and Adversity 

“ If knowledge were in the Pleiades, the Persians would have it.” True to this 
proverb from ancient times, the Gujarat Parsees educated themselves not only in 
their saaed lore but also in secular learning. They excelled in arts as well as in 
sciences as they came in their way. Their literacy thus came to nearly cent per cent, 
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Sanskrit, too, they learnt as a fulfilment of the pledge .given to the native king and 
most of the extant Avesta was translated by scholars like Neryosang Dhaval into this 
language of the Pandits. It is said that the Parsees of the 13th and 14th centuries a.d. 
knew Sanskrit so well that they could easily communicate with the intelligentsia of 
Gujarat. 

Later on, when dark ages set in and the Parsees could not remain in touch 
with the high-class Gujarati-speaking people, the dialect picked up by them from 
the illiterate ryot was a sort of broken Gujarati and to a certain extent Persianised. 
Otherwise the Parsees are capable of learning any language, native in origin, with the 
best possible accents and idioms. 

Not quite happy and prosperous at home, they sought fresh fields at first within 
the limits of Gujarat and, later on, even outside its limits. Thus there were three 
long-distance migrations as follows : — 

1. Motivated by political situations during the 10th century and after. 

2. Motivated by religious quarrels among themselves during the 15th, 16tli and 

17th centuries. 

3. Motivated by economic depressions during the 18th and the 19 centuries a.d. 

The erosion of good soil by floods, horrors of famines and fires, silting up of 

the Cambay and other Gujarat ports and river mouths, and the coming of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway were among the chief causes of Parsee emi- 
grations to localities outside Gujarat in more recent years, while invasions, raids and 
acts of violence upset their settlements in former times. 

Decay Sets in 

The total population of the Parsees in Gujarat in 1891 was 34,411 but decay had 
set in the community long before this. In 1880 Byramji Malabari, a native of Surat 
but one of the greatest Parsees of his time, wrote convincingly as follows : — 

“ Gujarat was long the headquarters of the Parsis, especially so Surat and the 
adjoining towns ; and it can now boast of some ‘ very good ' families. But the Parsis 
of Surat have fallen upon evil days. The Shettia class, that is the aristocracy, became 
by training, la 2 ;y, listless, gregarious creatures, grovelling for generations in one and 
the same grove. They cannot understand patriotism and though charity is the very 
basis of their grand old faith, they are utter strangers to that greatest of divine 
graces. Their notion of charity is the giving away alms, the distribution of money— 
their own and anybody else’s — to the deserving or undeserving, with some object, often 
tliat of earning popularity or official favour. That comprehensive virtue which in- 
culcates a spirit of justice and generosity and total forgiveness they lack the faculty 
to appreciate. They know not, the bulk of them, the true nature of charity. No 
doubt our Shetts are loyal to the British Crown, but to what ruling power have they 
ever been disloyal ? Loyalty is their policy, their interest. Excepting in, this matter, 
the Parsi Shett of Surat is an honest, peaceioving citizen. He seldom beats his wife, 
and is otherwise a very pious, moral old gentleman, with a few ' old-gentlemanly vices ’ 
and, many oid-gentlemanly virtues. 

There are Parsi Shetts in Bombay, too, a shade better than those in Surat. They 
are more civilised, so to say, but all their civilisation does not save them from priest- 
ly influence/’ 
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To a very great' extent this picture of Parsee life, given some 65 years. ago by 
one of us, is true to-day. Of course there were other causes also of this , decaying 
condition. 

Geographical Aspects' 0 / the Situation : 

A .study of the Map, especially drawn for this article, shows 
, 1. Some of the ports, which were prominent on the West Coast of India in 
olden times, lie more inland than they were before and have' lost their 
importance. 

2. The Narbada estuary is still the widest and the best in the whole region. 
But it is greatly silted up. No wonder one of the earliest localities chosen 
by the Parsees was Broach. 

. 3 . Villages, w’^hich are now lying off the beaten track, are almost abandoned by 
the Parsees. 


4. 


5. 


Most of the Parsee settlements are found in Middle Gujarat, which they^ 
found more suitable than the other parts. There was too touch con- 
centration. 


The B'. B. & C. L Railway touches most of the promnent settlements, while 
some of the rural roads touches others. But they stimulated migrations. 

6. The Mahi and the Sabarmati estuaries are unprofitable, because of the power- 

ful tidal bores produced by the monsoon winds. Their harbours are 
very rough and getting silted up, as time go^ on. 

7. In general, the pattern made by these settlements within the Gujarat region 

is in the shape of a ribbon broadening in the Middle sub-region and 
narrowing down as we approach the head of the Cambay gulf in the 
north and the Deccan plateau in the south. 

Present Parsee Population of Gujarat. ‘ 

The following table shows the present population of the Parsees of Gujarat, both 
urban: and rural, according to the Census of India, taken in 1931 : — 

^ URBAN POPULATION AND OVER m 


Surat : 

4,938 

Ahmedabad . . 1,331 

Anklesar 

263 

Navsari 

3,783 

Bulsar . . 1,285 

Rajpipla 

BO 

.(.3,727 in 

1941) . 

Biliimora . . 641 

Bansda 

240 

Nargol ; 

1,500 

Baroda . . 593 

Pardi 

170 

IJdvada 

1,500 

Gandevi . . 430 

■ Sachin • . . ■ 

144 

Broach . . 

1,457 

Bhavnagar . . 309 

Dliarampur 

,143 


RURAL 

POPULATION AND UNDER 

100 


Bhatlia (Surat). 


Hundred (Surat). 

Vedchha (Sachin) 


Rander (Surat). 


Siganpore (Surat). 

Sungad Viara (Nav 

sari). 

Bhesan (Surat). 


Sumali (Surat). 

Meciior (Gandevi). 


Bardoli (Surat). 


Umra (Surat). 

Karan] (Ahmedabad). 

Bliagva (Surat). 


Vesu (Surat). 

Ilav. . ■ 


Dumas (Surat). 


Amroli (Surat). 

Cambay, 


Ichhapore (Surat). 


Tena (Surat). 

Adajan. 


Kudiana (Surat). 


Tavdi (Navsari). 

Oipad. 
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Mahuva. Godar. 

Rajkot. Khergaum 

Saronda. Mandvi. 

Tarapore. Vankaner, 

Sanjan. Variav . 

Borigaum. Godhra. 


, ' GMkMi. 

Daman. 

Baviar. 

Din. 

Jamnagar. 

Khajod. 

— ^The most important landmarks in connection with every one of these settlements, 
old and new, small or big, are a Fire Temple, a Dharamshala, a Baugh and' a Tower of 
Silence. In large cities, such as. Surat, Navsari and Udavada there are cathedral-like tem- 
ples called Atash-e-Beherams, while in smaller places there are chapel-like temples called 
Aghiaries or Dar-e-Mehers. Similarly, there are Towers of Silence in places with a good 
Parsee population and only Aramgahs (burial grounds) in small towns and villages. Towers 
of Silence and Aghiaries in a mined condition still exist in several of the above villages and 
old towns. A Tower of Silence is very difficult and very expensive to make dnd hence the 
Aramgahs in small Parsee localities in India. 

That there is a distinct movement of Parsee population from Gujarat and its 
Native States to other parts of India, especially Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and 
Madras where they can make their living and preserve their racial characteristics, 
can be seen from the following table : 

District/ State. 1911 1921 1931 1944 

Bombay Presidency 78,185 79,783 86,007 86,270 

Difference +1,598 + 6,244 + 263 

Sind Province 2411 2,913 3,537 3,838 

Difference + 502 + 624 + 301 

Gujarat States/Agencies 2,585 2,453 2,335 1,899 

Difference — 132 — 118 — 436 

Baroda State 7,955 7949 7,127 6,930 

Dijfference — - 6 " 822 — 197 

The outstanding trends of Parsee population movements in particular districts 
are shown in the table given below : — 

Variation 

District. 1881 1891 1901 1910 1921 1931 1941 1881 to 

1941) 

Bombay City 48,597 47,458 46,231 50,931 52,234 57,766 59,813 +11,216' 

Bombay Suburbs Included in Thana 2,445 3,815 3,944 !+ 1,4^ 

Poona Dist. 1,574 2,046 2,342 2,695 3,067 3,473 3,681 + 2,'l07 

Thana 3,042 3,920 5,238 5,105 3,439 3,020 2,481 — 83 

Broach 3,042 3,273 3,127 2,770 2,221 2,090 2,092 — 964 

Surat 12,593 12,757 12,516 11,783 11,057 10,547 9,500 — 3,003 

Ahmedabad 652 835 1,323 1,639 1,670 1,397 1,885 + 1,235 

Karachi 969 1,408 1,841 2,202 2,720 3,364 3,721 + 2!752 

It is dear from the al»ve statistics that Gujarat, on the whole, has lost some 
thousands of Parsecs during the last century or two, while Bombay and other places 
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about 40% in the unmarried population and a decrease of about 33% in the married 
population of, the Parsees. This, coupled with the fact that the birth, rate, too., is 
greatly declining is a distinct danger sign.al for the whole com.muEity, which .has 
shown such a valuable record in the past history of Gujarat. 

Community Drifting towards Old Age 

The Parsee community is.^ really drifting towards; old age. , Already ,it i.s on the 
way to becoming a race of old people. The number of Parsee boys and .girls has 
greatly declined . during the past decades and that of the old persons has increased 
—a result of excessive birth control in city life. The Parsee birth rate and the mar- 
riage rate must greatly improve to ensure the solidarity of the race in the absence of 
any system of proselyt.ism, a policy adopted by the ' community under the present cir- 
cumstances. In any case, this drift towards a people of old age must be stopped. 

The Dark Side of Parsee Life 

The falling birth and marriage rates are not the only signs of the com-, 
!iTiinity’,s downfall These people are an easy prey to city life and its concomit- 
ant evils. While they lived a simple, healthy and religious life in Gujarat for many 
centuries, they are now getting more and more materialistic, luxurious and indif- 
ferent in large cities in India. There is extreme poverty on the one hand and abun- 
dant wealth accumulated by the last generation on tire other hand. The poor have 
learnt to live largely on doles, while the sons of the rich spend their fathers’ well- 
earned money recklessly. The priestly profession has suffered much owing to the 
advanced education, which their sons have been taking. Though the gain to the 
country on account of brilliant educated Parsees {sons of Mobecls) is great in every 
sphere of life, law, medicine, engineering, commerce etc,, the loss to Parsee priesthood 
is terrible. India has seen such great Parsees as Dadabhai Na.oroJi, Behramji Malbari, 
Jamshedji Tata, Kakhushru Kabraji, Jamshedji Jejeebhoy, Shapurji Bhamcha and 
others all hailing from one or the other Parsee settlements in Gujarat. But it is 
doubtful whether this stream of Parsee heroes will be continuous. 

Although their religion does not prohibit them to practise proselytism, their 
present social position in the country does not allow them to do so. They have 
indulged in inbreeding tremendously so far. At the same time, arguments in favour 
of communal marriage.s are advanced by scholars like Prof. J. J. Asana of- the 
Gujarat College. His theory is that ‘* the community, in general, carry as it were 
in their blood, small particles, germs, so to say, of some good qualities existing side 
by side witii other qualities, good, bad and indifferent. One great thing to remember 
about the nature of these particles or germs is that they always remain separate, 
distinct inside our bodies. They are transmitted, in the same way, separately from 
generation to generation according to certain laws, some, of which are known to 
science. These particles or germs do not get 'mixed up in the descendants, they 
do not change their individual nature but preserve their sameness or individuality 
for hundreds of years, lying side by side with other particles, like and unlike.” But, 
if there is really a danger of excessive inbreeding and if any extra blood must be 
incorporated into the Parsee community, a suggestion can be made of importing 
some Iranee Zoroastrians into it, in order to strengthen the Parsee physique, which 
is distinctly going down. 
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Remedies Suggested 

Another remedy, that can also be suggested at this stage, is that the Parsees, 
especially the lower middle and poor classes should go back to their ancestral lands 
in Gujarat and abandon fast city life. One interesting feature of the migration of Parsee 
population from, Gujarat is that the female population is still, to a certain extent, 
untouched, while men have gone out for their living. If, in the scheme of reconstruc- 
tion and post-war planning in Gujarat, these Parsees give their share, both the 
Gujarat province and the Parsee community would be benefited. We have seen 
before that it was not the liquor trade which made the community so rich in the past ; 
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but the opportumties are not given to the present generation. Some .kind .of definite 
adjustment' is greatly desirable in this case. While the natives of Gujarat could 
not easily cross the kdla p:cnif the Par.see3 have had a peculiar attraction .for water j™~ 
rivers, wells, seas- etc. over which the goddess Ardui Sura still presides. It was ' 
considered a . m.eritoriousi act to construct a well, Talav, Tav or Havada in a .dry 
place. There are many such Parsee landmarks found in Gujarat today. They still 
have the old , love for Baughs and Baghichas for which they were welhknown i.n 
Gujarat before. Their youths need a distinct bias to be given in their education" 
system for agriculture on one hand and trade and industry on the other. 

The Future of Gujarat and of the Parsees 

■ Besides, there, is yet so much planning to be done in Gujarat itself. Its rivers 
still remain to be trained and harnessed to prevent floods and soil erosion. A re- 
gular fact-finding and coordinating organisation is needed in Gujarat to facilitate 
the work of the newly appointed Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation 
Commission in India. The potentialities of the rivers of Gujarat, not only passing 
through the Gujarat region but incidentally through other provinces, are great. Higher 
up in the northern ranges of mountains and on the spurs of the W^tem States 
lying within the region, there are chances for hydro-electric works. 

In the whole region, a network of roads, railways and watenvays has to be 
constructed, if Gujarat is to be on a par with other provinces. A direct railway 
between Gujarat and Sind is a long-felt need of both. As an essentially agricultural 
province with such a vast alluvial plain covered with such fertile soils, there is 
immense scope for crop-planning, mixed farming and fruit gardening in the near 
future. Heavy and light industries are conspicuous by their absence in this part 
of India and the old cottage industries of Gujarat, for which it was well-known in 
the past, are not properly revived and renovated. Ahmedabad alone has robbed 
Bombay of much of the cotton industry and fortunately it has such a vast hinterland 
to control. Fishery on the Gujarat coast on modern lines is also non-existent. What 
a great scope is there for the old Parsee community in these fresh fields in Gujarat, 
which they must love and explore as much as their forefathers and in their home- 
land I The glamour of Bombay must go, sooner or later. 

Conclusions, 

1. So Gujarat, originally called the “ Garden of India, an age-old and peace lov- 
ing province, has fallen on evil days due to certain natural disabilities as well as public 
negligence and bad administration. It has vast potentialities but now its good land 
has turned into bad land, its erstwhile flourishing ports have been silted up and 
rival harbours and cities have taken their place.- .' : Where there was greenness there 
is barrenness, towns have turned into villages and ruins are found in place of 
palaces. 

2. The Parsees were destined to live the longest in this part of the country, with 
their haven of Sanjan fame as the starting point and with their cousins of Aryan 
descent, the Hindus, as their neighbours. They have given a valuable share in the 
cultural advancement and material progress of the province. Floods, famines and 
fires indeed drove them to Bombay and other prosperous British places in India. 
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3. They are wrongly supposed to have been living on the ' liquor ’ reputation. 
There was not a commodity found in' Gujarat in which they did not deal and not 
a fertile piece of land which they did not care to occupy ivithout any religious 
susceptibilities and moral objections. Freely too, they went abroad for trade and 
commerce from its ports. 

4. “ Back to the land ” should now be their motto and they should give their 
proper share, as their wise forefathers did, in the planning and development pro- 
gramme of Gujarat Together with the other peoples living in tlie region they can 
revive the industries ; united they can turn it into a happy garden ’’ once again, can 
transform its lovely valleys into so many other Tennessee valleys and urbanise its 
prosperous villages to be the pride-giving idols of its cosmopolitan people. 

5. The chances of their giving a further contribution to the growth of an Ali- 
iiidia civilisation are very great indeed, apart from their religious aloofness, provided 
the youth is properly guided and educated. 


Let us close this discourse with a few 
ed in queer Gujarati but incidentally giving 
times, apart from some fine sentiments : 

cil 

ct>l »iiHi mi 
h. cil ■Hii-ii ^ 

«ir-ii25Hi h. 'Hic'ii 

cl>i 

^ 

mi 

^cllXl «Hl<Hl4 

swell ^cl'^l 2(lciy4 

^ §3W<ii >lia=yii 

d^w^ ^la Sun ^ 

mi '-${ ^ Mr-iw 

wci ^ ni 

^RHl ai^Sli <^>11 

C-i'cT cfH^ sHMA. 

stasi nn ^ict ^ »iv ^ . 


lines from a Parsee Cradle Song, compos- 
an idea of Parsee life in Gujarat in earlier 

ci^ ^mi mi wd 

y'^ui ds’ 

%liHi Mi?l@‘ d ©It? 

Siasi ^la ^ ^3‘ 

Hida^ @li ^iiy diHidi |?i Mi 
^la sini dRi 'Tyii ^ 
yfi =iPa M d Ini 

%l5liH} dlH ^ >l|' 

^lldl dl'M >ll9{i ^ 'dl 

ddd oyQH4li^^rtl 

S'/Siicli ^{ldl| dd^ mddi ^ d?' 

ddRl ‘dldl25dl feWdi 
^lUl cll%l^ ^ d|'. 

Ij^l d^lRl 'dldlSi!^ 

'2l’^ ^ dS' 

dd^ mi /l€ 

'JiMl wiidi ^ d^ 

etiT 5HWI mi diHsiidl 'dldi, 

l§H^ dd£J ^ 

5lV s'ildl ^i§Wl Vi.3f) 

^ d^’ 

SdR dRl dlHai ddl^ >lia. ” 
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TRANSLATION 

‘ The gardener is in the gardeiL 
Darling, you have come to my house, ' 

'My house is the first to welcome you, 

You have come in time, inquiring about Papa's house. „ 

You are right welcome, dear one. 

You have come and you have brought cradles witli you,- 
I will get carpenters from 'Surat, ' 

I will have cradles made for you, dear one, 

I will get painters, from Surat, 

I will have your cradles painted, dear one, 

I will get an artist from Ahmedabad, 

And I will have choice, pictures painted, dear one, 

The swings are •attached to the cradle, my dear one, 

With the front in the east in the handsome front room of the house, 
The cradle is placed in the east, my dear one. ■ 

My dear one plays; in a proper manner with rubies, pearls an,£l corals, 
Play with your playthings, dear one, ' ■ 

Eat the eatables brought by your father and maternal uncle. 

Papa w^ants you, dear one, 

Holding you in the lap, he will caress you. 

The house looks beautiful with my darlings cradle. 

The cradle is tied with green strings. 

You have come like a gern to me, 

Merry bells are ringing on the cradle, 

You look pretty, in whatever dress you are clothed. 

The cradle has silk strings attached to it, 

Arise after a good sleep, my dear little one. 

Afey my eldef dear one live long, 

I will keep you under my own eyes and heart, 

The darling’s mamma is an affectionate mother. 

Grow up (as big as the pillars of the house), my dear one. 

I will have a frock and cap made for you, 

I will have a satin frock and cap made for you. 

Move about in the dresses ordered out by your father, 

The cap shall be of real gold lace, ■ 

Put that on, your papa has got it made, 

The cap is of fine workmanship. 

You will have it of real gold embroidery. 

There is a pattern on the cap, 

It is brought by my darling’s father. 


m 
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There is a silk lace on the cap, 

It is sewn and prepared by a tailor of Surat, 

The tailor’s workmanship is faulty, 

May your age grow long, my dear one.” (/. /, Modi) 


APPENDIX 

Topographical and Historical Notes on Some Parsec Settlements in Gujarat. 

Broach-AIso called Bharuch. Much older than the Surat settlement. The harbour 
is some 30 miles up the Narbada estuary and therefore safer from the on 
slaughts of the monsoon. Built on high and firm banks. Has a fertile hinter- 
land of cotton and a trade route of old. Due to the silting up of the harbour 

as toe went on, it was more and more diffikmlt to approach and only small ships 
could move up. ^ 

It seems there were very old connections of Broach with Iran, even from 
Parthian times. Beheramgore, the Sassanian emperor, also came here. An old 
Tower of Silence is said to have been in existence since the 10th century A D 
There was a Dutch! factory established here before the British came and 
the Parsees had some hand in the establishment of foreign trade connections 
with Broach and other Gujarat ports. Broach is another word for ‘ cotton ’ There 
w^e many Parsee inning factories in Broach. The Moors and the Arabs too 
M this port as their objective. Several old Dakhmas and Aghiaries are found. 

nver changes its course, and, as wells 
to difficult to maintain, underground tanks in Parsee houses are constructed. 
&me satellite towns and viUages around Broach existed. Parsee Revayats 
(Correspondence between Iran and India) written here, in the earlier centuries. 

f 1 harbour, as it is built on low and unstable ground. 

Sui^rseded Broach after it fell into disuse due to silting nearly 40 miles higher 
up the bay, in the 16th_century a.d. For some two centuries an important tfade 
cen re. Even large ships could enter the harbour in winter and smaU ships 
told go some 15 miles still higher up the mouth of the river. Broach was 
^doned soon after the Cape route was discovered. Even Mahomedan pil- 

SSiSL . r settlement in Surat was 

irsurtfr^n >^0®® here soon after. The Parsee prosperity 

^taSid u hig Atash-e-Beherams were 

stm t eStlnra Ai ^’■^several Puras or boroughs after Parsee names 

^ flood or famine in Surat and other 

Sst InJS r ^ ““‘Chants, still traded with the 

St War ?‘t ? ^ ^ f “ 1S37, after the Ame- 

rican War of Independence (1857-1863), and also when the B. B & C I R 

SZllSd “^he share mania of 1864-65 

Pars^downfall at Surat, though some Parsee weavers kept on their 

can i concentration of the Surat Parsee settlement 

be gauged also from a large number of Parsee village settlements, shown in 
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the Map. Many of these still have a sprinkling : of their population. In IS'35 
there were, some 10,000 Parsees^ living here. To-day there are hardly 5,000 of 
them left IFor some Surat satellites, vide the Map). 

Navsari—A town belonging to the Gaikwar State, established on the left bank of 
the Puma. The sea being some live miles^ away, the 'portis in a poor condition. 
But agricultural villages still persist and the Railway is a blessing. Climate, is 
healthy. 

It is rightly called “Parsi Rome”, as the headquarters of Parsee priesthood 
and is. believed to have been established in 1182 a,.d. 

Good agricultural land available. , There is one part of Navsari, called 
Maiesar (Maleksarah:?) established much earlier by older batch of Zoroastrian 
Behedins, who took to agriculture in neighbouring villages, such as Vedchha, 
Kachholi, Sagra, Tavdi, Kachhiawadi, Vesma, Sisodra, Maroli, etc. 

The Mohta Falia was an outcome of the establishment of the Iranshah by 
the priestly class and flourished during the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 
Here is the place of a long quarrel between the Bhagaria (Sanjana) and the 
Kakaria Mobeds: regarding the Iranshah. 

Another prominent historical feature is the connection of Navsari with the 
Moghul Emperor Akbar, who first came to Kankra Khari a few miles north of 
it after the siege of Surat in 1573 and Dastur Meherji Rana first met him here. 
Later, he was invited to his court at Delhi. The Desais, big landlords, were 
profited by their loyalty to the Mughal rulers. ' 

'AhmeOxABAD — ^A lso situated on another river, ^the Sabarmati, and a great centre of 
cotton trade even now. Mill industry is the chief occupation of the Parsees, 
though some are also engaged in the railways. It is, therefore, the only old 
Parsee settlement in Gujarat, in which the Parsee population is found to be 
increasing, as the Bombay Mill industiy^ dwindles and several Parsee mills are 
closed down in Bombay. 

Ahmiedabad has a good access to outcrops of rocks and as good building 
stone is available, there are many stone buildings and good architectural monu- 
ments chiefly Mahommedan, though the Parsees, on the whole are not great build- 
ers of monuments in India and have none In Upper Gujarat. 

Dholela cotton is well-known. Good staple 6/8'" to 7/8". Cotton cultivation 
is spread over 200,000 acres. Nearly 40% of the mill industries of the Bombay 
presidency are locate! here. 

The old port of Cambay has fallen due to the inaccessibility of ships, but 
the railways have given a good fillip to Ahmedabad, as a junction of three main 
railway lines. It is here that there is the possibility of. linking Gujarat with Sind 
by a direct railway.^ 

Baroda — On the Vishvamitri, belongs tO’ the yBaroIa) / Gaikwar) State. As the 
State is much advanced, it has a great political importance. Though the soil 
is not so good and the rainfall is not satisfactory, it " is due to the progress the 
State has made in agriculture that it is possible to grow long-staple cotton in 
the districts, to the limit of one inch. Navsari belongs to this State and therefore 
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' the P'arsees have had very friendly relations with the Gaikwar, two of its former 
' .Diwans being' Parsees, viz. Dadabhai Naoroji and Kershapji Dadachanji. Parsee 
■ pioneers in the sphere of education also hail from the Baroda State and there 
are fair chances of obtaining good agricultural land within the State in post- 
war reconstruction and planning. Already they hold good Jagirs from the 
'Maharaja. 

UnvADA— The Mecca of the Parsees. The original Holy Fire kindled by the Parsee 
. Zoroastrians at Saiijan and on Barhot Mountain was transferred to Udvada iir. 
about 1742 ao. and: has been kept incessantly burning still here. Some croi'es 
of rupees worth of sandal wood, with which it is chiefly fed must have b^n 
burnt on it by now. (Parsee Jagirs in Pardi and villages near by as gifts from 
native Rajas. 

Is the only town in India entirely inhabited by Zoroastrians and guarded by 
Zoroastrian priests, called Mobeds. A scion of one of the original Dastur fami- 
lies is the Head of the temple which has been rebuilt frequently in recent years. 
As the male population ol Udvada is engaged only in religious duties and cere- 
monies and. as there is no other occupation, the people are generally poor, they 
are given small or big gifts by the pilgrims. The month of Adar, falling gene- 
rally in May-June every year, is the time of a special pilgrimage undertaken by 
thousands of devoted Parsees. 

Bulsar—Is an important railway centre and several Parsees are employed in it. 
Bulsar Parsees in former years were, however, engaged as farmers in the neigh- 
bouring Native States of Bansda and Dharampur, whose Rajas were their pat- 
rons. They also held Mowra farms and liquor shops in the States. 

Billimora— Another station with the sea nearby, has still a population of about 500 
Parsees, several of whom belong to families of hereditary carpenters, boat build- 
ers, etc. They carried on a lucrative trade in former years in molasses, timber, 
even dried fish etc. according to the products found in the environment of this 
town, and another called Gandevi in its neighbourhood, both belonging to the 
Gaikwar State, The Desais, as petty officers under the Gaikwar, had large hold- 
ings in these places, jahanberdi, Devka-Daman and Nargoie are sea-side resorts 
for Parsees living in Bombay and other places. 

N.B.—On the whole, in Gujarata, " as landlords, merchants, petty traders and Govern- 
ment and railway contractors, Parsis held a respectable and prosperous positions. Parsis 
enjoyed almost a monopoly of liquor farms and liquor shops. They filled prominent posts in 
cotton and ginning factories. As lawyers, engineers and physicians, Parsis held their own with 
any other natives of India/* 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF CUTCH 


J. H. SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.j 

Land is constantly being carried down into the sea or the beds of Lakes by the 
action of rivers. Periods of upheaval, forced upwards by pressure of gas, by volcanic 
eruptions, by slow oozings of 'molten matter through cracks in the earth's surface or 
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by the slow breathings of Mother Earth, have varied this steady succession of sedi- 
mentation. 

Below the Sea and below the Lakes, the line molecules of silica, felspar, lime and 
humus are thus laid dowit in beds. Hence we get layers of sand, day, marl or 
limestone or their mixtures. 

M one time there was no Hutch. The Aichssan Aravallis, made of gianite, 
seem^ (from sea-soundings) to lie deep down under what is now Kutch and under 
the Arabian Sea, and to rise again in Somaliland. 1 he Sediments accumulated ovei 
these hills for millions of years. Then the Earth breathed in its sleep and the uppei 
beds of these sedimentary layers rose out of the sea, and Kutch was born. 

Now the lowest beds that we have here coming to the surface are what are 
known to Geologists as those of the Middle Jurassics, so denoted by compaiison of 
their fossils with those of the Jura Alps North of Geneva. Probably other lower 
beds tho«e of the Trias, the Carboniferous and the Devonians, he deeper down. I 
may’ say that I still hope to find at the base of the 1,500 ft. high scarp of the Kala 
Dongar on Pachham Island in the Runn beds of the Lias era which normally under- 
lie our Bathonians. I don’t think that this scarp has yet been carefully explored for 
fossils. 

To go back, Geologists have classified these Jurassics into three series : I,X)wer, 
Middle and Upper, each with its sub-divisions based on their distinctive types of 
Ammonites and also flora. 

The crust of the earth next took a hand in the game, and there came piessums 

or squeezings from the Nortli or the South, forcing up the layers into hills with 
intervening valleys. Mainly these pressures came from the North, but know of 
one area where the South took its turn and made a counter-attack. You judge this 
by the shape of tlie anticlines. As you press up a table-cloth with your finger point 
the wave is steeper on the pressed side with a modest slope on the opposite side. 
Most of our ranges in Central Kutch are scarped on their north side and a gradual 
slope on their south side. But near Kantkote in west Wagad the reverse is the case. 

A glance at the geological map shows in reds the Jurassic areas, lying across the 
middle and northerly parts of Kutch and re-appearing in the islands of Pachham, 
Kadir and Bela. These are seamed with lines or masses in dark green, which show 
outbreaks of volcanic matter through cracks in the earth’s crust often you will find 
walls of very hard volcanic matter standing up and running for a mile or even 
several miles in generally straight lines. 

I believe there is no other part of India where these Mid-Jurassics occur at the 
surface, except for some outcrops in Jesalmir and Balucliistan. These latter may be 
successive “ waves ” of our beds. The Gondwana beds are, I believe, of late Jurassic 
age. 

Fringing these Jurassic beds of ours all along their south side, and curving 
northwardsi round their east and west ends comes a long 150 miles chain of basalt 
(volcanic) hills varying in width (N to S) from 4 to 10 miles. The molten stuff 
must have come out from a long crack or series of cracks, and poured over on each 
side. The actual vents are not visible. The low rounded domes with barely any 
trees except in the hollows and bearing a peculiar kind of grass are easily detectable 
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lionii a distance. The rocks as they appear in the nulias are a blackish grey, and 
the stones form the besit-road-material. 

Owing to the fact that as far as I have noted, there seems to have been little or 
no disturbance of the layers! of adjacent Jurassics, I think the outbreaks may have 
been of a slow, gradual infiltration, e.g. the summit of Bhujia hill is of basalt which 
has come up through Jurassic shales, without noticeably dislocating them. Hence I 
suggest that this outbieak shows no violent outbursts, but only a slow oozing of the 
molten matter continuing through ages. 

East, south and west in a concave arc fringing the outer edges of this long chain 
of basalt hills, there now lie the flat plains stretching away south to the gulf of Kutch. 
ihese aie composed of tertiary beds, laid down in the sea aeons after the Jurassics. 
The (generally) earthy matter is composed of sand or clay or marl or limestone. 
They have nO' ammonites. AmiTionites died out in the long Cretaceous periods which 
succeeded the jurassics. The beds are practically undisturbed (as far as I have 
noted) and bear no dark green volcanic dykes on the maps. They are rich in mate- 
rials for paints, alumina and fullers earth. 

Up towards our N. W. corner, there is an unexpected outcrop of shales, at the 
foot of Ukra hill which contains ammonites of the ‘ crioceras ’ genus- which denotes 
deposit in Critaceous times. As this crioceras bed occurs nowhere else in Kutch, 
it seems that in Cretaceous ages Kutch was mainland, but for a very short spell 
part of it sank low enough to admit an arm of the cretaceous seas, bringing their 
Cretaceous Crioceratids. 

We can tell by the coal-beds that Kutch has been above the sea-level and down 
below it again quite four times. Perhaps the latest in-breathing of mother earth, was 
rather fuller than usual and raised the new sea-beds into land. Sea shells at Vinjan 
and at Panchatia near Mandvi show that these parts anyhow are sea-beds and not 
just alluvial deposits of rivers nor of lakes. 

In the cliffs of a nulla cutting through sedimentary rocks and earth, it is easy to 
measure the approximate depth of a stratum whether of clay, sand, loam or lime- 
stone, etc. The texture and the colour help one to form a fair idea. But we do 
find that one bed of (say) 5 ft. of blue clay has died out further on, or has grown 
to one of 10 ft. — and so on. The upper coal bed at Trambau is only some 8 inches. 
The next (lower) bed of it, iierhaps 12 feet lower is of 13 inches. Athleta beds are 
in places 30 ft thick, in others 100 ft thick. 

The high dome of a hill— such as Kera Hill overhanging the Runn has its upper 
strata peeled away, like the layers of a truncated onion. 

In the nulla by Ler village, 8 miles S.-E. of Bhuj, there is a very clearly cut 
fault, upper Jurassic beds on the north side lying up against the golden coloured 
beds of the lower Jurassics, This fault extends for some 40 miles from Nunnao 
Hills on the west to south Ratnal on the east. It borders the foot of the Katrol- 
Charwar range of hills. Wynne and Fedden's work on Kutch geology marks on the 
map many such faults — in white lines. These faults where a thickness of upper 
Jurassic sandstones is brought up smartly against clay beds of the lower Jurassics 
through which the slowly percolating under-ground water cannot penetrate, are a 
fruitful source of good water supply. Many Kutch villages are to be found along this 
10 
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line. They arc also to be found where Jurassic beds with a south dip have been 
obstructed by the massive walls of the long and wide masses of the basalt hills of 
the Dhola and the Gaira, for these basalt hills have come up, as we saw, from the 
deptlis below the earth and are solid walls, except where they may have been cracked 
by earth tremors and quakes. 

Along several miles of this 40 mile fault we find the golden coloured Dhosa 
Oolite ridge standing up on the south of the fault against the cold, barren, black and 
white beds of the upper Jurassics on the north side of the fault. Now at first this 
Dhosa Oolite, low, ridge was fairly continuous, though depressions in the earth’s 
crust at intervals throw the D. O. further down below tire surface and brings the 
Katrol beds (which overlie the D.O.) down to face the invasion! of the upper Juras- 
sics from the north. Streams coming down from the Katrol Hills have cut their 
way through the D.O. ridge, and by perpetual gnawing away of the grains of lime, 
day and sand at the edges of their course, have thrown the long ridge into a string 
of elongated domes, each dome sinking at either end as the lower materials are 
carried away by the water. 

It is a curious fact that streams running north towards the runn instead of 
finding the easiest way out round the foot of the north range along the plains till 
they could find an easy gap in the hills, have deliberately carved their way right 
through the mass of the north range, the materials of which are to no small extent 
hard and tough, including in places the stout walls of volcanic dykes e.g., at Jurun 
the black walls of the broken-through dykes stand out strongly from the cliff sides. 
I count on the map 10 such streams that have carved their way through these hill 
ranges. It is conceivable that, when Kutch emerged from the sea and the beds were 
more or less fiat, rain streams meandered nortliwards. The squeezing up of the 
north range may have been a gradual reonic affair and the streams may have attack- 
ed these slowly-emerging grounds swellings one by one, till they had established 
a prescriptive right of way. 

This long north range, running for 100 miles broken through by the streams 
here and there, and sometimes depressed to ground level, have the north side of their 
anticlines very steep, varying from 80 degrees to some 20. Up near Kera Hill I 
have seen sticking up out of the bed of the Runn the outer-skins of the hill-onions 
(i.e. the highest beds) standing up at close on 90 degrees. 

Paccham Island in the Runn, a square of 14 miles, rises out of the Runn at a 
distance of 30 miles from the mainland. It has two big ranges of hills, one along 
its north edge, running west and east and rising at its highest ix>int to 1500 ft. 
(Pachmai Pir) ; the other range, the Gora Dongar runs rather from W.-N.-W. to 
E.-S.-E. There is a wide hollow between broken by a small subsidiary range towards 
the W. end. 

The two big ranges are coated with pavements of hard limestone slabs, approxi- 
mating to Marble. The South dip of each is about 5 to 10 degrees S. Their geo- 
logical level has been computed to be that of our lowest Jurassics, the Bathonian 
series. But ammonites are very rare. I found only one, too worn for identifica- 
tion. Previous explorers were no more fortunate. But on the north scarp of the 
Kala Dongar, where it des<^nds (at one time sheer) into the runn proper, several 
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Other fossil molluscs were found, and these caused the belief that the rocks were of 
Bathonian times. . 

As the Pachham, beds found at Jumara on the tnainiland are full of corals, and 
identifiable ammonites are of a ‘crumbled.’ nature, it is hard to reconcile the 
hard pavemental slabs of this Island with the crumbled facies of the Jumara beds. 
Recently I was, given a specimen, of tlie golden oolite brought from the island. Now 
the beds of Golden Oolite lie well over the Jumara Bathonians. If further explora- 
tion can produce beds of G. O., it looks as if we may not be able to give name of 
lowest beds to the island formation, but rather the name of Macrocephalous. 

One more point. These Macrocephalous beds of the North Range with their over- 
lying beds and underiying Bathonians., dive down under the Banni (i.e. the grassy 
runn that lives between the islands and the mainland) at steep angles. They come 
up again 30 miles north at a gentle slope of 5 to 10 degrees on toi the islands. We 
don’t know what subterranean crushings or quakes may have dislocated them. If 
they have not been seriously dislocated, it would seem that we have here a long 
trough underlying the Banni on to which the aeons of rain water and streams have 
been emptying their waters and as a fair percentage of water filters through the soil, 
there may wdl be a great store of water awaiting artesian borings. These should, if 
my surmise is correct, bring up a never-ceasing supply of water as do the Viramgam 
Artesians and those at and near Karagodha. We can only hope that such flows will 
not prove to be salty. I incline to think that as the clay beds of the Banni! were 
probably beds formed by the Indus, and not by the sea, they will be found to be 
of sweet water. Unfortunately the war has intervened to prevent us from getting 
the necessary casings for deep borings, hence we have to bite our nails in impatience. 


GURJARADESHA & GURJARAS 
By 

P. G. SHAH 

The global war has not affected serious authors and Mr. Munshi has advanced 
further, with his usual energy and vigour, his plan to write the history of modern 
Gujarat from the standpoint of the empire of Gurjaradesha, referred to in the first 
volume. 

The new volume represents a bold attempt at the creation of a synthetic history 
of “the Imperial Gurjaras” who ruled over the ancient land of “Gurjaradesha” 
during what is described as the organic period from 550 to 1300 A.D. In the get up 
of the book, in the numerous maps, photogravure of architectural relics and of 
original inscriptions, in the large number of appendice containing original inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit with their translations in English and in a succinct and complete 
index, the author has achieved a high level of erudite scholarship ; and in bringing 
together the chronological table, tabular statements and maps describing the feuda- 
torie of the first, second and third Empire, he has exhibited unusual industry and 


*The Glory that was Gurjaradesha. i[The Mularaj Solanki Millenial Celebration 
Volume] Part III. The Iw^perwi Gurjaras by K. M- MujNSHi, Preident^ Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay 1944. pp, 284+ X, with 6( maps and 13 plates, Rs. 15, 
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perspicacity. Although it may not be possible to agree with many of the fundamental 
conclusions reached, it must be said that the volume will remain for long a source- 
book for the History of Gujarat, and provide an inspiration to scholars for more 
furtlier work. It is however remarkable that some of the material collected in this 
volume provides evidence would go apinst one or two of the most cherished theories 
of the learned author. 

The main thesis of Mr. Munshi is that the history of modern Gujarat cannot 
be understood without a study of the rulers of otlier dynasties who governed the 
great Gujaradesha, which stretched from the West Punjab to the Mahi and which 
moulded the history of India by withstanding Arab aggression for nearly two centu- 
ries, “ In the 6th. Century, this old Gurjaradesha consisted of Rajputana, Malwa and 
Gujarat andTwas from Vedic times inhabited by a homogeneous people, speaking one 
language distinguished from that of Maharashtra on the one hand, and of Madhya - 
fipgh^ on the other.” The geographical limits of this hypothetical Gurjaradesa at the 
time of Yuan Chwang were Saurashtra with Vardhamanpuri, modem Wadhwan, as 
the eastern limit, Sarasvata Mandala or the valley of the Sarasvati river and the 
Abu region round Bhillamala. This Bhillamala which was evidently founded b> the 
ancient Bhils and converted into Shfimala forms the pivot of Gurjaradesha from which 
go forth empire builders— Gurjar Pratihars of Kanauj. These pratiharas subjugated 
the southern Parts of the empire viz. Anarta (Vadnagar), Lat (Broach) and Khetaka 
(Kheda) Mandalas, as also Medapata (Mewad), Dungarpur, Banswara, Dhoipur, 
Sakambhari and Malwa. To these clans of Gurjar Pratiharas were allied the 
Parmaras, Chapa, Chahamanas, Chalukyas and Guhilots, who governed the various 
parts of Gurjardesa. At one time two other provinces, Jejabhukti, modem Buudel- 
khand, and Kanyakubja-bhukti, which included Kalanjaravisaya, and Varanasi-visaya, 
were imperial province also governed by the Imperial Gurjars. “These four 
Ksatriya clans of Pratiharas, Parmaras, Chapas (Chavdas), Chalukyas, who were 
connected by blood and tradition and by the country of their origin Gurjaradesha, 
remained closely knit in high adventure and imperial ambition throughout the period 
from 550-13CK} A.C. These clans were indigenous and homogeneous and had nothing 
to do with Gurjars or Huns from whom they were supposed by some historians to 
have originated.” In tlris attempt to bring organic unity in the history of the period 
it is difficult to say that Mr. Munshi has succeeded in convincing an impartial reader. 
In the first place, the author does not do adequate justice to the kings of Saurashtra 
who since ancient times had founded a big empire with Girinagar as the centre. 
Further, though the Pratihara kings ruled supreme in the iperiod 740 to 940 A. C. 
with Mihirbhoja as the Emperor, (835-888), though the Parmaras of Dhar during the 
reign of Bhoja attained supremacy and though the glorious period of Solanki history 
in Gujarat produced such brilliant kings as Sidharaj Jaysinha, Kumarapala and such 
brilliant scholars and administrators as Hemchandra, Vastupala and Tejapala, it is 
difficult to be convinced that these rulers were all governed by one common political 
purpose or by even a common or homogaieous cultural link. Apart from these 
towering personalities, there is little justification for the disjointed kingdoms being 
described as forming Empires. The so-called Empire consisted of tribal or local ruling 
families who fortned clans perpetually at war in their struggle for internal supre- 
macy. They sometiines did teimporarily acquire large territories, but there was hardly 
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any strong political or religious bond helping towards the unity or continuity of an 
Imperial Government. 

Even the seat of the empire was not a fixed one ; and as( Mr. Munshi himself 
states it was “ being shifted from Shrimalal fBhillamala) to Jhalor, from Jhalor to 
Ujjayini, from Ujjayini to Kanykubja, and thence to Dhara and Anhilwad.” During 
the dark ages of Indian history, v.’-hen inroads of foreign tribes and the advent of 
Islam, gradually undermined the vigor of Hindu culture, the fighting clans seldom 
showed signs of even a strong confederacy and much less of an Imperial life. In Mr. 
Munshi's own words, “ Bhima, Prithviraj and Jaychandra, in spite of internal jealou- 
sies were all combined in sentiments against the hated Mlecchas, but fought the 
enemy only in turns instead of in concert” If the Gurjaradesha was comprised of 
such a region and was held together by such feeble ties, it is hardly justifiable to 
describe it as a historical entity. 

The same sense of frustration and dissatisfaction faces the reader when he s^ks 
to examine the second obiter dictum of Mr. Munshi that the term “ Gurjar ” refers 
to a region and not to a people, and that the “ Gurjaras ” were not foreigners but 
indigenous to the soil. Mr. Munshi’s theory is expressed on p. 5-6 of his book “ In the 
seventh Century A.C., a certain tract in modern Rajputana was known, by the name 
of Gurjar. Its inhabitants were divided into Brahmanas, Kashtriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shudras and were similar in race and culture to others of Nortli India. They with 
the people who occupiai Lata, Saurashtra, Mdlwa, Anarta and Ujjayini formed a 
homogeneous people. The people residing in this tract whenever they migrated to 
other parts of the country were known as Gurjars from! the name of their homeland, 
just as residents of other provinces like Gauda, Lata and Dravida are known by the 
respective names of their homelands. The ralers of Gurjaradesha politically consolidat- 
ed the surrounding parts of which the ipeople were homogeneous.” The main accepted 
fact regarding the “ Gurjaras ” as an ethnological unit is tliat the people known as 
Gurjaras from a very big tribe (whether you call them foreigners or not) who had 
settled colonies in Kashmir hills, in the submontane territories of the Himalayan 
region, and are still known as Gurjars in the Punjab, U.P. Gujarat etc. It is a pity 
that the historical outlook of the author is dimmed by this theory of the local origin 
of the Gurjaras. The author’s view that Aryans were indigenous to Gujarat, expressed 
so fervently in his book “ Early Aryans in Gujarat ” finds a rebirth in this volume 
and he asserts again that the ancestors of the higher classes of the modem Rajputana, 
Malwa and Gujarat were, in the 6th Century after Christ, deeply steeped in the 
highest traditions of Aryan Culture and know “ no other origin or motherland.” 
Such an atmosphere of verisimilitudes has been erected round tbis theory that, it 
is necessary to examine it in greater detail. ' 

An edifice built upon merely epigraphic evidence without the support of enthro- 
logical and linguistic evidence is bound to collapse. The essential facts against the 
theory of local origin of Gurjaras are : 

i) There is no epigraphic or literary evidence of the Gurjaras having been 
mentioned either as a tribe or country till 6th Century A. D. and Gurjars must have 
come into the cotmtry from outside, at a later date. Mr. Munshi has no evidence 
to show that when the new name Gurjaradesha was coined, it had originated from an 
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older country known as such in more ancient literature. Even if the word Gurjara was 
of Sanskrit origin and was connected with cow keeping (which is even now the oc- 
cupation of thousands of Gurjars at present) the arid land of Rajputana could not 
provide either cows or cowherds in abundance. 

ii) Gurjaras were never known as kings till 11th Century and there is no 
trace of a pure Gurjar ruling dynasty, though a region Gurjaratra is known as 
having been protected by “Gurjaras”. 

iii) The Gurjaras are known to have Colaiies in the Punjab, Latadesh, evai 
now Gujars are known in far off places as Kashmir, U. P. Gujarat and Konkan. 
Coins of Vyagramukha, the Chapa King of Bhillmal, were formed with the Huna 
coins of 6th and 7th Century in Hoshiaipur District showing the communication 
between the areas. 

iv) The Gurjaras could not have originated suddenly from Bhillamala region 
which was the “pivot of Gurjaradesha ”. The fact that this region was known as 
Gurjaratria, protected by Gurjars, lends favour to the theory that the Bhills of 
Bhillamala were conquered by the Gurjar tribes which colonised in these parts, and 
were later known by the sanskritised name Gurjaras. 

v) The language* spoken by these settlers indicates that while the few ruling 
families were established by Gurjars in Punjab and Rajputana, the tribe mainly 
remained agricultural and was settled in the Sapadalaksha, the submontane region 
of the Himalayas consisting of a lakh and quarter hills. 

If the above facts are recognised, it is easy to solve the tangled problem of 
origin of Gujars. The Gurjara Pratihara kings of Kanouj may be considered as 
conquerors of the Gujar tribe, which was of a later origin than 5th Century. If this 
is accepted, there is no difficulty in agreeing with Shri, Gourishankar Oza and Mr. 
Munshi that the Agnikula origin of Paramaras, Chaulukyas, pratihars and Chouhans 
is as mythical as the so-called solar and lunar origin of certain Rajput tribe. Even 
now the Solanki rulers of Bansda state are described as Somvansi Solankis while 
Solankis of Lunawada State are known as Agnikula Solankis — ^both these origins 
must be considered as having mythical and symbolical rather than historical signi- 
ficance. 

The Gujars formed a separate and virile tribe which did come from the North 
and had colonies in the various parts described later as Gurjaradesha. Evidently 
these Gujar tribes formed a turbulent and strong section of the population and the 
country was known after them in the same way as the whole of Kathiawar is known 
after a few hundreds of Kathis who acquired notoriety during the Mughal rule owing 
to their militant and evidently anti-social habits. The Gujar tribes which primarily 
settled in the Punjab, Kashmir and submontane region of the Himalayans were 
an agricultural tribe. Their system of sharehold land tenure— -the Bhagdari and nar- 
vadar tenures are common both in the Punjab and in Kaira District indicating a 
common migration. Certain clans of Gujars had evidently helped to found a new 
order of Security in Bhillimalla by ousting the Bhils ; the protection offered by the 
Gujar tribes against the Bhils was at one time valued soi much that this part of the 
country came to be known as Gurjaratra in Sanskrit i e. protected by Gujar tribes. 


*See Journal of Gujarat Research Society Oct, 1939 p. 19. 
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In course of time, tliese Gujars proved so troublesome that the pratihars of Kanauj 
who conquered and absorbed them were known as Gurjar Pratiharas. Gujars (not 
the Sanskritised Gurjaras) were a distinct tribe unknown in previous historical re- 
cords of India, who established large colonies in the Punjab, Kashmir, the sub- 
montane regions of the Himalayas, and in Rajputana, and slowly migrated south- 
wards leading to creation of sprinklings of castes known as Gujar Brahmans, Gujar 
Vaishyas, Gujar Rajputs etc. Their virility and strength gave them an importance 
for several centuries which however dwindled later into such insignificance that no 
ruling families wanted to be known by that name. The Gujars remain, at present, 
mainly an agricultural people, well-known sometimes as milkmen, in the Punjab, the 
U. P. and Kashmir. Further anthropological research is necessary to show whether 
these Gujars belong to a single racial type, and whether it has remained unaltered. 
We hope research in this direction will not be delayed, for even though it may not 
prove whether the Gujars are a foreign tribe or not, it would show whether they 
form an ethnological group wiith a claim to an independent racial type. 

Whatever be the final verdict of history on the question of the Gurjars and 
Gurjaradesha, modem Gujarat owes a deep debt of gratitude to M|r. Munshi for the 
great; interest he has aroused in these subjects and the further research i,t is likely 
to lead to. We hope that in the subsequent volumes Mr. Munshi will steer dear of 
all doubtful theories and secure greater pre-eminence in the field of historical science. 


NOTES. 


We regret the delay in the publication of the Journal for April. Owing to vari 
ous difficulties mainly connected with printing, it has been decided to print the two 
issues for April and July as one Number. 


The Council of Management of the Society has decided that the Society’s Medal 
for the b^ research article appearing in the issues of its Journal during 1944 should 
be awarded to Dr. T. N. Dave, M.A., Ph.D. (London), for Ms articles on 
on ‘ Linguistic Survey of the Borderlands of 


This issue contains a large number of articles on subjects connected with science 
and has, therefore, been called Special Science Number. But tire reviews of books, 
etc. have not been restricted to scientific subjects. 
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dA«lll |l. ^oo^RHlMl ^J8nd=ad^ AldVilM^ «ldl s. adUaiSl 

d>illl ^im HlddlKl dJs eivTSl tASi. 
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Prehistoric Reseurch in Gujarati Research is now no longer the privilege of the 
Western nations md a large number of Nobel Laureates and Fellows of Royal Sodetv 
etoed recmtiy from the scientists of India leave no doubt as to the Ipadty If 
Indians for the highest type of research in subjects as wide apart as Physics or Ma- 
thematic^ Cheimst^ or Palsentology.. Prehistoric research in India was given an '” 

^ of Archaeology S S 

p^dena^ ad*ess to the Anthropology section of the Science Congress^ Madras in 

1940 mentioned among many other subjects of re^rch the following one The 

IThv' Pn? ^”1 cmceroing the sequence of paleolithic and neolithic establish- 

^ after examimng the section of the bed of the Sabattnati in Gujarat ought 

Shk i ® otherwise of the hiatus between the upper palaL- 

hthic and neolithic ages confirmed or modified.” It was the vision, fore-sight enthu- 

sw and ^urag^ent by R. B. Dikshit that led to the initiation of the fir^ 

dim t hO .r n ®*^bition is 

for Society 

for Apnl 19^. The second years working in the same area is described by Dr. Sanka- 

^tiquary for April 1944. The third year’s work is published 
and of 16 pages which is illustrated by excdlent plates, photographs 

The finds of excavations this year are more ranarkable than those in the past In 

rlltlll'T whL-made 

pottery. In the next two feet, the potsherds are smooth, dull-brown on face and 

made, wdently handmade. At lower depths, potsherds disappeared com- 

f there were “ruddles” 

or rabters in situ, saddle querns, neoliths. beads, bone remains of unidentified 

^in^s, boM tools etc. Among the human remains were found long bones, several 
Jeletons and nummous skulls. The authors state that the height, the slenderness of 
^1, ”f® of the joints, the relatively very long lower arms, the doli- 

2^ foMh 7u region, the very slightly negroid appearance 

of one of the skuils, as also the smallness of the pdvic bmes would suggest at the 
present state of enquiry, that the skeleton show hamitic negroid characteristics and 
are of people akin to those of the North-East Africa and perhaps to proto-Egyptians.” 

In the opinion of the authors “ microlithic people started living on the mound 
at a time when, it was lower than at present and stayed for some generations. Stene 
time, ixrhaps, a few centuries, perhaps a thousand yearn elapsed while the mound 
was bemg washed away, reaching almost its present contour when the pottery people 
came and occu pied the whole of the mound and the surrounding country.” The 

C l 1 - Re^rt on the third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition ” bv Dr. H. D 

Sankdia, IDr. Irawati Karve and “ Human Remains Discovered so far” by Dr I Karve 
and 1>. G.^ Kunilkar. Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, pp 5 plateflS 
two Maps, Price Rs. 6-8-0. ^ ^ 
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present investigators confirm the observation of Briv 
man was separated from the neolithic but they proc 
distance between the two stages by 40 feet of moie c 
exact duration is likely to be much more than a tho 
if a foot of soil requires several thousand years to build 
Two remarkable discoveries may be noted here, 
object of whitish course quartzite with a central hole 
round or uniformly thick as in the case of nngstones 
tions. Another is a daggerlike neolith similar to some : 

‘remains estabUsh great antiquity of the civilization 
certainly much more 

to record the highwater mark of antiquity in 
Bankalia and his party further success ’ 
and we hope that they will e...— 1 Av- 
owing to 

results than investigation elsewhere. 

te,, md Culture, ef India, by Dr. D. N. Lata Um^isity. Pub- 

iished by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Pages 299, 6 maps. Pnct Rs. 5 . 

It is indeed a strange paradox that the republic of Plato was built on the con- 
ception of an aristocracy of rulers of his ideal state, and he took infinite pams on train- 
ing this aristocracy himself. No less attention is devoted to the liaining of the 
Indian Civil iServicd to whose custody are entmsted the teeming inillions of India. 
Maxmuller’s book “India and what it teaches us” was based on the l^ur« given 
^hat orientalist to the members of the Indian Civil Service during their training 
fn London. The present book is the outworn of a course of lecture dehyered in 
W40 to the I. a S. Probationeis arid minor chiefs who were receiving their 


One is a circular ring like 
; this is perhaps not perfectly 
s of the Mohenjodaro excava- 
neoliths of S. E. India. These 
under discussion which was 
ancient than the Mohenjo-daro culture which seemed till recently 
- ■ • " "i ancient Indian history. We wish Dr. 

h.. in the research work undertaken by them 

extend the work to other river beds in Gujarat, which 
their nature and history of formation, are capable of yielding much^better 
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bloodgroup testing is in the elementary stage at present and although it is not :|i 

possible to construct complete migraition charts of races on the basis of blood groups : ! 

data, interesting facts have been collected regaixiing several tribes. The low per- 
centage of the incident of ‘B’ groups indicates the higher degree of isolation of a 
racial type, such as has been noticed in the case of Bhills, Paniyans, Naga tribes and ; 

the Konyaks, The percentage of 'B’ increases as a group or a tribe become hetero- 
geneous by being swelled by inter mixture or conversion as in the case of Mohamedans 
of Bengal It is signMcant that among the Muslim population outside India 
the value for 'B’ is much lower than that for the Indian Muslim;. Maps showing 
distribution of nasal indices and caphalic indices and of coefficient of racial like- 
ness also have been well charted out. The coefficient of racial likeness between I 

Brahmins and Rajputs is so high that the two castes may be taken as samples of 
the same population, a fact which has been well-known in the case of Nagar : ; 

Brahmins and the Rajputs of Mewad for whom great historical relationship has : 

been established, in the story of the founder Bappa Raval. ! ' 

The two chapters on origins of castes and caste incompetence are interesting ; 

essays in social anthropology bordering on sociology. The subject would have gained in ^ 

depth if better use had been made of the Sanskrit literature on caste which has recently 
appeared in the recent translation of Grihya Sutras, and also in books like History ^ 

of Dharmashastras ” by Mahamahopadhaya Kane. The tendency of European : 

scholars to ignore the historical background of Indian primitive cultures need not 
be copied by Indian anthropologists. Those connected with the leamrf Universities , ■ 

can easily obtain the help of the Sanskrit departments in unravelling the origins of 
Indian social institutions and customs some of which have continued; for the last . v 

three thousand years with but few changes. We hope that the author will include 
in the next edition of the book further information about the culture of India and j ? 

their origin based on relevant ancient Indian literature. ! 

The chapters on [habitant, economy, and society as w^eli as economic grading give 
interesting d^riptions of certain typical primitive tribes in, Northern India ; 

particularly the Kharias, the Kukis and the Gonds. The economic factors affecting the 



culture of th^ tribes have been described with sympathy and understanding. The 
chapters on tot^ism and social structure and kinship categories display a deep study 
of the subject, while that on the primitive religion, including atnong others a theory 
explaining the phenomena of Bongaisni as personally observed by the author among 
the Hos of Bihar, is a remarkable contribution. 

The chapters on youth organisations, marriage and sex, and polyandry form 
probably the most interesting portions of the book and are likely to appeal to 
many readers. The description of the Golgadhedo ceremony among the Ranch Mahal 
Bhiis, and that of the Gotol dormitories of the Murias which the author explored 
in the dark hours of early morning with an electric torch, as also the description of 
the polyandrous customs of the Khasas of Jaunsarj Bawar, all bear the stamp of 
personal investigation by the author. The concluding chapter on anthropology and 
society contains a spirited appeal for the acculturation of the tribal areas and tribes. 

Suitable adaptation of alien traits are necessary not only in the interests the 
tribes concerned, but also of the country as a whole, for unity of culture and unifor- 
mity of beliefs and ideas are essential for national solidarity 'I Though not an 
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isolationist, the author pleads for special treatment foi the piimitive tribes and 
depressed castes, and suggests that the “transition must be effected in such a way 
that tlie tribal people may not get detribalised, for it is as much necessary to adopt 
new ideas and behaviour patterns as it is to conserve indigenous customs and in- 
stitutions of social and survival value “The large number of primitive and 
backward tribes and castes in India show that these have effected an adjustment to 
the force of their environment and possess sufficient vitality to exist and pri^tuate 
their kind. It is the duty of the advanced sections of the people to assist in this 
straggle for survival and of the administration to watch their interests and proted; 
them from undue interference by the foreign elements of population in tribal areas 
and also from overzealous officers.” This task must be undertaken with proj^r know- 
ledge and preparation, and the famiiliarity with anthropology must be consider®! an 
essential factor in the equipment of all district administrative officers. Books of this 
type supply a lojngfdit want and it is hoped that they will be made full use of. 
The study of “ Rac^ and Cultures! of India ” is in this book restricted to the primitive 
types and to this extent the title may not be considered literally correct, though 
the author explains it to represent the study of cultures, particulaiiy that which 
is liked by the majority of people, the tribes and the less advanced castes.” We would 
also have welcomed one or two chapters on the language and literature of the primitive 
tribes. Dr. Grierson has devoted in his ‘ Linguistic Survey of India ’ considerable space 
to the languages spoken by the primitive tribes. Much research work about the 
languages of the primitive trib^i has been since carried out. We would have also 
■ welcomed a more exhaustive review of the folk-literature, folktales and folksongs 
of the primitive tribes. Let us hope that these; subjects will not be left untouched 
when a revised edition of the book is prepared. 

Yet the book is the most comprehensive one written so far on Indian anthropo- 
logy and is sure to be valued highly by the students of anthropology, laymen and 
others interested in cultural progress of India. It will long remain a standard book 
of Tr./Hgr. anthropology. The frequent references to the cultural life of the Bhils 
among whom the author has moved are of si>eaal interest to the people of Gujarat. 
The author and the reader are both fortunate in securing the excellent get up of the 
book at the hands of the “ Kitabistan ”, Allahabad. Half a dozen maps and tables 
as well as a succinct index oihance the value of the book. 

P. G. S. 

Archaeology wtd Ancient Indian History, by Jnianaratna Dr. Hiranand Shastri, m.a., 
M.O.L., D.Litt., published by Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad in 
1944. Price Rs. 3. 

This is the 21st of the series of the Research Publications of the Post Graduate 
Department of the Society. It is a collection of four lectures delivered by the author 
under the auspices of the Society. They cover pp. 3 to 92 of the Demi Octavo size 
and are illustrated by 26 plates. The printing of the text and general get up of the 
book is quite good, but the reproduction of plates is far from satisfactory. 

The title of the book is a bit vague, for it forms the subject matter of only the 
first lecture (pp. 3-16). The second ledture (pp. 17-46) is a bird’s eye view of some 
of the important monuments of Gujarat and Kathiawar, The third lecture (pp. 47-87) 
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deals with the importance and antiquities of Nalanda, while in the fourth lecture the 

author discusses the sources of the cultural history of Gujarat and Kathiawar. ’ P 

The treatment of the subject is rather brief, perhaps because of the lim i ta ti o n ■ 

o£ time and space; at the disposal of the author. All the same, it infuses patriotism ; j 

and pride for the national treasures in the mind of a reader. It gives a general idea M 

of the importance and richness of the antiquities and antiquarian remains of this ' I 

country in a popular style and brings home to the mind of the student the need for 
going deeper into the subject. 

Some of the conclusions are controversial and wanting in the requisite corrobo- 
ration. For example, (i) the finds of Bogazkoi near Ankara (Turkey) about 5,000 
years old have a similarity with the present headdress of Kutch and hence the rela- 
tion between the two countries is established ; (ii) the dark complexion of Vishnu 
and Krishna are suggestive of their being of non- Aryan origin ; (iii) the finds from 

Ranpur in Limbdi State are contemporary with the antiquities of the Indus Valley ? 

civilization; (iv) “Paliya” is derived from the word Pal meaning to protect, while 

the genially accepted meaning— ‘ boundary ’—is not acceptable to the author. | 

While discussing the antiquarian remains of Gujarat the author has missed some I 

important ones such as the architectural gems of Delwara temples and the ruins of ! 

Vallabhipur. As the author has included Southern; and Eastern Rajputana in his i 

scope, one would expect some light on the history and archaeology of the ancient j 

capital of Gujarat also, which under the present political division, is included in Raj- • 

putana. ''Jl 

There are no footnotes and no referaices to authorities. Orientation is ar j 

accepted policy of the latest research methods. One would expect a higher standard if • ! 

the work has to be styled as a research publication of the post-graduate Department, [ i| 

although it imparts a good deal of information not known to a general reader. As !-i| 

popular literature on history and archseology, the publication is certainly very inte- •: 1 

resting and instructive. 1 

R. G. G. : . ‘'('i 

I' 

The Gmdhim Plan of Economic , Development of India, by Principal S. N. Agarwal. ' ■] 

Padma Publications, Bombay, pp. 115. Rs. 2-8. ■! 

After the ‘Bombay Plan’ and the ‘People’s Plan’ comes the ‘Gandhian Plan,’ M 

embodying a study of the principles and ideas underlying Gandhian Economics and ■ j 

an economic plan based' on these principles. The authcu contrasts Gandhiji’s eco- ' j 

nomic ideas with the western capitalist system as also the Soviet economy and shows ' 

how even the latter involves^ absence of individual freedom and of eamomic equality. 

Nor can. we solve the problem of full employment for our masses with the help of 
large scale industries. 

The author’s exposition raises many questions, his own answers to which are not 
quite convincing. For example, is it possible to raise our per capita income to four 
times its present level with the help of village industries only and within the 
limits of self-sufficiency ? Under the restrictions prescribed by the author, our manu- 
factures cannot possibly maintain themselves against foreign competition ; tmder the 
circumstances will the home industries be patronised by the people even though their 
products will be far more costly than those of foreign industries ? Is the long list of 
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the bie industries he would allow compatible with Gandhian ideas discussed earlier 
in thedxiok? Similarly is Gandhian Economics compatible with planning . T ese are 

not unimportatit questions. 

We should however feel grateful to Principal Agarwal for attempting to present 

i„ fom Gandhiii-a ideas on Eamomcs and for a Plan 

based OT these ideas. The author has taken pains and he provokes us to think. 

B. D. 


Your Food, by M. R. Masani, published for Tata Sons Ltd., by Padma Pubhca- 

ticns Ltd., Bombay, pp. 82, Re. 1. 

Mr M. R. Masani, the author of that fine little book ‘ Our India,’ giv« us an 
pnnnllv lucid and interesting ipublication on the various aspects of oui food problem. 

Why should ive eat? How much should we eat ? 
of food’ What is a balanced diet? These are among the questions answeied in the 
earlier portions of the book. Discussing India’s food problem tte author shows how 
if each of us took the food we require eleven or twelve crores of us would have to g 
completely hungry. He explodes the myth that the scarcity of food in the “unUj 
is dL to the increase in population and points to poverty as the cause of this 

culty. . . 

In discussing the remedies, Mr. Masani rightly emphasises intensive cultivation 
as te mfin mlod of increasing our food supplies. The iniquitous and unsympa- 
thetic land revenue system and, what is more important, the farmer s wimt (rf ca^ 
tal resources are amongst other factors that need emphasis. Rapid and many sided 
industrialisaLn. as a part of an integrated planned economy is ™ ^ 
solution of our problem of poverty, and with it of inadequate food supplies.^ 

This is a very readable and useful publication and should be translat^ into all 
Indian languages. In this connection it may be mentioned that m Gujarati at least 
some valuSle literature on the subject is already available, the result of the efforts 
of the Gujarat Research Society. 


^ f \ 

Hl=ad S § Si owimi itPlQflFlJiWd ’dll ^l=H§ 

"hM S. Si yh iiSlwi »1W?1 

u wws :\i % sid^ iiiR ^=HdiSjwi Si mi 
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H(4 |(d4 'H. 1. it. ?n§} f 

WISH i| § 5l S. • 

^Mil4{lH ^llBcH^i HI CHlSl §. Ml^wi 

HWl-ct^ aij Hih iaiW^ig m^\ ilfH silH §. al«n H. HHI ^l HWHl ' • 

<$H iPiai SHyisfclHl t4Ml(Sil^M4 ‘ ’ ?a{l &. ail sv •; i 

RmnKl 'im’ §, »iHi 8llili! (HWhI •Hl^wi Hl^ll <^si §. ail«(l WlSi Sj ;:;^ 

i«tl5il^ ai^ilSlHHl'-fl Htif, ov =llcttlt'Hl<&-Hl«(l ^ilM 

aiHlSfHHt MIH iifciail ^iHiy" tMIS SH^ 

H. {I ?l«v-^ iRall ’ (JtlH 1 CHWl ilHRl ail'd S, ai iiia aifcP |fi 

^ItA H^. aid?! HIJA*{1 ilfiail-WHl H'=IH. «{), “113^.0^ SH^! r 

Jisvyd ^l%liy<nHl SWcl^lH ^^clliipHcl §, clHHl §M^*d «fl. \ it. 

^ll^ai 5Hl il=H4 itfiail^ %lMlSl ai^Js^l 3?, n an?! ^ Wl ail>fl ; . 

=iiHlS^ %iWl^H ^ci =a. hI 3T ' 

Sloilrf! ciia^Hl HHR iCl S. ^ ilCl WHIWH ai^^ii:} skJ^ an?! atr^ oi^ ilBl 
iWi Hi^l S. 3T^<HRHWi ovHi ’HIH W <Vi^lrfl ^IH cHl WlS^ HU J ; 

41^ C-ft^n M?l aHftl S^ltoSil §. iicl ^ ai:^ Hls/lHHi HUW^l ailXHi , jj: 

»il <lci JslHSS'^i aii^ ^Il^dHrll^ M=>H4 i^HlHl ailo^ §. 

'' i,! 1 

o!«li %iHlSH*{l H4(cl H?c^ aii RhHHI HHI ai(jail^aHl ^a^Hd HtH clH H^d. aii er/ |j ! 

Hd §H^*d dRdl w!li «l il?|! ^lH:it dl a! Hd WlMHSfl H| . fj; 

dS5idl HHHHi (§dWVr§ldl«fl HRdl =Cldi«{l ai^H^cCl |ldl?il %iw IlH; =H«i'Hl 

cll 5H^H H(d^l aidis{l at^'& ilH "I alH?ll ( collation ) i^Hl^d i jj; 

ilRdl HRdl \H^l %im ^IH. aii^T ?ti^i iiOtalli aidsfl (h|^ § |, 

1 aiH^ H^^H^4 ^4 mH 'HIH ®H^14 d4l. «l«i 3T Hd ?i'& §, Higj n ajcfl |fi| 

ai^^ d«fll btHI ai?ll d i^l «ilH. %ikb dl ^ dHl^ o»l4 

HR'd =H?l 9T Hd i?di HlHl%5 Hill mk. §. -daldi §luis <§61(«i^%4l : ; 

ail Hid'd ilc(l(d j,! 


STiild 

HisPfTRT ( d-ll ) 

gql^ !(:(% snqi ( i-hvs ) 
Hlilf % #3# sid ( l-Hi ) 
cW 8# aWciS ( 1-vH ) 
31% 3®?r cmw HiH 


w :k(d 
|5; SRRT 

spr % 
anro- 

HIW ^ 5?% 

dH #?lRr 81^ 8TJ^3 
OTTO 


aiR ?:Hk ^81% d Hddl HU 8? Hdi iliaftd <HIHRH|H dH ai%l 

HRdlPl'4^Hl Hi&%l3l d i<l ^lilH ai=d ai^C&ail HtSJ al^ii d«fl, 

ailiv ^ci ^81% d ild%l HU HHi^ %l^(4d SH^l S, ai% ai% ? Hd 
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s fn% 
^F5f ^ 



3T ^Ct ^ ^ 

( i ) m f^ir ?f? ('I -^) ^ m m 

(ii) ??rf^?:5r;5...5trHf? O-h) ?ik?3w...5nHi^ 5OT^^«i'...'if?iRr 

{ iu ) (l -0 Rlfi TOW WR ^HRt Wf?? 

(iv) qfa|Gr^H (i-iv) 

(v) wig’ qRiTs ^?f;i3q'R (i-’>f'i) qRww.q^l'q^'Ww 

( vi ) W5r-<^-WW-^5i) ^ (“i-^v) IJW W^fWl WtcfW wH 

( vii ) <ifw (jt) JT^irii^ cl^i^ (v^ <>) 1 5i,S^ w wift 

( viii ) R[5r w til (i-'^^) ^rw ^ 

g-HMl Slliis ©9<fe#^ :«cn<1 aitl ^ 8T m vm w S^ctl ^GhicIi h^I. 
(i) (ii) (’v) (vii) (viii)>li cii w MiJ ®r i^cli ^'{ISW 

sf ijR 3T swi sliil §ciRiy" § S{<| \ca ( original ) ar Hi ’iCA iwi 

STt^ilC-flA 'V »lH <Mrli StlSl^ "illHi H^A 

CAWQIW =HWH (JjIhJsIMI §ctRl^4li <&?l. »il^l il'='MAl ARAlPli4HHi ST W '-HrlAl 
%t4«v OY §. 

WISA*{1 ’A'S.Ict'^l =»l’»i,4cll4 SR^il Al 5l § 1 shaMa <SlRcflH QUmSiwi 
^MtSAAl Rl'iil-^l'Q hn PlWRi^a ailf A^. W^AAI^A^I ilP-lH RIiGcHAI ARAi[ai4h 
( textual criticism ) ®iy~'S (^'&l«-Ai ^'diRiHl 

«i, SH^^^A ^5:^Al!l|A^l ’l^«^i^s il^li^l<51A SlHl §. 

^MiGa «id wsrHi?! sHi^ 'wAsiA '^. Hl=llA (HiAiSli ( classical languages ) 

^ =» 14 Sl?^lll feRl^4[l WISA’H'S.Ia 5Ha!=(IA QiRdlH QilAlSilwI S{<f^ Stlii Ml^ ■SlilH 
AW A«(l, JR'Sl 1 SAUK-IIA QilAlSil^ Vl^’H lllii»il ^WtU wRArlA MlHsI 
a'tlMl SiJs(v W^A JsloH‘{l Kivtl^vt Rd'H^ SARl^tC-fl JitA^ilwi <HlARA^H Pl^(A^lt(i AoY^ wl 
»ll yAAAlU (HlAlPiaw illrlSHAl H^=‘'<5 "tltllSAl ‘Hwl S. 

sHAI^A QlRcdH Wll ill={lA (MlAlAl Wisdl'd M'SitAA 

5i<{l plIlHAlSll^ WlA Ad^ »i|l ^AAsl 5}=fl ^’HISA’A'&Ia ^MR WAI*{1 S'Y^^ S. SA 

Wi^ ilSsR‘{l ^^AMAl !|’4^?fl ^llAd^d Is^CAl Wislll<{l ^HlA^HSAl '3. «llAi 

<WlHwi ilH Al SiWAl =^2;W jJiAAlcWi £,Rl Sli IaRi« ^HISAM4(a 

icIil-A WIH. wiSfA’W cil a^V^ldlWyA <Jy<1 U'<M CAlAlSilwi Hl=^A JsR^mi lAfA 
aii^iA? ml §. 

^sYWcftwi wUW'-AaI RiHlS^lwi ARAiCa^H^ IIF/ (aRi^ M'StfA =»l''AcHR i?AlWi swrfl 
Aildl, Mi^l AIHISS^ flj! AlSl B A AIS (^wGiA Jilct^llWi^d <iHlil ARAl AHR i<AlWi 
SHlAcfl. 5Hl ^AAl WlSAWi (^wRiW HIa^IiIIi AIM, Wt^l W{Fli ilRPlGlcA OiR^aV 
ini'll «il. MtAAi =H'Mlslllwi ■H'iifA «AStAl^ h. il. ani 5i^l 

“HAi^l^ WRI § 1 AAl^ ilfctsHl ^ MU SAlMcO ilH. A Wi^l^l, ^ll M^tcl oMAi&lR 

S cidC-ll ^AIMSRB A*ll. H<^ftAR SlW 'h RHStv M(a ^ ^^%iK1h ilM »l^ 

K152 MRWIA AIaSA iA^ilC-QA wi^ AWl^lWl aH?i4. ^IM. cMl^ A(A3il4 sAIWIaAI^I MU ^fl 
^SRIM ? wil "iAfA JiI«m!aS Sa[a A«(l; IdAU ^R:^AAI|A siMU^Wl il(A»il4 ^Hl 
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§. ^25 ■M'S.id ^ iliaQd 

5i*{l qRdl 2>imirn^ an^ SH-H HfiaHWl MUl'd^l 
i=n 3Wl d 31^1% y^lSlmi ( JlPl 2 h(cI ^IH, 1 SiSsay 3^cl ^4^ ^IH 
"ilsA-fl H^fl ilH cdl^ ) an M'&fd (qei^t^l Cld ^Ji^l anPldA "1^ S. 

M(3} dl @1^1 «dMl Hfd^ildl a^ldlc'Hi wiS-HW Wl^t 

M14 4^1 5i (qati^l ^iO) dRdl^l 5{’dl ii(rt5il4 MlS^iMddl 

mk Si^HrQ q^iiq«fl ’idl yMl Mii^ 5i«fl4l dRdl 

adWi =iH(d =?4?;d ^QSldl §. ^Ml sdlS^l^ anq^ld (HRcHH <HWt^ld( 

=?iMlS^l5H («4i S. 5{^i 4!td3ldldl M4,(d5l -Sll^H^ld 

i^Sti (q'H^'flH 5H(Hd iMiRl! «{lq^. anqi Hi^li %’HlS^l IlH dl SiMdl 
Sl^irCl RRl^idl dSl'^dl 5>iis^l ?iMlSd’H'^(d Plf^d Sicfl <m. 

H^^d IsbH^i =M'Hl£^ M'lfd ^qi^ft qRdl 

dHR MIS/ImrI =»1R U&5ildi ■HURd^l »ll>-qi J M^fedi ^(d^€»Rptd 

( «. lUl) SHl'^Ji S*. q^^ -dRldi 

5Hiq^i. di?;] (q^id %qisj4l K-td^ lii<di Siqi Si'Cl smru 5{isX wii 
^■4Rd*(l =»lldt9]i 3il={ld isRilldi dQld? WlS^ldi SiJ, did sqPl aJj ddUS 

1. hi dlifetl, and ^ItlHd di2 ^i'?nC'll ^:tdl 5i<V^ld qdfe^d? ^IdlHcO H-Hdis^ Miq 

n* oMiH 


anC^H^— 0Hl>>-d[dl »l'tdlo Hd!d?1l%i«{l, iiiRlS ^svdd ddfa^Sl^ %!ldlH<n, 
aHdSldlS, ItVV, ilfdd ^ ^fHHl. 

‘ ’ Si ufl^ dTdsllddl »l[dd^Tddl SRl(di 2 id (q^ anMlo HdMs 

iRyddi ijffif'dd ddtji^d^ ^iRid/ldi @=^d wiQ-dw y^iHd (q^Ri mN 

odRdl^l^l an'^dldJ! 1ld»{l 4i& H'Jl ^iKcddl flY^ld^^dl Pl&>l^ldl dldqd 
^dlddl S. dil, qal^ R:d«lldi ^lldHllldi q^^ %ld4 4'& 

Ri^Siidl Wi4qi%fi Hf^d Hcd^ asd-d 5lld 5id^ §. ssqd'd?^ (q^Hlddl^ 

@dl!Vd Siddl 5lld;| Sidi^l SSliTll {q^(qElldH, i^evdd :^ddTd dfsR, 

(feiqi (q^fisiisiH ^dSi wid^d Rd^m sa §. ^idi^i sis/dd iiddtddR^^ 
/ 5d^(^i (^^dRPHd 4^ iidils^i anddi 4^^ %iiR(ddi 

Sdiqi %ld^ Rs.ld4 Siddl ^dRidd Rdd 44, =WIRcH "SllAtd dqdd Wi\q wKddl 
=d^ dsi^dftfdiqi^ ^id 5idi dqiiJ' d^. 

d^gd ' anSiH^ ’ dd 5idi 5id^ 44^ d^idi ‘ sHRiH^iRis ’ diddi 

Sl«l(dS ^id^l Pl^li §. (dfirl%l ^R4s3i dldddl^ld ■flfddm d=(l1 

wilcn-dR §. Wil dd [q^di qRjjjd; 4'4 d^ ^llRcd Rddi »ll dSRdi JldH^l<51d odl’^'dRl 
sjfif'^icfl %iifecddi di di4 dRo/ d^i Wit dddi »iR<ddi ‘wiRid^i’ s^d^ii §^dd 
%ldffd<l, d^ idd: wtRiH^lsIddi di^%4 %i4dl<ll «di will §, 

1 MUt'rt^dl HuHdl §H%3t M 5. SStaiiJ, 4^(5,^ KH^i anwartl MiSJ 

I &. '«;>il 4l=5ll^ll asi*llr9l4 aH9*llW wqi'^ wi^l *%«*« aH^^ldlSil diSl 4^ wldl Wid^l ^I'uflSi 

I dl %^4 3indn<5t qd^il <»id nllift Mi^l ^M8 <icl dali=l W© ^141H M !(lcl aHlMHi 
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q^oiciiri snk sXSil §. 

( HSl«iy ) H&MIM anf^Hlirn 

swmi =Hl^S{l §TlR-!l4t^l aii^l 

nfe^sHl cim<l, 5ftfHaHWl cIM«=IH{ 

ig'^.ilC'l'Hi 5Hk'H'llS«{l tc^frl SlC 

Ss^J3ilMl5t '^i.cil cil MliRplcll yx'H > 

sHic^i, '^’Pli hH mi h^<{{ iiiPci UR. Pt3|-u uui^ii ( iii^Clu 

(VUSIH^ %i'»i U UR 2H<1 <ld asU-i UlfAdl. 5HlcUl*{l UU%ui Ui^l 

Udl 6ctl. IdUliE »llcUl^ I'llMl't UWcll, Rsm U Ufcf Ul. IdUlli HUUifel- 

<^ciy (uUi^l Udl »ilcUl^l =HplQlk wtl^iaHR U\/<vcil Ui^cll. 

WRR RdUHUi wUcUUlS U% iluEid 4^1. anu^l 1 wn^'H^Kddl »il«42fl 
Uli^l^UR 1da\ widRUl icU^l UcQ 4c{l, dU dU^luM Uiaj <vUddi =Hpl'''Jl4 CdURi^l UQ 
d^lsj. ^Ui^ oYUddt I'.^l^ ’itfl SSUd^fl U^" «!l. ci'^i^lldl 

(d^lH'fl %ll^ %ll8l Wldld SHlcUdlS^ (d?%ld h^i U^ ^HldiRai UH^. wHlX 

shIcUiHI uuI SuRud UR cHi^ 51^^ hH^ andi uiu ^S-H ( R<URI ) 

^Sdl, Wl, «^iR ■=>H^ (diild-^l wiRcHdl Rl'£> wilMl, iiRl'S, ^JitlRsRUi UHld- 
dUl 5)il MR <jy «a<l i^fl d»l UuJ hi\ S. UUf M^ ^^ttPi&Rui U|i, UR, 

Uli^l, D/=41, iR, Si ‘dill =H^ |M, ‘'lU, R%1, ^MU »l^ Sj 5H14U<1^ RlMd^lHl 

UU! §. Si^i jMli Rii ’S Pwid^l HQJ ^Ul^U i^diui =»IR^I &. =»IW ‘HR RRd^l 
‘s Pt?ll^l UOU^ 5HlcUldl ^ Pi«Rl UR dU^ ‘yil^Huui ‘Uia’dl dlU*fl 
aHlcn^HRdlUl wiRUl SHI %U aHlHdd dUl Ul^^M RlcUl^ ( koilsYd ) 

( QiMdld ) 2H(d »tRiUd 43, Si^iSftff/ ‘wi(siU^’«{l ©cURt Ul:C 5Hl ^U^iRl^l^l 
RsR ‘ R^iH^lMl aHRWl U^U^l^ul^ui U^^l §. ‘aHRiU^’dl iUldc?i ^SHU- 
Ms-»l{d Si RiMRdl tdllAdi ilS?% %\\ R^l? US/" ^HIH rRiUM 

^Udl U'S-'H^^^lf^l <V Otl^i Ul/ S. 5HR<H'Ui ^hBiU^^I Ml^ Uu d(4t, MQ} 

HU^ 5Hdi<H ^R Sidi iUlcif^ ^!cil dldi^ldl Ui^i^ll Si^l Udl 4^1. M^3 U^UiU^uf^l'ft 

Wl®fl SHl^UUdl R^Ul 5il^ irlPd Uli^ Si anRi^i Uft ^ ;j^cl{ (q^iM U^i y^t-Sii, 

H'»-U«^U% Si wtl ^Ici ^4Td3 314RI8J §. Si «vidi (^4, HU^l ^MpPld 

RlliSii ^aii^ §, an^ Rtslldul Si4 aM^Hd URai 4c(i. «%tMl :aflui Sis eiSlMl^ 3ir{l 

(§H? dsu S^l'd 4c{l. U'>-U‘«^3l% Id^ls rII »IIM!^1^^ yRUM4.(d3 dURi^l is^k §. 
U’-U^ul^t, SirO any^ rQSi ^aii5l(Jl( ( RiJtRns^'^l ), Hl^SUl ( U^l?.[TtSii^ a{ail ), 

HUi { R.kU U^t-d? ) MSld ( JsRi^ ^Uiui ) Si iis?% M-'^SlC-nU 
( um ^M&lSildl di4^l ) Wl^ R^Utdl ^IMiehii-d (d^ll !iUR:i3 Si i>i iiSEi^i 
wiklH^PliS «H^ §. SUlddQ *^14 U^dl V)(d4l=W'{l ^RtSl ^i4(d3 §. Si^ll 
#d Ucil^l M.^M^ Is^l^ M^ ciU^ IdW hi wil §H? mIuHI %lCiui 
/Isi ?=(i S. 

^H't’HRl! ■^l^tHlSsSi H>>iWl%r{i ;a(q:icl? wll^Rdl hid'^ M^ anR 
i!MU-. m\ i<l §. wt^H^UUUi Si^€{l 3^(i an^l (d^^Mi^JlHK Uul § It »tl2S{l 
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Si4l HlRoilRi wia ^MR^iq^ at^! , 

cisR^i^ Si' SH^i^n ! 

lilla wi?l 5Hl IstiHcty ^sRi^l ^syRlcd^i '^'S. wti-Hdl »i ' 

■'si=4l«{la?Si (v 4i'& H4ni ‘ ^^c-flcHi ’ ‘ ’, %TtPi-mci’ mU 3i% 5>ii^m ^hi ,||. 

G^iwi sjjSv'^lcfl %ll(^cM *H^Ht Pl^'d ®1WI 'HlRoilRi S?1'1^%‘{1 *^1^ el'll, ! 

%llHl?m^lti'il siW^l ctTHi2iclH«il ^sil=^H %IM«-M 5iat<{l ; 

a^sy^lcCl^il wicMcl wlWHJsell f i 

5i^l Ji’ai an^Hio '^i^«{l25 1^=11 ^^1^ PiS^H*{l Ml^ sv ^isv^lct stHk^Sl^ ^I^IH^ 

^MR Sal'll wilMl 3J[!V^lc(l ’»ll felWi ^M-'i'^cll ^ h% 5\i[ aH% <i Vm 1 i 

‘ RsiCci— ^wsim 

^^ISllCH ^ll€\, ilSl^Rs Sisy^ld ^l%ilH<n, M- iPi^l- 

!!kil'a5M% WiRlA il<^tlct ‘ £vHRH ’ SlJj an^lMl ^^llsl''H Si. 

5iis cl^s^Sfl Ql{|ilc.H4 'Hllil! i'lel 

Sh! §, *i{l2i) ^'V?lcl«il 'H^Ml y(rt4l?l 'S. '^Hl'd Pl?<H 

5i^-HslTll<Hie(\l %lRl(^l! PlS^ll oH^lR^lel ^id 5li4=flfl Wfcli&Rpll. 

^RiHl^l ^‘{I'JllSl 5^l€l2l il^Srt ^RdiWi Si cl’viclKl =HRtPv'li iMl 

' liy' IlfcT ^taitrlAns/lxli^ii M^Rl'^Wi ®H«-M lil=HJl‘Hk =Hd kill felAicl 

aniMl Ht^l ilHWctHl ell ‘ g^^lRH ’Mis/ mU-A Sl^f =11 §. Sl^Hl (§ii!aidl^«H^ diSll 

3HlH=lRi 'iHl'fl S', lt<5{l kHHl^=ldf S. 'flsidlHi fedR^l 
WiWMSdl Si k^di 5H--H litHHlfe =MlH^l Mkkl^Wi =H=hI S. 

' llW ®lcn ^iRlk'S ^ikcD^ klH'lR Sm'O^ 

51=Hf s. 5HW Si %i>lM«il ( l:ki=tl=Wddl 'HR'Hl '?ldSdi ) H^R ^ d^R- 

<V^l, =Mt%llki =0dR=ll<k, §c^^l kfill^l, =H'dcMXl d^^l, ksil 

K-ll ’an^ HA Siefl, ®^Rl an^ ^MR, ^1^1=^, '^(d^lkiJs dT^l, an^ 

Wallki C. ?^l€lSi k^aid §, Hkkl^ ' S,MRH’di ankc-ll k^lddl^ll-a ^ 
a>ilMl S, -Hf#^ ^nl ^'Hat^slRk a^:^ ‘ S.Hm ’ MS'H 
aniMl S, nkki^ >i^i anRiikdi (31!-^%^ wt Siis^ yPiMwi ds^iiSii %ik 
<v>^^ic4 d€l4 ^lallkRr ^Id kkld sl S. ©rS^'4 

^aidl ^lavHirHJsliaaHl^ d^d ani^^ S. mKRi^ «dc%l?Mddd k^ =1^1 

Jid S, an^ 'HkRiS ®a{i ^aii^Mieidl <vdH^^'diRdl il^ ^i'dSi (il^ldul sdt S. Jikctlsld 
an^ 'yk^dil «o£^at SHl"^ S. Siis^ ^iRdil an^ ^IdlllS 'H'Kl S. 

3ik5!l‘{l klHaidk =il^(^d S. IsKa ‘ ’di ’I'Acfl =aWlPv'lt ^ikcfl^ 'HS^ 

%>134 iyRloykid Si iy^Hdl SloM-H'dH-icSrt'^^’^lKl! d^R %lMdl^ aniHl^ 

anisl'^i^ ild 'hi %ii4 Siefl sHd^i ^160/ o/ ^d^i S, Ht^i ^idi'H[l kdH^idtsmi 

«a Rmcdlsi^lWSi .?ii%tlddl«fi, k^S-H^S ^ %lRlkv& Sdfdi S^id 

sidoM s. »n. iimcdic'i^iy'a iRa^ an^i «n. ^iRncdid ^a^i^ndi ' dk^di <mH 
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i N-lfs 

ill /tir 

I'll',?! 


^IRlpYi ^5l 

ywip/i =»il^ S. 

^W4imiW5l H<5|1 ^ll^cQ 5H(ci ^=IRH =(lcl 5Ml'^ §. -Hi^f 

BlC-l'Hl'H W?l 4!!^5 sBi wilMl S. aH9-m^ 

Sitfl 3ist %t?-oil=n ^1^ 3i i\h (&5A5n«{l HJA SRH^l Wl »l'^l %5s^l =»i& 
SMcHR^Hl^i =Hl=ll WM sRh =^(cli^lfej! Sis cv cl ’Hi^i ^Qct (fe^cllstpHcl 

:McI n. •i. oj^ov-ycft 5H^=ll€ ilW ci sH’H'^dl ^ 

3I*(nil«0 B S 5i "HiS ilW'Wl y(dfel^dl »19Hl^5il ?l'HC'll4l<MiyPll 

IliT^aicfi Si^di RHI^I (^-cH S. MSiml SHU -dfe^dl 
Si JslSl (4c(l Si^ ( ’i. \\3 ), SiJs -RJllJiril PK^I 

\H«1l ic-ddl (^i. \\s), ^dRHiy-^ <vdCl^l (•’i. R.d 

»i^l 3 )-5 HI<hI PlHl^l VAk “iHl Sic[lff/ :(ld ‘ ^Hm’di 

di>li d-H^^A i^Cdi ^«i«lPt<4^i Hiai wi'^i'a\4 *1 

aiiSjlM. 

MI^ ^[ik ^d^S cil ^sY^lddl ^Hlo/rQ Kai(dSii r|<hiIAi <v, sh^ 

Si dW diHR «i^iiy^ »t(dd (d^H Mimidi. Siefl, >iHi ^tdivnin^ 

\$H (V^l^ Hicj d«A. §m| «fl. ^WSil'dStiy^A W[d4l=iiRl defil'd Jrtld^ ^Hl 3i(^si 

5HWI %j€? a€i(H SHWl ^<v?lddl (d^d^l 2i(V^ld ddfi^CHR 

^i^iyf^^ii i^?i. 
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NOTES 

The Editorial Board regrets the delay that has taken place in the publication 
of the Journal especially as thiis has meant delaying the publication of the Annual 
Report and the Balance Sheet of the Society for the year 1944. An apology is also 
due to members some of whose contributions have had to be delayed on account of 
the limitations of space caused by the paper control orders. Things are, however, 
expected to improve in the near future and we hope members and others interested 
will continue to send us the results of their research work to enable us tO' maintain 
and even raise the standard of the Journal. 


We are glad to announce that the work of the Gujarat Pre-historic Expedition 
which has been working since 1941 and the first description of which was given in 
the January issue of this Journal by Dr. H, D. Sankalia is to be continued by him. 
In response to an appeal for funds for this work issued by the Deccan College Post- 
Graduate Research Institute, the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust have donated a large sum 
which will meet the entire cost of the next expedition. This expedition which mil be 
named after the generous donors expects to work on 3 or 4 sets in Gujarat for about 


* Since this was written, the Medal has been awarded to Dr. T. N. Dave at a special 
meeting of the Society held on Friday, 14th December 1945 in the lecture hall of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society under the presidentship of the Hon'ble Justice Sir H. 
V, Divatia. 


OCTOBER 1945 


It is proposed to award the Society's medal for 1944 to Dr. T. N. Dave for his 
researches on the ^Linguistic Surveys of the Borderlands of Gujarat* at a special 
meeting of the Society to be held in Deoember 1945.* 


The Survey of the Birds of Gujarat referred to in the July 1944 issue of tiiis 
Journal has been commenced by Mr. Salim Ali under the joint auspices of the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society and the Gujarat Research Society. He has commenced 
work in Baroda territories and will extend it to other districts in Gujarat before 
proceeding to Kathiawar in the ensuing cold weather. We are thankful to the Trustees 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for their donation of Rs. 1,000/- towards the expenses 
of this Gujarat Ornithological Survey. We may mention here that Mr. Salim Ali*s 
book on Bird Survey of Cutch has already been published by the Bombay Natural 
History Society. 
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4 months in the year 194647. This Society has also agreed to contribute according; 
to its means and hopes that the scheme will obtain further support as and when 
necessary. 


Prof. M. B. Pithawala’s contribution on the Historico-, Geographical Survey of 
the Gujarat Region and the Parsees which appeared in the April and July 1945 issue 
of the Journal is, the author tells us, indicative of further regional surveys of Gujarat,, 
which he is preparing to undertake. 


We expect during the ensuing cold weather a party of research workers under 
Ehr. D. N. Majumdar of Lucknow University to visit Gujarat and make an anthro- 
pometric study of important tribes other than the Bhils. We are glad to record here 
that the Society has been able to secure in this project the co-operation of the Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta, Dr. Mahalanobis having agreed to analyse for us the results 
of this investigation free of charge. 
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In the April 1946 issue of ‘ Man In India ’ tliere appears an appeal for a com- 
plete anthropological survey of India under the auspices of the Government of India. 
Although different provinces have prepared several ethnographical surveys, the one 
for Bombay having been published in 1920-22, a centralisid survey under a Centra! 
Anthropological Survey Department, not dissimilar to the geological survey or the 
zoological survey or the archaeological survey would give a great impetus to the study 
of anthropology. Our universities do not seem to have been able to give tliis study, 
adequate attention probably because of the fear that the students thus trained might 
not find suitable employment, especially if the study of anthropology was isolated 
either from Sociology or Economics. A Central Anthropological Survey would have 
the advantages of encouraging a large number of students to take to this, study 
seriously and would secure uniformity in the method of approach to this subject with- 
out interfering with the efforts of the various provincial governments or of private 
research bodies. 


We have pleasure in recording another donation to us by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas who, as members know, has been very generous to us throughout. He 
has now promised us an annual donation of Rs. 1,50Q/- for five years to be utilised 
for work on the nutritional and health condition of the Gujarati iK)pulation. It will 
be ^ssible thus for us to extend the work already done in regard to middle class 
families in Bombay City under the patronage of Sir Purshotamdas. 


A NEW DOCUMENT OF GUJARATI PAINTING— A GUJARATI 
VERSION OF GITA-GOVINDA 



By 

Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta 

Some years ago almost at the threshold of my studies in Indian Art, I ventured 
to designate what were till then known as Jaina paintings as specimens of a distinctive 
’ Gujarati school’*' Most of the material which was then available related to Jainism. 

I The illustrated manuscript of Vasanta Vilas (il451 a.d.) was the first important 

document of non-Jaina paintings belonging to the western school The name that I 
had given to these paintings has been more than justified as a result of the new mate- 
rial which has been discovered and studied during the last few years. 

I have always felt that in a country like India it is a mistake to divide art with 
refereoQe to creeds, for it is well-known that the executants worked for patrons of 
every religion and that the distinction was really more geographical than theological 
Apart from the fact that the local schools generally have their peculiar characteristics, 
the geographical classification has the further advantage of emphasizing the regional 

■* I would have preferred the term * Rajasthani ’to 'Gujarati’ painting but for the fact 
that the use of the former has been associated for a long time with the paintings mostly of 
the 17th and the 18th centuries belonging primarily to Jaipur which have been executed: 
in a style totally different from what I have calleid ‘Gujarati painting’ from; the 11th to 
the 16th centuries. It should, however, never be forgotten that old Gujarat was integrally 
a part of Rajasthan and if I have used the phrase ‘ Gujarati painting ’, it is because the bulk 
of the paintings of this schools were produced in the region that is now called Gujarat and 
apparently the word ‘Gujarati’ was considered a mark of distinction and used by singers, 
painters, and other artisans, at any rate, during the regimel of Akbar. It is also curious to note 
that in a sixth century Tamil poem Mcmimekhalai there is a reference to the sculptors from 
Vardhamana Puri or modern Wadhwan (Kathiawad), So even Kathiawad, which now 
^ apparently has but scanty remains of anything which may be called significantly artistic, had 

once upon a time a vogue and a reputation. On the whole, however, it may be said that 
Kathiawad does not appear to have played a part of much importance in the artistic deve- 
lopment of Gujarat and this would foe borne out by the fact that Kathiawad, despite its 
inclusion of ‘ Saurashtra ’, is an incredibly barren and unproductive region of India— even 
more arid than the major portion of Marwar an|d is only important because of the enterprise 
of its people and the shrewdness of Its chieftains. Agriculturally and, therefore, economically 
Kathiawad could not support- any great ceintres of wealth or learning in the past and them 
are no traditions of any such centres that one can find. 

The nomenclature of Gujarati painting derives added significance from achievements, 
of the Gujarati school of architecture which flourished for about 250 years beginning from 
the early 15th century. “With the reign of Mahmud I Belgarha (1459-1511) came Guja- 
rat’s greatest days, an)d at the same time the building art of that country also attainad' 
its final and most sumptuous form,” (Page 53 :■ Percy Brown’s Indian Architecture — Islamic' 
Period— 1942.) 

The fame of the Gujarati craftsmen appears to have been on a par with that of the- 
painters, for one of the finest structures in Akbaris Fatehpnr-Sikri — ^Jodhbai’s Palace was 
entrusted in part to artisans from Gujarat, one of the groups of workmen brought 
distant parts to speed up the production of this vast project’*’ (Pp. 98-99, Ibid, Also see: 
pp. 56-57) . They merely continued the great traditions of Solanki if not earlier buildings. 
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rather than religious characteristics of works of art. The Gujarati school has got 
certain characteristic features not only in the matter of painting but also of archi' 
fixture, sculpture and dance. As a matter of fact, the school is really distinctive of 
its people ; but it must be remembered that what is Gujarat at present is only an 
administrative arrangement and has nothing to do either with its real and cultural 
extension in space or time. Some years ago, I found that a tribe called the Gujars 
led a nomadic existence on the steppes of Kashmir and grazed cattle at a level of 
12,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea level. The language of these people is said to be 
•akin to Gujarati and it is perhaps probable that these people may have given their 
name to the district of Gujarat in the Punjab. A registered ' criminal ' tribe in the 
district of Muzaffamagar (United Provinces) called the Bawarias, uses also a patois 
strangely akin to Gujarati and, curiously enough, is addicted to non-violence in pursuit 
of its criminal activities. This peculiar tribe believes in non-violent crime— crime 
which is carried out by an elaborate system of personation and fraud 1 Whether the 
old Gujaratis now inhabiting the north and the north-westem part of the Bombay 
Presidency came from these northern and nomadic ancestors, can be only a matter 
of conjecture. There can, however, be no doubt that they have had the closest affi- 
nities with Rajasthan and that the boundaries of Gujarat and the Gujarati culture 
must be taken to embrace a major part of Rajputana. Historically also the Shrimals 
and the Porwad Vanias or the Vaishyas who play such a leading role in the com- 
mercial life of Gujarat migrated from the well-known historical places of Shrimal 
and Pragvata. Their close affinity with the fighting dans of the Rajputs is further 
corroborated by the shining exploits of the rulers and their ministers who have left 
such enduring monuments of their valour, generosity and good taste. It is also im- 
portant to note that the two principal creeds of modem Gujarat find some of thdr 
most sacred places of pilgrimage in the very heart of Rajputana— Shri Nathdwara 
for the Vaishnavas and Shri Kesariyaji for the Jains. The linguistic affinities as 
well as those of enterprise, frugality, high-minded charity and piety between the 
peoples of Rajputana and Gujarat are well known. 

The Gujarati school of painting should, therefore, he understood as embracing 
not only what is known as Gujarat at present but also the major portion of Raja- 
dhan, at any rate up to the end of the seventeenth century when the provincial 
Ck>urts of Rajputana came to be greatly influenced by the current idiom of the 
Moghul atelier. 

Hitherto the pictorial material representative of the Gujarati school of painting 
has been, barring the richly illuminated Kalpasutras and Kalkacharya Kathanakam, 
limited. Vasanta Vilas had 79 pictures on cloth, the largest being 57'" by 7*6"". A 
number of Vaisnava and other manuscripts have been recently studied especially by 
Br. M. R, Majmudar including the Gitagovinda, Balagopala Stuti, Devi Mahatmya, 
Rati Rahasya, and some later pictures of Shrimad Bhagavata dated 1610 a.d. The 
Gitagovinda studied by him refers to six out of the ten avatars of Krspa with an 
introductory one for Sarada. Other early manuscripts of the Gitagovinda have been 
published by Stella Krammrisch in Dxember 1934 number of the Journal of 
ffie Indian Society of Oriental Art. The manuscript that I propose to discuss is 
perhaps one of the earliest and the most elaborately illustrated version of Gitagovinda, 
and .of probably the early sixfmith century. The manuscript is in a fair vState of 
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preservation and has 159 folios with four pages missing. The size of the folio 
is 12r X'T^ 

As pointed out by Majmudar, the popularity of Jayadeva^s Gitagovinda in 
Western India within less than 200 years of Jayadeva's demise is remarkable. 
Apparently the Gitagovinda heralded the growing tide of Vaishnavism which was 
to dominate the popular and religious life of the people throughout Hindustan almost 
right up to the end of the 17th century. The Gitagovinda apparently became a 
favourite composition not only with the connoisseurs of Sanskrit and the Vaishnava 
devotees but also with the illuminators and illustrators right uptil the end of the 
18th, and even in the beginning of the 19th century. I have seen stray pages of Gita- 
govinda done in the Moghul style in the collection of Sir Cowasji Jehangir at Bombay 
belonging obviously to the time of Akbar. There is a magnificent version of Gita- 
govinda with the Tehri Darbar, examples of which were reproduced in my book 
Studies in Indian Painting. Another very remarkable version is the one painted by 
Manaku in the Basholi style and exhibited in the Lahore Museum. This particular 
version has raised several intriguing questions. The authorship of the paintings is 
claimed by Manaku, a woman painter, who claims to have produced the illustrated 
edition in the year 1787 Samvat or 1730 a.d. The verse is illuminated in gold and 
forms an integral part of the opening picture of the Gitagovinda. It is a pity that 
the beautiful pictures of Manaku have not yet been adequately reproduced or won a 
widespread popularity, as they deserve. 

I have seen other versions of the Gitagovinda in the later and highly ornate 
Rajasthani style, but none of these pictures rival those in the collections of the Tehri 
Darbar and the Lahore Museum. A brilliant series of Gita-Govinda pictures executed 
by a local school of artists working at Kishengarh — ^near Jaipur— has recently been 
discovered by Principal Dickinson of Lahore. Sorrue of these pictures are dated as 
late as 1840, and are ascribed to individual artists. These pictures doubtless belong 
to the parent stock of the Rajasthani painters working in Jaipur. What is noteworthy, 
however, is the maintenance of a high aesthetic standard even till about the middle of 
the 19th century. 

The manuscript that I have recently acquired is probably the most profusely 
illustrated document of Gujarat painting and is interesting in a variety of ways. The 
illustrations enclosed in a rectangle of red lines cover the entire page with the relevant 
Sanskrit text inscribed at the top. Only one side of the folio is used and the paper 
while it has stood the test of time, is not of the same superlative quality as one often 
comes across in respect of Moghul paintings. The writing, as will be seen from some 
of the reproductions given here, is good and perhaps above the average of most Sans- 
krit manuscripts of the period. But here again it cannot compare with either the 
quality or the care devoted to the writing of Persian manuscripts of the Moghul 
Court. 

In style and in the quality of the pictures, the manuscript is remarkable^ The 
drawing is swift, precise and vital, and the artist moves from one incident to another 
with a sense of confidence and sure improvisation. The figures are more alive than in 
any of the known examples of Gujarati painting. The colouring is brilliant, warm and 
striking, though the palette is limited chiefly to the use of reds, blues, whites and greens. 
There is no attempt at subtle combinations or producing an impression of impeccable 
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or ineenious craftsmanship. The picture have an atmosphere of intimacy and the 
studied simplicity both of line and colour would appear to be understood equally 
well by the artist and his audience. Almost every picture would have made a magni- 
ficent mural. It was as if the art of the fresco had been abridged into the folios of 

a roanuscript. 

The illustrated folios are distributed as follows 


Cantos. 

Folios. 

I. 

1-40 

II. 

41-51 

III. 

52-58 

' IV. 

59-70 

V. 

71-84 

VI. 

85-89 

VII. 

90-110 

VIII. 

111-115 

IX-. 

116-119 

X. 

120-128 

XI. 

129-141 

XII. 

142-163 


The scene is laid on the banks of the Jumna, but it is not the Jumna of the 
Fahari painter-rushing down from its mountainous retreats and whirling in swift 
turns through scenes of verdant glory. The Jumna as seen by the Gujarati painter is 
but a placid stream winding through the Braj Mandal and all that he could conjure 
up in his vision,— a stream replete with fish and branching trees ori its banks. There 
are none of the magnificent trees, the brilliant creepers or the flowering plants which 
the Pahari painter associated with its precipitous descent across the Himalayas. 

As usual in pietun^ of this particular school, the size of the painted object is 
primarily the function of its importance and not of relative or spatial proportions. 
For example, a bee or a bird may be painted unusually large because the artist intends 
to emphasize its prominence. In other words, the whole object of illustrated manus- 
cripts like the Gitagovinda was to give a racy, colourful and easily understandable 
version of the popular poem. Just as, for instance, the heroes of the ‘ Cochin Murals 
a sumptuous publication by the Cochin Government ( 1940) illustrating the Ramuyam 
and of others in the Padmanabhapuram Palace in the Travanoore State illustrating 
the incidents from the dashavM€^a---~%it ten incarnations— and the Makabharata are 
dressed up in the costumes of the Kathakali dancers, the characters in these early 
manuscripts of the Gujarati school would look as if they were a part of the popular 
pictorial show— the bhavai or the swmg which the people witnessed on appropriate 
festivals. 

The dramaiis personae are generally outlined in red, while the entire landscape 
of trees and creepers along with humming bees and chattering birds are de- 
picted with the brush— a rather uncommon and unusual departure in Indian manu- 
saipt or miniature paintings. Colour is literally thrown in and quite frequently 
overflows the limits of the encompassing lines. 
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It is unnecessary to repeat the characteristic features of the Gujarati school. It 
will suffice to draw attention to some special features of this particular Ms. The 
■ main interest centres on the treatment of the figures. There is no attempt at making 
the figures “speak”. The emphasis is almost wholly on gestures and movements. 
Facial expression is generally the same, but it is remarkable how the artist has been 
able to make his figures live by concentrating on simple gestures and significant poses. 
Kamadeva — ^Cupid, figures quite prominently and is generally shown standing on 
one foot and shooting the flower-edged dart of Love. Dancing postures seem to be 
favoured. 

Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, with his stringed ekatara or vina is 
depicted in a number of panels attired in dhoti, dupattsa and a cap. It is not a por- 
trait but merely the conventional depiction of the author in a mood of humility and 
in accord with the ancient tradition. The landscape of conventional trees with broad 
leaves and spreading branches, humming bees and clamorous birds, furnishes the 
background for the romantic sovtie of Radha and Krishna, when the sky was overcast ; 
the night was dark and young Krishna was afraid of walking to his home across the 
Jumna. The bee and the cuckoo (Kokila) are naturally prominent as the heralds of 
spring. The emphasis, however, is on the movements of the principal actors in the 
poem. 

Perhaps the striking thing about these various pictures is the information that 
is available regarding the costumes of the people in the epoch just preceding the 
advent of the Mughals. The diaphanous jama, or the angmkka with deep angular 
slits at the ends as also the transparent scarf or the chunri of the ladies is perhaps the 
most striking. This particular type of angarkha is found in some of the earlier pictures 
■of the court of Akbar, particularly in respect of the portraits of Hindu personages. 
It would appear, however, that this type of angarkha was the prevailing dress of the 
Hindu gentry, at any rate in Rajputana and that it was adopted with modifications 
at the new Imperial Court of Agra and Delhi. The ordinary desi shoe is also to be 
seen as well as the topi, apart from the kamarbmd or the waist-band so characteristic 
in the delineation of the grandees of the Mughal Court at a later period and still in 
use in Rajputana. The peaked cap— the prevalent headgear in the pictures of Vas^ta 
Vilas was probably something of the nature of topi or a mukuta. The word ‘ topika ’ 
was used in a work of the 12th century called Abhilashitartha Chintamani and was 
particularly commended for monsoon wear. Kamadeva is generally attired in dhoti 
and cap. The masculine beard as well as long coiffure seem to have got out of fashion 
since the days of Vasanta Vilas. Women folk, on the other hand, cover their heads 
with the ends of the chunri, tie their hair in a free dangling knot and carry the curious 
black wrist band probably as a safeguard against the ‘ evil eye’ which is not generally 
found after the end of the 16th century, but is quite characteristic of the paintings 
of the court of Akbar. The fashion of putting the auspicious mark on the forehead 
seems to be just coming into fashion. Judging in fact from the costumes worn by 
the women, one would be inclined to think that the manuscript was really painted 
at one of the Vaishnava centres in Rajputana such as Nathdwara, for the dress of 
the women is almost like that of the Marwari lady of the present day. The big round 
•ear-rings are also them and appear to have been the weakness of the Gujaratis as 
alleged by a writer of the 10th century a.d. 
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Both men and women seem to prefer coloured cloths with check and floral designs 
md the men are not averse to combining diaphanous with coloured or even, 

striped or patterned pyjamas. The dupatta or long scarf thrown round the neck gives 
a certain amount of scope to the artist to impart movement to his masculine figures, 
as also the angular ends of the mgarkha and of the headgear, the s^aja or the turban. 

The dating of the Gitagovinda Ms. is not wholly free from difficulties. The epi- 
graphical evidence of the top mdtrds is not conciusive for ascribing the manuscript 
to a later period. The style of the painting is primitive, brilliant and virile and would,. 
pfima facie, indicate an earlier origin than the 15th or the 16th centuries and this 
would not be rebutted merely by the presence of the angular and diaphanous angarkha^ 
the waist band and the flowing dupatta or the coloured trousers, for it is well known 
that the pyjamas or breeches at any rate, are as old as the 1st century a.d. The 
famous statue of Kanishka for instance of the 1st century a.d. shows the great ruler 
clad in v/hat would be now called breeches and top boots and a long coat. The pre- 
dominance of the angarkha and the trousers may be explained by the fact that Jaya- 
deva's poem was acted and painted as a ydtrd or a bhavai in which the male charac- 
ters, at any rate, were dressed like those of the princely order. I would imagine that 
even in the bygone days there was differentiation in the costumes of the common 
folk as distinguished from those of the higher classes, just as at present. The latter 
probably wore the angarkha and the pyjamas while the rest patronised the dhoti. In 
some ways the pictures of the Vasanta-Vilas as well as of the contemporary Jaina 
manuscripts look to me to be more sophisticated, the drawing and colouring more 
accomplished and deliberate than the pictures of the present manuscript. But mere 
crudity of execution is quite often a sign of indifferent workmanship or sheer deterio- 
ration as, for instance, in the Jodhpur Bhagavata painted by Govinda in 1610 a.d. 
The technique of the Gitagovinda pictures is doubtless old and more akin to that of 
fresco painting than almost any other Gujarati painting that I have seen ; and all 
I would like to affirm is that the manuscript cannot be later than the 1st quarter of 
the 16th century. How much earlier it is, it is not possible to say with any degree 
of accuracy. 

My friend Mr. O. C. Gangoly has a feeling that the pictures of the manuscript! 
may belong to the earlier phase-revealing the style in the making rather than later 
compositions I have learnt to be somewhat cautious in the matter of dating Indian 
paintings as well as sculptures. A Ragini series, for instance, with all the characteristic 
marks of the period of Akbar were, by a definite inscription, a hundred years later, and 
it is well known that the style of the Jaina manuscripts remains constant over a period 
of two to three centuries. On examination of the existing material I would be content 
to date this particular manuscript between the latter part of the 15th and the early 
years of the 16th century. 

The significance of the ends of sarees being drawn over the head should also not 
be lost sight of. Th?s is doubtless a later development and would point, therefore, to 
the Gita-govinda being subsequent to Vasanta Vilas. It is known that the saree as 
known now, cama into vogue early in the 16th century. 

The bourgeois art of Gujarati manuscript painting seems to have retained its 
individuality till about the end of the 16th century and though it continued to produce 
richly illustrated documents, its native characteristics were submerged into the new 
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idiom of the Rajasthani and the Pahari schools which continued to exist vigorously 
till almost the first quarter of the 19th century. From a pure pictorial point of view 
the present manuscript constitutes a valuable, racy, and even elegant interpretation 
of Jayadeva's masterpiece, which it should not be forgotten, was composed at a time 
when the emphasis on erotics seems to have been greater in the art of the country 
than either before or after. 


APPENDIX 

PM\e No. 1 . , , 

Madhava is seated on the banks of the Jamuna, a conventionally depicted stream 
with fishes. The trees depicted appear to be plantain, palm, kadamba with bees 
prominently hovering round the red blossoms. Krishna is shown in red flowered 
pyjamas with a long tassfed waist-band with flowing ends. He is shown wearing the 
usual ornaments and a Mukuta, while the friend of Radhika is wearing a red blouse 
and a skirt covered over with a white Chundri with red fringes and flowers. She has 
the usual flowing braid of hair and the auspicious woollen fringes round the wrist. 
The exact significance of these tassels and fringes needs further investigation, for it 
appears to have been a general weakness — ^whether in the East or the West — and 
there is something more than mere conceit in its widespread use, which disappeared 
from vogue sometime in the 17th century. 

The arrangement of the pictum remains one of a first-rate mural. The trees 
with their wide spaces and their columnar and parallel heights make an effective 
background for the love-lorn Madhava waiting for Radha. On the right of the picture 
is seen a peacock and his mate in dalliance. It is Spring and the world of nature — 
whether of human beings or of birds or bees or of vegetation is full of colour and 
movement. The Sanskrit inscription at the top is only a reminder of the scene rather 
thati the subject-matter of the picture. 

Plate No. 2. 

There is very much more movement in this panel — folio No. 94. The costumes are 
interesting and lively, and there is even a suggestion of emotion on some of the faces. 
On the left of the picture young Krishna seems to be in trouble with a bearded and 


Since the article was written about 18 months ago, some extremely interesting data 
regarding Gujarati painting in the 15th century, if not earlier, have been found primarily due 
to the courtesy of my old friend, Muni Jinavijayaji of Bhlaratiya Vidya Bhavan, and that 
famous bibliophile and scholar Muni Punyavijayaji Maharaja. The material consists chiefly 
of manuscripts illustrating the story of Madhavanala and Chaura Panchashika as well as 
some very beautiful vijmpti^patras or the letters written by the Jaina laity. An unusually 
illustrated wooden panel has been found perhaps of the period of Hemachandra. This also 
must wait for a detailed study. The new material is not only interesting on account of its 
inherent value, but also because of its unusual aesthetic qualities. It is also interesting to 
note that a place like Cutch appears to have been a centre of artistic activities, though at 
present it is only distinguished by its unusual and outmoddd currency and the almost defunct 
textile work of exquisite patterns and some rather beautiful traditional silverware. I pro- 
pose! to write about this material separately. The new material and particularly the variety 
of subjects depicted make it undoubtedly clear that the Gujarati school had wide geographi- 
cal extension and oonsiderable and justifiable vogud in the days of its glory. 
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irate gentleman armed with a long stick and dressed in flowing and angular jama 
and typical Jaipur! shoes. The turban is also interesting. The principal characters 
are picked out against a yellow background with an arch of red and green at the top. 
The whole scheme of these paintings is reminiscent of wall paintings rather than of 
miniatures. The waist-bands and the dupattas and the multi-coloured angarkkas and 
pyjamas ara characteristic of this interesting period of Hindu paintings. It is not 
possible to describe in detail the particular episode which is illustrated in this parti- 
cular folio. The figure of Krishna is repeated three times, and this repetition doubt- 
less indicates three incidents of a particular episode. Krishna talking to the gopi 
on the left is shown wearing a peaked cap, while in the remaining two scenes he is 
shown wearing two different kinds of turbans. 

Plate No. 3. 

Folio 105 shows the dramatis personae picked out against a background of deep 
red in a grove with blossoming trees and humming bees and clamorous birds on the 
banks of the Jamuna. The God of Love with his flowery arrow is seen in the extreme 
right with Krishna desolate and struck with love. The centre of the picture is taken 
up by lotus blossoms shown almost in a vertical section. It should also be noted that 
some of the birds and bees are shown only outlined in ink. The way in which the 
draperies appear to impart not only volume but also movement. 

Plate No. 4. 

Folio 123 represents the meeting of Krishna and Radha with the God of Love 
carrying his flower tipped bow on the right shoulder. Kamadeva is also dressed in a 
flowered pyjama with white angular qngarkha. In these Gita-Govinda pictures the 
standing posture of the right foot bent round the knee and resting on the knees of the 
other leg is frequently encountered with as the figure of Krishna and Kamadeva in the 
present picture. The exact significance of this particular attitude is not known to me. 
The landscape follows the conventional pattern, but the swift drawings of the figures 
and the variety of poses and gestures are somewhat noteworthy. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF “STUDIES IN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
AND CULTURAL ETHNOGRAPHY OF GUJARAT 

By 

H. D. Sankalia. 

[In November 1944 I had delivered a course of five lectures on “The 
Historical Geography and Cultural Ethnography '' or “ Peoples and Places 
from inscriptions of Gujarat c., 300 E.C. -1300 in the Thakkar Vassonj.i 

Madhavji Lecture Series of the University of Bombay. In the last lecture, I 
had, on the strength of the evidence discussed in earlier lectures, dealt with : — 

(i) the Aryanization of Gujarat; 

(ii) the extent of Aryanization ; 

(iii) the linguistic changes undergone by the inscriptional place-names and 
their modem equivalents ; 

(iv) the main features of the administrative units of Gujarat and the rest of 
India ; 

(v) the main features of Place-names of Gujarat and the rest of India, 
particularly the Deccan, Kamatak, and Bengal ; 

(vi) Personal names and general conclusions therefrom ; 

(vii) suggestions as to future work. 

From the above items, I have omitted item No. iii and summarised very briefly 
the results of my investigations on items Nos. iv, v and vi, as these were too 
technical for the purpose of a general article, which is being published here with 
the permission of the University.] 

Arymization of Gujatat : 

The place and personal names which occur in the inscriptions of Gujarat— from 
the earliest historical times till the llOth century— are mostly in Sanskrit, and a few in 
Prakrit. From the 10th century onwards we begin to get a larger percentage of 
Prakrit personal names, but still a number of names, both place and personal names, 
are in Sanskrit. We may say that the main or dominant feature running through all 
the nam^ is Sanskrit. Can we, therefore, infer as has been done by some for other 
provinces^ that Gujarat was Aryanized or Sanskritized from a very early period? 

We cannot form a very definite conclusion, but before arriving at one we should 
take into consideration : — 

(1) the traditional view about Aryan culture in India, 

(2) the view of the linguisticians as represented by Grierson, ^ 

(3) certain recent hypotheses e.g. of Mr. Munshi,® 

(4) other extant ancient literature from Gujarat, 

1(5) the language of Gujarat inscriptions, 

(6) the true nature of personal and place names occurring in inscriptions. 

The traditional or orthodox or Puraipic view is that India, particularly Arya- 
varta, the Panjab and the Madhyadesa, that is the Gangetic doc^b, was the original 
home of the Aryans. They lived there from time immemorial. According to this 


1. Histmy of Bengal p. 293. 

2. Linguistic Survey of India, Yoh I, i, p. 119. 

3. See Munshi, The Early Aryans of Gujardta, 
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view, therefore, it should not be at all surprising to find place and personal names in 
Sanskrit 

In direct contrast to the above is the view of Western Orientalists and some 
Indians also, that Aryans entered India in several waves of invasion^ or immigration 
and gradually spread over the country. In support of this Grierson (who published 
several volumes on modern Indian languages) said that these languages fell into two 
distinct sub-groups. 

(1) The inner sub-group formed by the Western Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati, Bhill,. 
KhandeS, Rajasthani, 

;(2) Tha outer sub-group : Lahnda, Sindhl, Mara'thi, Oriya, Bihiri, Ben- 
gali, and Assameise. E. Hindi belongs to the Mediate sub-branch. 

Gujarati, though regionally within the outer sub-group, was the only language 
which belonged to the inner group. But since it showed some points of affinity with 
the languages of Outer sub-group, such ais Sindh!, it was probable that the original 
language of Gujarat was developed by Aryans of the outer branch, but subsequently 
considerably changed by the later domination by Aryans of the inner group. 

The Aryans of the outer group might have entered Gujarat through Sind ; 
those of the inner group from the north-east. For example, the Puranic Yadavas. 
who colonised Dwarka from Mathura, and the later Sakas, Gurjjaras and others who 
came chiefly from the north and north-east, and the earlier Aryans who entered India 
from the north-western pass^ or through Kashmir. 

Mr, Munshi not agreeing with this theory of Aryan invasion however holds 
that there were two groups of Aryans. One of them had remained for long in the 
Sapta Sindhu. Before the members of this group, such as the Parasurama Bhargavas 
who later descended southwards, the other Aryan group represented by the Haihayas 
had already settled in the Narmada valley. This is an ingenious compromise between 
the orthodox view and that of Grierson, but leaves the impression that in some 
distant past, when it is not specified, Gujarat was non-Aryan, but came to be later 
Aryanized by stages. 

Two place-names help us to fix the limits of the Aryan expansion in Gujarat 
These are Arbuda and Bhillam^a. In iniscriptions of Gujarat, Arbuda occurs for the 
first time in two inscriptions of Bhama II. In one of these it is called Arbudacala 
Mahiadrtha, In one of the ii^iptions from Mount Abu itself, the village Abuyaj. 
ostensibly derived from Arbuda, is mentioned. 

Not only does Arbuda occur in these inscriptions from Gujarat and those of 
Rajputana and others of the early mediaeval dynasties of Northern India, in several 
Purainas, and the but it also occurs in some of the oldest hymns of 

the Rgveda as pointed out by Dr. Sten Konow.® There it is described as the strong- 


4. The theory of 2nd or many invasions proposed by Hoernle and Risley, that in the 
2nd wave or invasion the Aryans had no or few women with them, and therefore had mar- 
ried aboriginal women anid thus modified their original type is not supported by later ethno- 
logists like CslDOKE and Ghurye, who have pointed out that there is no great physical 
change visible in the population from the Panjab to HindUvStan and secondly the theory is 
entirely oontmdictory to the literary records of the Brahmins. (Ghurye, Caste and Rdce 
in India, p. 108) , 

5. Aryan Gods oj the Mitam People, Kristiania, p. 25 £f. 
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hold of iS^iiibara and other dasas or dcsyus, who descending the hill-top carried away 
the cows of and otherwise harassed the Aryans. Indra is, therefore, praised for tread- 
ing down the great Arbuda, in short, for conquering Arbuda and its lord saiiibara. 

The later tradition about Arbuda seems to be based on the Vedic version, viz. 
that the mountain was placed in its present position by Indra, who was considered 
to have cut it qff from some big mountain range, perhaps the Himalaya. The current 
tradition is that Mount Abu was formerly a level plain stretching to the Aravalli. 
At one spot there was a chasm of unfathomable depth. This was filled up by Nandi- 
vardhana, a son of Himachala. Since he could not walk, he was carried on the back 
of a mighty snake Arbuda. This new mountain, called after the snake, wals steadied 
by the foot of Siva. 

Evidently some great geological phenomena are hinted by these traditions. 
Whatever may be the truth, the meanings of Arbuda, swelling, tremor, polypus, foetus, 
would well suit the traditional explanations. 

Konow examining the ethnological and linguistic data shows further that Sairii- 
bara and other ddscts or dci^yus might have belonged to the aboriginal tribes, Nisa- 
■das such as iSabaras, Bhils and others, isalmbara himself being of the Kolarian or what 
is otherwise known as Muipda, as Austro- Asiatic tribe. For even now these tribes, 
pushed off from the north inhabit a large part of Central India, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Madras Presidency, and speak Muipda dialects, which belong 
to the Austric family of languages.® 

That Bhils and Kiratas once lived in Rajputana and its neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly its hilly tracts is shown by instances from later Rajput history, but particularly 
by the names Bhillanfala, Kiratakupa, and Mmjdasthala. The first name occurs in 
the recently discovered Saindhava plates from Kathiawad. Though it is identified 
with the more well-known word BhinnamMa, a tract in Jodhpur State, it, in and 
perhaps before the 9th century, was known as Bhillamala and not as Bhinnamala. 
The ending as the word Bhilla is non-Sanskritic. The former is supposed to be 
a Dravidian word, derived from mdl, meaning upland, plateau and even now used 
in Gujarati for the upper storey or floor. Thus both linguistically and culturally the 
word is non- Aryan indicating that in the distant past the country was inhabited by 
non- Aryan, very likely Austro-Asiatic, tribes. This period would go back to the 
early Rgvedic times. 

If these interpretations of Arbuda and Bhillamala find further corroboration, 
then it would appear that Mt. Abu for some period formed the southernmost land 
frontier of the Aryans, advancing into India from the north. And further that the 
present Gujarat was not colonized by Aryans until some tini>e later, unless we accept 

16. These were recognised by P. W, Schmidt who in 1906 proved the existence of a 
great family of languages, spread over a very wide area. This family is supposed to be 
different from the Dravidian languages of South India and is divided into two sub-families : 
(1) Austro-Nesian, (2) Austro-Asiatic. The former included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indoonbesia, and the Pacific islands, the latter is scattered over Nearer and Further India. 
In India it must have been once spoken over a much greater area than at present. Now 
the most southern forms of Munda speech are those spoken by the Savaras and Gadabas of 
N. E. Madras, then in Central India, in Mewar the dialect is called Nahiali-Kurku. For de- 
tails see Linguistic Survey oj Indian Vol. I, i. p. 34. 
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the theory that there was an invasion through Sind or directly from the sea, which 
occupied the coastal belt, and formed what is called the “ outer band of Aryans 

Save this no references, even disparaging, are found to places in what is now 
called Gujarat and Kathiawad in Vedic literature. We cannot say whether Gujarat 
was or was not outside the pale of Aryavarta as Bengal and Magadha were. By or 
during the Bharata war. however, Dwarka and Prabhas on the coast, and Mount 
Raivataka a little in the interior of the present Kathiawad peninsula acquire great 
prominence, the former owing to the colonization, according to Puranic accounts, by 
the Yadavas from Mathura. 

The other important place, Puranically, associated with the Aryans is Bhygu- 

kaccha on the mouth of the Narmada. Here according to the Bhdmmta Purnm. the 
Demsura battle was fought at the end of the Treta Yuga. This Bhrgukaccha is a 
later Sanskritization of the Austro- Asiatic Bharukaccha. Originally, at least from 
the 1st century to the 8th century the place was called Bharukaccha, as tte inscrip- 
tions of the Ksahafatas, K^atrapas, Gurjjaras, Kataccuris, Maitiakas and Ra^itra- 
kutas testify. The word itself, according to Fryzyluski,^^ as kindly brought to 

my notice by Dr. Katre, has Austro- Asiatic features. Buddhistic tradition recorded 
in the 5th and 6th century Divymadma^ says that Bhirukaccha was founded by one 
Bhiruka, after the ruin of the city of Raunika. Again the Mahdbhurata informs us 
that the Sudras had established this place. Thus the Puripic allusion might be 
referring to the battle between the Aryans and the aboriginal population, chiefty non- 
Aryan and Austro-Asiatic in origin. It is a pity that we cannot fix even fte probable 
period of these events and thus say positively when Gujarat was Aryanized. 

Under these circumstances, when the earliest literature in Sanskrit was produced 
in Gujarat we cannot say. From the extant specimens it would appear that 
Mvya is the earliest. But this poem attributed to Bhaifti and supposed to be produced 
at Valabhi as well as the works produced at Bhinnamiala, such Hmivandu 

Purdm by Jinasena written in A.a 783, cannot go beyond the 7th century. Most of 
the later literature is in Prakrit, and Apabhralmsa, and some only in Sanskrit. 

We have thus to fall back upon inscriptions. Among these, excepting the Asokan 
edicts at Gimar, and 200-300 years later the short memorial inscriptions from Cutch 
and 2 to 3 later E§atrapa records, all other inscriptions beginning with the famous 
Rudradaman inscription are in Sanskrit. What does this signify ? It signifies that 
already in the second century A.i>, fine, chaste, classical Sanskrit had become a court 
language In Gujarat, and remained so for well-nigh a 1000 years and more. If any 
part of India is to be ooinfeidered Aryanized earliest, on the strength of epigraphic 
evidence done, it would be Gujarat, or more strictly Surai^itira. For the Rudradaman 
inscription is the earliest long Sanskrit inscription in India. Whether this early 
Sanskritization or Aryanization was due to colonization of the coastal strip by the 
hypothetical outer and earlier band of Aryans of Grierson, I am unable to say. If 
further evidence for this hypothesis is required, it may be sought in the Brahmapa 
colonies at Prabhas, Girinagara and Damaipa, to which Usavadata made gifts of cows 


7. **Emprunts Anaryens en Indo-Aryen,'' Bulletin de la Societe de LinguistiquBf YoL 
2S-, (19529), p. m, 

8. Noticed by Agarawala, Up. Hk. Soc., 1943, p. 
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etc., and later at Bharukaccha, Jambusara, Govattana, Badarasiddhi, Udumbara- 
gahvara etc. all the places on or almost on the coast of Gujarat. 

What was the extent of the Aryanization ? Did all people, the laity and the 
intelligensia alike speak or understand Sanskrit? .Though there is no satisfactory 
evidence on this point, it would appear that people, particularly the agriculturists and 
others, perhaps, did follow Sanskrit, though their language or the language of the 
common people must have been one of the dialects of Prakrit which according to 
Grierson had developed, along with the classical Sanskrit, from the earliest Aryan 
dialects, “ the house language ”, preserved in Pgvedic hymns. If these latter are 
called Primary Prakrits, the language of Asokan edicts and those referred to by 
Patahjali may be called Secondary Prakrits.® For a large number of place-names are 
in pure Sanskrit, whereas the rest are Sanskritized. I have shown elsewhere how some 
of the names of Iranians and iSakas were Sanskritized. Granting that people could 
follow Sanskrit, we can see two processes how the then existing names were Sans- 
kritized. 

In some cases a purely, perhaps totally new Sanskrit name was given to a place 
after some prominent landmark or event ; just as we have now replaced Bhamburda, 
a suburb of Poona, by Shivaji Nagar, and the old Girgam Back Road by Vithal- 
bhai Patel Road. In other cases the existing names were Sanskritized. Witness how 
Andheri has been re-named Andhragiri. 

That such small but dominant culture stamps itself upon a large, ill-organized 
cultune has been successfully demonstrated in the last 10010 years of India s history. 
In the end, of course, a resultant culture emerges, and that is what seems to have 
happened in Gujarat and elsewhere in India. For by the pth-13th century even the 
language of the inscriptions becomes more and more Prakrit. It is possible that this 
was also due to other factors. Besides the weakening of the original^ Sanskrit cul- 
ture, the increasing admixture of semi-barbaric people, pouring into Gujarat from the 
north and north-west and west as invaders, traders and so forth, and the appearance 
of new powerful forces under the Arabs, Afghans and Turks must have been respon- 
sible for this change. Had not Mahmud of Ghazna and Ghori upset the political 
equilibrium, Sanskrit might have remained a court language for some centuries more 
in Northern India. For as late as the 15th century when Muslim kings patronized 
Hindu poets, inscriptions, beautiful Prasastis, were composed in Sanskrit as the re- 
cently published Prasasti of Mahmud Begada testifies. 

In short, inscriptions show the prevalence of Sanskrit as a court medium for 
conveying grants of villages to donees. Since in majority of cases the place-names 
are in Sanskrit, or Sanskritized, we cannot form a true idea of the language of the 
common people, and say how they called a particular place. 

But a comparison of these inscriptional place-names, with their modem equi- 
valents would show what linguistic changes have occurred in these names, and what 
relation they have to the formation or stracture of Gujarati. In a few cases we 
might be able to detect the original pre-Sanskrit names.« 


9. Linguistic Survey of Indian Vol. I, i, p. 121. 

10. Details are omitted. 
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ReccnstTuction of the Sarasvata Maifdala : 

Identification of the place-names mentioned in Caulukya (Solanki) inscriptions, 
has enabled me to reconstruct the territorial or administrative units in Northern 
Gujarat. To summarize the results : — 

It v/ould appear that geographically the Sarasvata maipdala, “ the home province 
of the Caulukyas”, included the land between the north-east to south-west flowing 
Ranaa and the north to south-west flowing Sabarmati. Politically it comprised the 
Mehsana Prant (minus the Degham Taluka) of the Baroda State, parts of Palanpur 
and Radhanpur States and the Viramgam Taluka. 

At present, the Mehsana Prant is divided into, beginning from the north, 1. 
Sidhpur, 2. Kheralu, 3. Vijapur, 4. Visnagar, 5. Mehsana, 6. Kadi, 7. Kalol, 8. 
Chansma, 9. Patan, 10. Harij, and 11. Dehagam mahals. The last, Dehgam is really 
an appendage, not forming a homogeneous whole with the other trans-Sabarmati 
group of Mahals. 

Reconstruction of the patkakm, smaller units, within the Sarasvata maijdala, 
showed that : — 

1. Dhanada Pathaka = Southern part of Palanpur State. 

2. Dapdahi Pathaka = Parts of Sidhpur, Visnagar and Mehsana, and per- 

haps ICheralu mahals. 

3. Vi§aya Pathaka = Parts of Mehsana and Kadi mahals. 

4. CSlisa Pathaka i= parts of Kadi and Kalol mahals. 

5. Varddhi Pathaka = Viramgam taluka and parts of Chansma mahal and 

perhaps of Harij. 

6. Gambhuta Pathaka = Parts of Chansmia, Patan and Sidhpur mcAofe. 

7. Valauya Pathaka -= Parts of Harij, Patan and Sidhpur mahals. 

We shall have at least one more pathaka when details of place-names in the 
Vijapur and Kheralu mahals come forth. 

The correspondence betweai the size of the largest territorial rmit and its sub- 
divisions into mahals, in Northern Gujarat, of the Gaikwads of Baroda and the 
Caulukyas of Anahilapaitaka is pretty close. If the former have inherited the ter- 
ritory of the latter, have they also unconsciously inherited their administration 
system? No less than 5 centuries separate the two rulers. So direct borrowing is to 
be definitely ruled out. But tradition, as modified by centuries of Muslim rule and 
administrative experiments, mi^t have guided the framers of the Baroda administrative 
system'. 

In the time of Sultans of Gujarat the province of Gujarat consisted of 25 sarkars. 
Akbar redistributed them into 16 sarkars. Of these Pattana sarkar had 17 sub- 
divisions or parganas. We have actually no idea how the Gujarat Sultans had divided 
their province of Gujarat. But since Akbar followed the existing system, only re- 
grouping the territory, it seems that he recognized the necesdty of dividing the entire 
territory into sub-units. 

But we have seen that this territory, at least from the 11th century, was divided 
into no less than 8 sub-diviaons for administrative and perhaps fiscal purposes. 
Hence the Sultans could be said to follow the tradition current before them. If they 
had more sub-divisions it was because they were foreigners and for better control 
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preferred smaller sub-divisions. Akbar borrowed from them when he conquered 
Gujarat and handed it down to the Marathas and the English. 

Caulukyan GovernmeM : 

Reconstruction of the Caulukya empire and one of its large units, the Sarasvata- 
maodala shows the method of Caulukyan government. For better government the 
empire had to be divided into provinces and the provinces into sub-divisions. A 
comparison between the number and size of Caulukyan provinces and sub-divisions 
and those of the British, Gaikwad and Mughal provinces and sub-divisions has shown 
that the Caulukyan divisions were neither too small nor too large, considering their 
times when transport was much slower than today. In fact our comparison has shown 
a close correspondence in size between the size of the Gaikwadi mahak and the 
Caulukyan pathakas, and the size of the British districts and Caulukyan mandalas. 

Not only in the division of their empire, but also in the actual government of its 
various parts the Caulukyas exhibited a high administrative insight. 

With the king was a minister called Mahamatya, Saciva or Mantri. The names 
of several of these we know from Caulukya records. They were selected irrespective 
of their cast or creed. Thus a Brahmana, Ksatriya or a Vaisya whether he be Hindu 
or Jaina could hold the appointment, though at times when the king was a bigot, 
partiality to a particular creed resulted, and proved ability was set aside. 

The governor of a mm^dala was usually called a Mapcjalesvara or Mahama.pda- 
lesvara. In normal times a civilian was selected for this post. But when the province 
was newly conquered or lay on the frontier which must have been turbulent and its 
possession precarious a Pahidiadhipati— literally a commander of the forces, — was 
appointed to such provinces. Thus under Bhima I, Vimala, a Pahdadhipati was in 
charge of Arbuda (Mt. Abu) region, and during the reign of Jayasimha, Vapanadeva 
held the governorship of Dadhipadra-M^jt^#fe 

What is remarkable is the existence of practices one thousand years ago exactly 
recalling modern practices. As we all know the British used to appoint an army chief 
to what are known as non-Regulation provinces. The North West Frontier province 
has only recently got a semi-democratic constitution, and India herself, due to exigen- 
cies of time, put under an ex-commander-in-chief. Similar needs give birth to similar 
results. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was directly res- 
ponsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that in the reign of Visaladeva, 
the chief of VB.TddM-pathaha, viz. Mahamandalesvara Rapaka Samantasimha was. 
subordinate to Amiatya Nagaida, whereas the chief of Vamanasthali, Mahattara 
fobhanadeva, was responsible in the first instance to Somariaja, the Mahamahdales- 
vara of Surai§itra. 

What was the relation between purely geographical boundaries., such as rivers, 
hills, forests and territorial units ? Gujarat being purely an alluvial country, there are 
very few hills and forests, regions which would either bar territorial expansion or 
which could be regarded as effective land frontiers. Consequently we do not come 
across a unit named after a hill or forest. But there are a number of small and big 
rivers in both Northern and Central Gujarat. The doabs formed by these rivers made 
a territorial unit. Some of these are expressly mentioned, e.g., the Antarmandali i.e. 
the Puma-Mindhola doab, probably the Ttapi (Tapti)— Narmada 

2 
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doub. Besides the larger rivers of Central and Southern Gujarat, it appears that the 
smaller rivers in Northern Gujarat, the Khari, the Rupen and the Pushmamatil, as the 
discussion of the size of the pathakas in the Sarasvata-jwa#fll« shows, must have 
been used for fixing the size of the pathakas, whereas the Banas and Sabarmati form- 
ed the western and eastern frontiers of the territory on either side of the Sarasvatl, 
and hence was named after the river as Savasmta-rnmidala. Another such umt was 
the Narmadiatata-mfi5^2(/<2/«. 

Distribution of PopuMim : . . 

One small but important point also comes out from the identification of the place- 
names in Caulukya Gujarat. This is the distribution of population. We cannot 
have an idea of the number of people then inhabiting the province, for no census 
records, if there were any, have come down to us. But plotting the various vi lag® 
on a map, together with the small and big roads, indicates that the villages were spread 
over Gujarat exactly in the same position as they are now. Very few new villages 
seem to have sprang up between the old villages. Rather we find some deserted sites 
of old villages. This might have been due to migration to urban areas. Any way our 
inquiry shows that during the Caulukyan times Northern Gujarat was popuMed m 
an identical manner as today, which seems to be neither too thick as in Central 
Gujarat or too sparse as in Gutch. 

Rainfall in Caulukyan Times : 

From the spread and distribution of the villages and population we may reason- 
ably infer the climate, particularly rainfall, during the Caulukyan times. If the land 
supported as many villages as today, the quantity of rain (and the wells) which irri- 
gated it could not have been, at least, much less than at present, but probably slightly 
more. A consideration of the weather reports of the last 50 years seems to favour the 
view that rainfall has not decreased in Gujarat, though popular view is that Northern 
Gujarat is slowly being deciocated. The evidence of historical geography here pointed 

out, may be valued for what it is worth. 

Ancient and Modern PHace-fiam^ : 

A study of inscriptional place-names has shown that the following suffixes or 
endings were current. 

-padra, vadra, -pdli, -pdlika, -vallika, -sfMi, -stkdna, -drnha, -hrada, -sarra, 
-pataka, -vataha, -vdjtikd, -ijya or -ijfa, -vasana, -vasahikd, -vada, -pura, -puri, 
-nagara, -pattccna, -durga, -siddhi, -sadhi. 

The earliest occurrence of the ending Jiadra in Kathiawad is in an inscription 
of the 2nd century A.D. Certain endings like nosiZMa, vMa etc. are to be found in 
Caulukya inscriptions and confined principally to place-names in Northern Gujarat. 

Comparison with the modem place-name endings from the Northern, Central, 
and Southern Gujarat, indicates that the place-names in Northern Gujarat have much 
greater affinity, and in much larger proportion, with place-names from Caulukya 
inscriptions. This is particularly true of the present place-name pattern in the Meh- 
Qana Prant. As we go southwards towards Central and Southern Gujarat, the pattern 
changes, the change becoming self-evident in the Navsari Prant. Even in these parts 
over, 50. per cent, of tl^ place-name endings can be traced back to antiquity. The 
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differences are due to the varying physiography in the three parts of Gujarat, as well 
as to the different political and cultural influences. If, for instanoe, Southern Gujarat 
has many place-names indicative of its varied drainage system and its hilly and 
forest areas, certain name-endings can be accounted for, by its closer physical and 
cultural contact with the Konkan and Maharashtra. 

Consideration of the inscriptional place-names proper, apart from their endings, 
would indicate that there are a few names which seem to be after (A) names of gods 
(Indra, Varmia, Vi^pu, iSiiva, Surya, , Candra). (B) Names of Men and Women 
(General and Personal). (C) Names of Tribes or People. (D) Groups and Profes- 
sion. (E) Spirits. (F) Trees, Flowers, Reeds and Grasses. (G) Food Grains. (H) 
Foods and Drinks. (I) Natural and Artificial sites. (J) Birds and Animals (very few). 
(K) Articles of Trade and (L) Events. 

The study of the endings or suffixes of place-names and their comparison with 
the endings of modem place-names as well as the interpretation of the names them- 
selves has shown that 

a majority of the endings can be traced back to a very early period. For 
instance Plajuinii^ refers to nagara, pma, grama, khepa, ghosa„ kula, suda, 
stfiGia, karsa, tira, rupya, kafcha, agni, vuktra^ garia, (all three used as an 
uttarapada in forming place names), palada, (meaning straw, weeds), arma, 
vaha,^ hrada, prastha, and kmtha, supposed to be a isaka name for ‘ a city.' " 
Yet in different parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad certain endings predominate, for 
example in N. Gujarat, and s^WHn Kathiawad. 

That although these endings denoted ordinarily a part of land, enclosure, a part of 
the village, etc., neither because these places had grown up or the endings had become 
part of the name itself, a second suffix, grama was added on to these names. Till 
about the 12th century these endings persisted. With the advent of Muslim rule a 
number of old places came to have new name ending in pur a, or purd, or totally 
new places arose bearing such endings. 

Antiquity of places as well as new cultural forces were reflected in the names 
themselves. Whereas in the older names the percentage of names of deities and persons 
was not much, a fairly large number being after trees, lakes or ponds, some after 
animals, the new place-names were mostly after persons or deities such as Siva 
(Mahadeva), Rama, Hanum'an, or later forms of Vi^u (Rau^^^ This 

shows how gradually the cult of personal gods as well as the tendency to perpetuate 
the memo'ry of or eulogise an individual by naming a place after him had grown. This 
tendency though natural has been a characteristic feature of Gujarat and Gujaratis, 
as even a cursory census of names of houses owned by Gujaratis and Deccanis in 
Bomt^y, Ahmedabad, and Poona, would show. The Gujaratis being a largely busi- 
ness community incline to be more materialistic, and cannot think except in terms of 
money and their family, particularly the person who is supposed to be a fortune bringer 
whereas the Deccanis can think of such abstract and idealistic names as Ardhavirama,, 
Samadhi, for their houses. To a Gujarati even a small cottage is a Dhana or Manek- 
mahal or prasiada, and a large house a nagar. 

Some of the older place-names asi Kaccha, Bharukaccha, Siabarmati, Dangarwa 

11, Agrawala, /. U. P. Hh* Soc*^ Vol. XVI, pp. 42-44, 
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have shown how characteristic they are of the physiography of certain regions 
of Gujarat. Whereas a further investigation into the names indicative of tribal migra- 
tions and colonisation would throw light on the ethnic composition of the population. 

Names such as Vahichar have revealed the true antiquity of certain cults now 
prevalent in Gujarat. 

Botanical and zoological names are few. This is not surprising considering the 
fact that though most of Gujarat is a rich alluvial plain, it cannot boast of a luxurious 
vegetation, except where special efforts are made to plant trees. So whatever names 
of trees inscriptions have provided are fairly representative of the botanical wealth 
of the country. Some more names of other trees will be had when place-names of the 
wooded regions of Southern and Central Gujarat will be studied. Inscriptions do not 
mention them because perhaps these areas did not directly fall within the then urban 
and rural expansion. 

Gujarat Zoology has nothing special to offer, except perhaps the lion, whose name 
or of a person bearing such name, is probably enshrined in Sirhhapura or Sihor on 
the south-east coast of Kathiawad, whereas in Vaggaccha or Vyiagrasa in Central 
Gujarat, seems to be enshrined the tiger, even now found in the forests of Rajpipla 
and other eastern re^ons of Gujarat. 

The study of place-names alone thus gives us a glimpse of Gujarat, the land, and 
the people, and their cultural and physical environment. 

Place-names of Gujarat both ancient and modem, can be compared in greater 
detail with those of Bengal and the Deccan Kaimataka but my comments will be neces- 
sarily brief, limited only to the striking affinities and differences. 

For Bengal we have the recent work of Goswami alluded to by me before. The 
inscriptional place-names of the Deccan-Kamataka from about 500 a.d.-ISOO have 
been collected by my pupil A. V. Naik, who is working on the archreology of these 
regions. The modem plaoe-nam^ have been gathered by my colleague Dr. Mrs. 
KARvfe, who is studying them from the sodolcgical point of view. I am indebted to 
these scholars for their kindness in allowing me to use the material collected by them 
for a comparative study. 

As in Gujarat almost all the place-names from the 5th century onwards are in 
Sanskrit or Sanskritized. These characteristics generally seem to persist till the end, 
i.e. up to the 14th century in the inxriptions of the Deccan. Thus to take familiar 
examples, we have Pumya and Punaka-vi§aya for Pupe or Poona, Darppapudika for 
X©podi, Bhensari or Bhavsari or Bhosari, Khambagrama for Khamgam, Vorima- 
giama for Boree, Dadimagiama for Dolemba, and Alandiya-griama for Alandi, Thiura 
for Theur ; Araluva for Urli ; Plalatthina-visaya for Phaltan (State) and MuJla-nadi 
for the Mula river. Thus a Ra^trakuta, 9th century, inscription accurately describes 
the topography of Poona and its vicinity, but in a vocabulary which is largely Sans- 
kritised. Wherever the inscriptional names can be identified, the case will be found 
to be rimilar. Three centuries later Silahara records called Thana, Sthanaka, but as 
old Marathi is used in the actual grant portion, many of the place-names retain their 
existing Prakrit form. Are we to understand that till the lOth-llth century Sans- 
krit was the court language in the Deccan and understood by one and all ? 

With Karajafaka the case is slightly different. Till about the 5th century the 
«earlier Prakrit and the contanporary Sanskrit inscriptions of Kadambas and others 
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mention place-names which do not appear to be characteristically Kanarese. But the 
Kanarese influence begins to appear from the 7th-8ith century onwards, so that the 
actual grant portion, including the names of persons and places can be easily des- 
cribed as old Kannada. 

A few examples of place-names endings will illustrate the point. In the Deccan 
place-names we have the endings pum, nagara, vati, vatikd, vMd, vMi, mili, 
pdlikd, sthdm, -iya, ; in Karnataka, we have a few pur as, mgarm with the 
principal name in Kanarese or at times in Sanskrit, but a large majority like Aionigere, 
Ittage, and endings with li or Uh and pdfL Not only the general ending grama un- 
common, but many of the so-called Sanskrit suffixes or endings are rare, and the 
names themselves in Kanarese. In this respect Karnataka seems to have shaken off 
the Sanskrit influence much earlier or imbibed it less than either the Deccan or 
Gujarat. 

But much more surprising appears to be the fact that in the Deccan epigraphy 
there is not a single place-name after the 6th century with the ending padra, vadra 
or vasana and a few only with pataka, palli and valli. Padra is found in an early 
Andhra inscription, once for a place in the present Nasik district and the other for 
a place in the present Thana District. Are we to assume that the padra-btlt of place- 
names belongs to Gujarat and other Northern regions, and had spread in the 3rd- 
4th century up to Nasik in the South? The conclusion seems to be very startling 
and I would leave it as it is, unless further corroboration is available. If it is 
confirmed, it would further show that the writers of epigraphs did not so tamper with 
the then existing names while Sanskritizing them as to change them completely, but 
remained true to their inherent regional forms. For place-names endings in -^padra 
are found in the Rai^trakuta inscriptions from Gujarat, while they do not occur in 
those from the Deccan and Karnataka. 

Another significant difference is that already in the Deccan-Karnataka records^ 
of the 8th-9th century we find the place-names ending in for example Kipayige, 
Karandige, for places found about Kolhapur, Canidige, Miringe. This ^ ending is ai 
characteristic feature of the modern place and personal (surnames) names in the 
Deccan. Since in inscriptions it largely occurs in place-names in and on Karnataka 
border, it would not be surprising if it is ultimately proved to be of Karnataka oi 
Dravidian origin. 

Rarely the-^ ending is found in the old as well as new place-names of Gujarat. 

The Deccan being a hilly and plateau region, place-names indicating or bearing 
on its physiographic features will be found. We would await with interest the results 
of Karve's and Naik's studies about place-names of the Deccan, when further detailed 
comparison with Gujarat place-names will be possible. 

In Bengal the inscriptionai evidence regarding place-names does not take us at 
present beyond the 6th century A.D., though we have a limestone plaque from Maha- 
sthan of the Mauryan period which mentions Pumdan^a^^ (Puiidranagara). But 
from 400 a.d. the evidence is available in an unbroken chain ri 
Here too Goswami has noted that many of the place-names are 
kritized with a good sprinkling of Desi names, though he has not 


12, Probably there were diminutive suffixes 
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lopment, and said whether in the later records we get more Prakrit names than in the 
earlier period. Goswami has also not clearly classified and grouped the various 
endings. But analysing the names we get the following endings. ( I have omitted 
some where I was doubtful of the true ending.) 

Pataka > Pajda > Para 
Vataka 

Vrndaka > vana 
Sika 

Gohali > goal 
Punjaka 

Kunda > koiiida 
Avakasifca 
Vilati > Vai(Ji (?) 

Jotika or Yota > Jota > Jola 
Vata 

Carmmata > Cammada > Camra 
Viadi 
Rotitika 

Voraka > Vola > pola 
Pallika 

dvipa 

Even after the omission of a few doubtful ones, the list is much larger than that 
of Gujarat inscriptional place-names. Among the Sanskrit endings common with 
these from Gujarat are pura, na\gara, pataka, vataka, vaia, vadl, palUkd, valli There 
is the total absence of padra or vadra and vasma, or even sara, though there are 
many others for lakes, ponds and other types of drainage. Palli and valli are com- 
paratively very few. PB^taka becomes pddd or pdrd in modern Bengali. 

But the rest, a fairly large number, are characteristic of Bengal, a land of large 
rivers, and numerous large and small water-courses, and a land which was for long 
beyond the pale of Aryan civilisation, and leven now has on its north-eastern as well as 
on its western and southern borders pockets of primitive tribes, probably aboriginals 
of the land. 

Expressive of its varied drainage system are the endings Jotika or Yola, modem 
Jota or Jda, Khddi, KhBft, (ditch) ; Kuridi, Dakar a and pokhara (pond), Avasikd 
or Sika (channel) and Vapika; so also are the expressions '' Sulalapadmdvdil, house 
on the bank of Padmia,” signifying the way how large a number of people live on the 
river ; indicative of other types of homesteads are the endings BhitlK Bhiii or Bhitd, 
Indicative of the marshy character of the land are the endings— a large number— 
vilati or vdM ; Bengal’s extensive fields voraka, vola > pola ; its groves and forests, 
punjaka, gaccka, and vrndaka; of its hills and hillocks endings like Tenkeri and 
Kuni>d > konda. 

Correlating some of the ancient place-name endings with modern Bengali place- 
names, Goswami finds that ^‘the endings jola, joU, jota, jotika meaning channel, 
water course, river-water are quite abundant specially in the districts of West Bengal.’’ 
So also the pla(^-names with the ending in kmi4a, kuv4i or kontda (high land). 


Valli 
Tenkari 
Khadi ' 

Kandi 

pahara 

Thana 

Nagara 

Khambhava > Khabha 

Bhit-ta > Bhitti or Bliiia 

Goccha 

Gudi 

Vola 

Pokhari 

Pala 

Bhoga 

Munda 
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Modern place-natties in deltaic Bengal abound in names of various fishes, one of the 
most common dishes of the people. 

Since I am not dealing with modem place-names, it is not necessary to follow 
further Goswami’s studies, but it is necessary to note his conclusion that many of 
the endings show Dtavidian, Austro- Asiatic and Tibeto-Burmese affinities. Thus 
jola, bhitti or bkUi (home), gu44i, gct44^, gudi, pola zxid vola (field) km4a O^iW or 
liillock) are similar to or identical with words in the Dravidian languages, Tamil, 
Telugu and Kanarese. 

Those ending in mmda or da betray Austro- Asiatic or MUiUda or Kolarian 
influence, whereas words ca or ca meaning water are supposed to be of Tibeto-Burman 
origin. 

These place-name studies reveal how Bengal, which according to later Vedic 
literature was not Aryanized for a long time, in spite of its later rapid Aryanization,. 
still retains many of its varied non-Aryan traits ; while Gujarat and the Deccan show 
a greater degree of Aryanization. Bengal being nearer to the primitive cultures of the 
Far East, and as even now is surrounded by these, has more of the non- Aryan Austro- 
Asiatic and Dravidian elements, while Gujarat on account of its proximity to the 
Northern Aryan culture has a preponderance of its elements. However, some names 
and name endings do point to the earlier (?) Austro- Asiatic cultural phase in Gujarat. 

Prehistoric Archaeology also seems to favour this view. For the Stone Age indus- 
tries of the Sabarmari, Narmada, Orsang and Karjan valleys, most probably of the 
Middle Pleistocene period, the’ first geological period when man came to live in 
what is called Gujarat, show such resemblance to the geologically earlier South Indian 
industries that in our present state of knowledge it appears that Early Man With his 
stone age culture came to Gujarat from South India. 

Personal Names : 

Personal names from inscriptions from other parts of India have not been so far 
studied. My studies of the Deccan personal names of the early centuries of the 
Christian era incline me to the view that these names,— -the sources of which are the 
donatory inscriptions at BharhUt, Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Mathura, ^which Were 
mostly inspired by the new faiths. Jainism and Buddhism, or the existing Rudra 
and Naga cult will show more or less the same features as shown by the Deccan names 
found in the caves in the Western Ghat, and at Amravati, Jagayyapetta and Nagar- 
junikoiiida in Andhra. 

After the 4th century the names are mostly of Brahmanas and are in Sanskrit. 
But here too the KamSttaka inscriptions of the 6th century and later show distinct 
Kanarese touch. Whether these or inscriptions from other parts of India will be so 
rich in names of the common people as some of those of Gujarat, I cannot say off 
hand. Very probably not. But these when collected and studied will throw addi- 
tional light on the results obtained by placef-name studies. 

Summarising the evidence presented by inscriptions of Gujarat on the nature of 
names, the practice of naming in a family, and the Brahmajia gotras and Vedic 
^khas, and on comparing it (this evidence) with the practices enjoined by law-givers, 
■or codifiers of laws the following tentative conclusions are indicated. 

Since we have no early inscriptions contemporary with the Vedic texts, or even 
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the .Grhya Sutras, the latest of which are assigned to the 4th, 5th century b.c. at least 
we cannot pass any judgment on the actual practice during this period. 

After nearly a lOOD yemrs excepting the names of Saka K§atrapas which indicate 
the popularity of Rudra cult, and the influence of Buddhism on one of the kings,, 
we meet with names in some bulk from the Gurjjara records. Their study showed 
that most of the names of Brahmajijas were Nak§atra names, but names of the per- 
sonal deities, like Vi^iju and iSiva were also current, a practice enjoined by the Vigpu 
Puraipa. Likewisie besides the orthodox suffixes, Brahmaijas had begun to append 
non-Biahmatja suffixes to their name. 

Both the& practices indicate almost complete non-observance of the rules laid' 
down even in the latet Grhya Sutras and a literal interpretation of the vague rules 
prescribed by Manu. 

The names of Brahmanas from the Valabhi plates point to a still larger variety of 
names, some even completely K§atriya-like and followed by an equally rich variety of 
sufiixes. 'Whereas their richness is indeed remarkable, they do not show in our present 
state of knowledge, that the bearers of the suffixes wene Nagara Brahmanas, as 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar had postulated 20 years ago and that the endings are not 
indicative of families of Biahmaiiias, resemble as they do to the endings of Kayastha 
names in Bengal. 

Two centuries later a variety of a slightly different nature is seen in the suffixes: 
and prefixes of the Riisftrakuta Brahmanas. In them we can see the beginnings of 
some of our present day surnames, Dvivedi, Trivedi, DIksita. The names themselves, 
show the greater and greater hold the cults of the personal deities were having on. 
the people. 

This conclusion as to the rise and rapid growth of the cult of personal gods, and 
the gradual disappearance of purely Vedic religion and practices is in full accord with 
the evidence from archaeology, coins and monuments. 

But even among the names of personal deities-H§iva and 'Visjju, we see the occur- 
rence of certain names only, pointing to the later increase in their nam.es, as different 
aspects of these deities came to be emphasized or invented. 

How very exactly reflective of the contemporary usages, and religions are the 
names is shown by the fact that there is not a single name after Gapapati, or Hanu- 
m&n, and only a couple or so after Rama and Brahma. This conclusively indicates,, 
as I have already shown from purely archaeological studies and as also our study of 
place-names testifies, that the cults of Rama, Hanuman, and Ganesa are comparatively 
very recent. That of the Gaip^a not earlier than the 9th century and of Rama-Hanu- 
man definitely post-lSth century. 

The study of Brahmaiija Gotras and Vedic ©khas showed that up to the 11th 
century the BrShmasjas of the Madhyandina Vajasaneya iSakha preponderated over 
others, among which there were a few Rg and Saraa Vedis and a sprinkling of Atharva 
Vedis. This proportion is maintained till today. Among the Gotras, the earliest and’ 
of most frequoit occurrence are the Bharadvaja, Vatsa and Atreya Gotras, three of 
the four or eight most ancient gotras. 

So much for the pre-Caulukya Brahmaipas. Unfortunately the evidence for the- 
suco^ing period relates to people who are not Bi^maajas. Hence we cannot find’. 
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out what further changes took place in the Brahmaoa names. Among the non- 
Brahmaiia names all the few names are after iSiva, or Vmm and none after naksatra 
deity. Whether this was becoming a general practice we cannot say for certain. It 
appears that it was, for we find Vijihianesvara citing an earlier commentator on the 
YmjMmlkya Smriti (?) saying that a father should give a name connected with a 
family deity. Thus the practice had come to be legalised. But whereas we observe this 
expansion of the rules in naming a child in the orthodox codes, we find that most of 
the names of the Jainas and others falling outside even this expanded codes. Bar- 
ring a few which are after Jaina Tirthahkaras, others seem to be neither after Nak- 
§atras, nor personal deities. What is the reason? I think that it is so, as I have 
already suggested on the evidence of name-endings, because these people belonged 
to a foreign ethnic group. To accommodate these names and incorporate their bearers 
into the ever tolerant and expanding Hinduism, we find the later law-givers saying 
that a name could be given after the letters assigned to each p3da of a Nak?atra. A 
very wide basis was thus secured, giving people more room within which they could 
choose the name they should give to the new-born. Uptil now this practice was fol- 
lowed. But again a new current has set in, due to political and cultural reasons. 
Will these new practices be legalised or will religion be completely thrown overboard, 
and have no voice as far as the naming of a child is concerned ? 

In the Caulukya period we have the earliest reference in Gujarat of the 
functional, and “ regional ’’ sub-castes, as well as professional and other designa- 
tions which have now been’ turned into surnames ; so also the earliest occurrence of 
the word “Bai” as an honorific, perhaps due to Turkish or Arabic influence, first 
used along with the old word Devi, in the names of women, and then gradually sup- 
planting it, till it itself is being supplanted by another foreign word Miss or Mrs. 
brought by new culture contact. Many of the present sub-castes such 
as Porvad, Dharkaltta, Osvala, iSrlmSla were originally, as Srimalis are even now, 
regional sub-castes, giving no indication as to the varm of the people. And probably 
many of the Porvad and other families, originally foreigners, isakas, Hunas or belong- 
ing to other Central Asian tribes as their name endings show were first K^atriyas 
and then Vainiks. But it must be noted that at this period these were not endogam- 
ous, as marriage between Priagvatas, Modhas, Oisavalas are recorded. Later these 
groups did prohibit marriages, among themselves. Now once again Porvads and 
Modhas inter-marry. 

Thus the survey of personal names in Gujarat over 1600 years has revealed how 
gradually oertain features of its social structure were being formed, which at the end of 
the 14th century had reached a form approximating very nearly the form existing today. 
Some other features, for instance the ending which is now found as a suffix to names 
of Brahmanas, K^atriyas, Viaisyas and all others, and the suffix -;i in names such as 
N^ji Bhimji had not yet appeared, The social, political and religious causes which 
were responsible for bringing about the new additions to the already existing stock 
of names and suffixes seem to develop during the first 300 y<ears of Muslim rule in 
Gujarat. For both these suffixes appear in the nam^ occurring in inscriptions of 
the 16th-17th century. A full and complete investigation of the causes here indicated 

13. These must have been already there, as these have been noted elsewhere in India 
from at least the 1st century A.D. 
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and their effect on the social structure is urgently desirable, as shown by me else- 
' where. 

The study of inscriptional places and peoples has thrown light on several aspects 
of ancient and early mediaeval culture of Gujarat and their corresponding modern 
counterparts. But this has been from one side only. What is necessary is to make 
the subjects discussed in these lectures more exhaustive and comprehensive. Then 
only we shall know how far the conclusions or suggestions arrived at are wrong and 
need modification. 

Actual field work, visit to every village identified or now mentioned in revenue and 
postal directories is necessary. The investigator should note in this survey the physi- 
cal, geographical, or traditional causes which are supposed to be responsible for the 
name of the place visited. He should also note the different ways in which the name 
is pronounced and written by the various communities inhabiting the village. 

Side by side with these we must have a corpus or two of place and personal 
names occurring in early mediaeval Sanskrit and Prakrit literature. Another similar 
corpus from Arabic, Persian, and the 16th century and later Gujarati and Marathi and 
Modi papers of the Maratha period, and the early maps prepared during the East 
India Company’s period. 

Collation of the data from all these sources of the post-thirteenth century and 
the pre-thirteenth century inscriptional and literary data will give us a regular series 
of names of places and peoples, wherein the historian and the iinguistician will find 
the missing intermediate forms so necessary for the true reconstruction of cultural 
history of a region. 

Attention should also be devoted to the collection of surnames by castes and sub- 
castes, noting wherever possible the original, traditional or otherwise, place of residence 
and the profession followed by the members say 50, or preferably 100 years ago. Such 
a study alone can reveal the various social and cultural factors underlying a surname. 
For welcome as is the study of Gujarati surnames by Mrs. Vinodini Nilakantha it 
does not go far enough. 

Cognate to this is the study of Brahmaiias. As I have .said previously Wilson’s 
and Enthoven’s study, admirable as they were for the period when they were written, 
give us but few details. Since these pioneers wrote, good work is being done by the 
School of Sociology, but probably for want of suitable students the work is very slow. 
Unless it can be expedited and the several Brahmana subncastes systematically sur- 
veyed, followed at the same time by their anthropological survey, as is being done in 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, no fruitful results will be obtained. 
Meanwhile the evidence is fast disappearing or being more and more contaminated. 

So much for the semi-lingufetic, historico-geographical, sociological and anthro 
’pologicai studies. I turn now to the investigation of history through archaeology. 
Students of Gujarat’s histiric archaeology know that very little is known about Southern 
and Central Gujarat, whereas we do know something of Northern Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad through the surveys of surface monuments in the last century by Burgess and 
Cousens. 


14. Bulktin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. VI, p. 77. 
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How are we to search for fresh monuments? Either there must be some 
clues which when followed up may reveal the hidden or even surface monuments and 
its tme historic value or there must be a systematic survey, taluka by taluka as 
Mr. iGadre of the Baroda Archaeological Department was doing up to last year, since 
1934, but which is now stopped for want of assistants. This work is both costly and 
long.. 

Here the in^riptions can help. ■ They sometimes ' refer 'to "temple 'dr. 
monument erected at a certain place. If this place is identified, then a visit to the 
place will most probably lead to the discovery of the monument. Even where no 
monument is mentioned in inscriptions it would be worth while to investigate all 
those places which have been mentioned in inscriptions or other records and identi- 
fied. The identifications give invaluable clues as to the antiquity of the place. And 
in the absence of regular village-to-village surveys, the only and the most important 
clues. A personal visit to these places may show besides surface monuments in many 
cases the ancient mounds. The study of these mounds, the debris strewn over tliem, 
might lead us to ancient potsherds, the most indestructible and important evidence of 
the once existing habitation at the place. 

The present study of place-names has brought to light a number of such places 
in Southern, Central, Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad. These should now be 
visited and systematically investigated. The investigator need not confine himself 
merely to the archseologicai account of the place. He should interest himself in its 
complete cultural history. Previous training and interest in the subjects dealt with 
here should enable him to prepare a full ''case-history"’ of the areas he visits. These 
will form the basis for all subsequent archseologicai, linguistic and sociological investi- 
gations. 

My studies have revealed only a few facets, in some cases very dimly indeed, 
of Gujarafs past culture through historical and cultural geography and ethnography. 
These must needs be supplemented soon by several field surveys. How these should 
be tackled has been briefly indicated above. 

When and whether the regional Universities will come into existence one does 
not know. But it is not too much to hope that various research institutions in Gujarat, 
besides the University of Bombay will make provisions for these archaeological, socio- 
logical and linguistic studies. If started in the near future on a well planned scheme 
and worked out systematically by a trained body of workers we shall have in a decade 
or so the true basis for writing a comprehensive history of Gujarat.^^ 


15. I must thank here the University of Bombay for allowng me to publish this sum- 
mary, before the lectures are publislied by themi. I also take this opportunity of thanking 
my friend Dr/S. M. Katre, the Director of the Deccan G^ege Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, Poona, for helping me in working out the geographical and ethnographical data from 
inscriptions and the Manager, Huzur Political Office, Baroda, for lending me the Census 
Reports of the State. 
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in Gujarat, The males of this tribe tie either the horns of an antelope or sabar-singha or a 
crown made of baru-reeds and wear it on the Iieaid on festivals like marriage or dancing. 
This head dress compares favourably with that of the Bison-Horned Marias described by 
Dr. Elwin.— •Editors;)' 
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My'<WH. MliMW =l=MMlSll «i im Wil^l 4 ^ ^ 

ani M'R^ ^Al'ia liyMei <WM*{1 it-aKtSil PlMl^ §R §. MyR Ml fell'll wil^, (s«l5il 

€w.^MCA ^^MlSil qHMMl Mil <vMCHMi CMlSil SlMMl^ SIM ^l| MIM. §MM &Rr ^Ml 

<VM«l S\i q^MMi ?il<Hl H{{ 'OsSl M^l M^ >iR =Ml^ 

MSIRI MI5} SllSl ^^l^Ml M'V. AR^R M MAQMI ^iMl ^MM^Al Sll aHS'il llM ‘VlJ' *i'Hl 
%. Ml^ Ml^ MMl=-«>l(iM 43RI <V AOiy, 5H^ <^<1 ^M^l ^S «/ ! I AIM AIM <V 

§ : M<^ ^MllaHlM>4 MR ^^Ml'MSR. 

^Hiqi iil^lMl ^ SHRQil il^uSil. MH^l' **{125 M<^ M <41 ^I'R ^'W^l ^ 
lliqi^^Hi, M?«n qSl^ 4s<^ll. mi,CHM<MM M'-Mll'@tMl H^WUlSqKAl S. 

?ii H SiiriRi licqlMi His i\sascn>2ii =M:imi^R^. Ji5i ^ly qitA 

^IMl M«a. SiM'ft ^ISil Si^lMl S^Ml §MAMI ^M'tl §IH S; llfcflll / ^ Ml 

%n §. 5iR5i 61^ S: Si Sli^l MII^WI M^C-aSil <vMl §. Wojyo 

Ml |Alll'(lMl ^lldl |SIM\ qR^ Si illllPl %rx^ M?5i =Ml'(l =l|^ §R- 

^‘VMcft MmA (Millet Siic-R Silil ^ ^ 

Si^trft (jiiHi sSmR S; =MM ^IclWl ‘w’Mi 5i^ li^^P 

^IHIMI 3l«vMc{l MMA4 (m^<S} ^tl M<^1 Si »'»ilC'{l SiseR aj^^y^llcR M^lA oy M«fl. ^Ml 
IdCHR 5ql €l»-ll S ^ 1 MMAmI qMMMl M^. llMl^ AM?, iMMl-^f^^ 

i^Si MlilSi MlllRffyM HlAoyM Sill S^MRl liSi^l^ "'ilMl-O =Hlg QtlMl ll*£|l'f( 
<RtjSi Sin etioHi qM^ mC 3^(vMc(i MMA «l«ll SiM'tl ^l«{lMi Miil SiSil 
aiff/Mcft wtMqi MMA %lM2i) «ISMI M«U. SiHMl (ImrIi^ aj.^v'^lcU M^ MPR M 
^ = ii^ ffl; nR Mfl = MR ll^; 5^41 !V yiMqRl = SiM oy i|qWl: Si %ii ®€14^^1 'Hell'd 
^ISR. ^inMl aQ^lMl W|=!:Ml‘d 4{l/l»il MQJ Si illll^ »llSlcll MiiMcrHl 

^Hl'd <MRl ^ICHMi 5Sta{i M^^^MMl MIM MtHl'd ^ §. «3li/l niM |lH 

^M^Ml SMH?1 tmi Ml^tfl CMhlH Sldil «i^. H\ §IH cHl ^ <MlMMi 
S4 Hl^Ml M«n. MfeR «MH Rll "til S; Ml?l Kil SM4 4^(01 M> 
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aiHi ciifii q^Ci iQrt b\i^ $iN qm 

MlW«a S; ’liJlli ^= 11^1 SfcT "iHl qi<A §. 

5lii«n §; ^14 Sii5ig qi^i S. ^'iSli ^ 

<V i=H ‘nkqiHi Sn^-n qtsi §. sim^ 

R^h^w ^qi3ii'SiC'[li ^Sii an^ §is^5ii (syicd vstcnSi jr shI §. ^iinaMij q?%i %m 

SliflSll iMii M^^cti *i^. 

aH4 ^*1 '-q^ ^ cil qqaiR <v iii^aH Std^i Sil^i 

aHiiionSi ^hi4 \ cQ'/lSii §. li'Aih ii^ ^Mi-i ^^qi^ "iJs •H=>Ri s^qw S-q 

qi^i 

Wi^ M^RIH;! MR V(l=Ht 'qqi'fl. ^dl. ^SiKi H^isji^ll MR q«fl. «{ 12(1 Mlil 
qiicni sq«^ SIMH} M^Rl, liS i^^qi 4R, qtlS^, 4l^ ^4 

'HMilSil Mf^ SiSii m|^ llvT^li/cil yidl ®nll 4R S; 5 HRi 

4R 4^1 '41^ ®HMHl MlsHqddl ’' 4 }^ Mlfedl ^MMdl sStlc^iiqi^l 

MHRl ^IH'^IH =HlMl ^1^. ^2ii %lR ^MKl ^hhm[ Ull sill ^<x\ M^^ 

ql 11^4 3l5l mOtl§‘ q^l §. SlSRlSil ail feqiH Miwi 4^; Sli^Sil iR- 

MaHidl ?l? 'HMilani §. "iiWaii qw 5ii5i S 5H^l q=-=iiqai M qil 

SlH 4 i H^>Siidl ^H4i ^^1^141 §<:'^'*H « 4 ySj. a^I ill’ll SlittK h^ 
3ii?ti4 4141 5HUR4i iiH §. iv^m^ sqiiR^i ^sR § 41 li'cT a^Hi&Raij 

liy'Mk'% <V SdR § 41 >liq 311^ ^MSi «^. ^i^l4 MU4l<l 3liHi:a4 hd'^ ^>44 ^4 

anR S. qiiqqi iiH 4 anadl mi^ =4R =*hi4i «iidl^l Miidl «il: S. ^i'^'^iy''qq 
a«? s^qwi ^Hiqdi '4^1. ^1^14^1 h:a sh^ im'-U ®y IRi ^ysi. si Riqin 

MI^I 0 li?il 4 fqq aHM4l4i <ra^«!j€l MI-H41 §: 'b\.^ §, ?il 

ai^l S 1 4 ^Siq 4 R^l 014414 a^l MMI My>l §. Qi4qi4<{l MIR41 SH^ =Hl 

qiSsM yi^l itSiRl "Mlil 4"^ ^4 §. 

Isi^wi g'Mil'Hi "“ira hdiA 'rqydl 5 / q^cjSli ^R §. -uicfl s^cua Ml?l m §IH 
iiM^M i^qi 415 ^<Mil-fj4?4 oii''H^i iHiqqi iStUAia ?i.'4 §14. anadl Hl^l 

Miwsli M&iqidl qiqidl aAsO, Kisr s^qwi Ha4’4i<^i, = 4 ^ Mi*^ Mlqi 4(5 a’4il^i^ 
«h4iM l\€ |i4 6i. 4^41 q{44i'5mi §iH §. 414 ^vHi MiAqi’liyTlifeTM^ 

@^A aq^ §14 §. ^^41 @4^41 ^114^ IlfcT^lj/' 4\ wiMloy Mi^l ^OiOtR %iSll 
S^qidl sai^i, 4lil4i bM 41*^11 4’^qi4i 144014 «y ^1441 

4?'{l aq^l M aHJ?4l qiH«U 411414^1 IS44 ani^Miq tv «4i%qi 4'Jll ‘Icawqi oft'^ 
>!§ “ m\ »iM| «liii (iqqt i4^ '4«tl ^la- c4i^ >i<vsr quien anReti d4% 'hHI 

«H«ll aRdl qt^adl 4^14*1 i=(l IS44 J^dl t?.dl. ” 

iSi'^li =Wl^l=10i ^44141 «/ ^§ §. Si ill'll s§ §. ^maI axusjRqi ^R 

Sidl 0it4 qiqidl «H4iqqi4i =4R S. «qRi^i qi%i4i tv §r §. "14 Jrt4f 

§14 41 ■4'4^ M0| 4 4^ 1 «yqidl s/Rl 141 SsMI 4§i. liStlJs oH’ct^ ttli^*{l «{l^ §; ^i4llS 
Si4^ »t4 <V ^§qi.'^S. =Hl H%4i 4)14^1 4S1R141 MiSAl^ll " ^44141 ” =hR §. 4^4141 §4^ 
Mi.^ Mi*f(l Si^l eil^ii«(l 1*4144141 wtR S. MQli 4H4idl «Hlog4i Sills 414% §14 Sidl 







ans? anSil MWHi ^iicii^i ■Hll SllJsii §, «=IW 

5j|cii4 Si>j^ ^Cl «y ri«n. Xlcll^ sHHltv %iH^cll cil 4 ^ 

«S€i ilH §. oy’flH §R S. ^ <vHl«l^ 5^ 

5lftl =li%l4 3 -311' §?=a =IU §. <V>{l-l>iy RHnKV^iy' iilt^n MIH H <r»tH SHSt^lllfeT 

ii# dS^lW -i 3^ ■Hl'3 aH<=n cl1a=Q ^m=lRi §. £^3 4‘^ii'fi 
ant'd |iH 01 ans^ 9i,fii9isiw<^a ^• 

an^wi ^Mii Pl^ Sis <^'fl 'lid SMI 5i $}iSl ^Mii dM »1 'M't ©SloMl 3^ 
§. >l iKlSS <sy3Hl»l 'Mi?l §. ffir-Hld 41^ Rdl'd «iy'<MH »idSll 'yt'^ oyOHlSi <v»{ld Sl^ 
cHl UhVH di-^ §. 3?iai ll^cT dl ^ il §. aUWl \?.4 SMIMIS}^ 

o/oHlS} <V^l Siii^d sClxsQ SH^ 'l='=i (i^^l <rJidl 'dSl Mlsii dl ddlfeT $11^ 

1 SMI 4 • ’^i3i^ll*{l =^l ^=l MSHl Myd ^ ddltf d®d. ^ISt 

anSil dlM?dl d«(l; «M^ (V d^W^ "idl^ o-psist dWU'Cl smi iSs^ H^(l 

sMifi iiodSiRi ^ddidi sMi^ adsi^ddi Js^qi iim^i "i^dWi ' hi^shi di ou^riPiw 
3^ §. IsmiSdl sia|aHl 'Mi^l SHm<v ^^di VSlH^mi “V oj^^lddl |«MCai5}wi 
dMlW 3Wi qil ^^l SMl'H ^Mii '^^©tl i^dl d*d ^Mil^li 11^" H\i Ml ^ 

«rdM 5i 4ll 3§ S “ eyoil Hl<l d4\’. ” ^M^ ^Ml'd dfet HRcfl <r/0UMi®(l ^IMI »{lai> 
(VOllSl 'Ml^l SHl(iqi^ il»dSMl*{l ani 3R^l ^IM : 5jst Hi SMll^Js Sl%!«? 

Sioid »iM^i 3^ql Midi Him, "dqji, »ii 1 m sh^siHI <3H«>sqi-{l 

(Nomadic ) (§,2i)M (d^M^ ^Hti ^iM. 

anddl sHiilii ii-aRi ^dojqi <^'-(1 §. ^Ri3 5i Si^^ Hi/l q^ §. 

^Mii Ml?i«d (V^ddl (§M^ qii 3 ^qiMi SMl^n S. SiH a^iai^l andloy MMqqi qiM^ §. »l ^lll^ 
^iiM Siddl ovHld %qi Iqmi smiH §, d 'm^sumI q^ydi ^ui ® ^MIsmi ^qiMi smiH §. 
SMI <V^dMi Si ^ddl JlMM (sq^lldi iqi3il, »l<^i, Misii qHlH 'Hl^ Sidi cMI i^qi 
1 iSRlllJ'dl^ 'd^ia 0^13 Him H ■^IIM MIM '^MIH “ SHls^i ” 3^ill i^MlMl SMlH. 
S. 'MitfnH SicQ 3^qi<{l, " ^Mqidl ’’IqSiMdiMi d^d. u, ^i§l 'H«tl oiHg ^li 

Sii^ dl «HdlH tv ^ 1 SianlH Ojli *Ml<fn dwwi qi^l d?d. Mi^I SHMdl M 

^SldMi <v Him S. cMI 'HciMl aJlll Hwi d?^l Si^^i Siddl smIS^H ” d 341 «31M. 
d<M? Si iili anis^ ovMld Hcnqqi Mil d«d 3Wl M^a Mil il §: Si M<il SiH “^M” 

d 3HMld SiS iiRt^l oy 

SMIS^ 3ldl MImH Si Hlill Si^ dR §. li^lS 6«l ql lii'sll3 <fel®lSlilaHl 
MI^I smiH SiSil (vMldH mhl ml Si'H S. sMl'd ey’dddl SMg^ %lim?iSt ^ HlM 

cMll Si iilli dioidl ( = ll'^I ) 1 Ml^Ml sllil SMiS il 5dl (yqiH ll&lli 
<V0HlSl q:ddl iPR Ml^ MiqqiMi smiH S. 

Sl<{iHl M€RI M<^d®y ®i«y -sdsy SiH «d2? Mi^d ■wiisiq^jjSiisd Mid 3^41 m 1 
Si sllll Ml’S'Hi Mil (ll3R sllH Mt^l MIM §5 shH St^li Qioii iql qoR SlM^ Mi d «y 
QIMM. ^-«Sddl MMll dl35ll dl fV^lSlH M^R^H MlMl^^ldSll ollil^llil llMSll «l4lH 3?M€i 
eiiqdi <v Hmim. liyluJ" (iqid smim^aiHI liMdlSii <m41 § : mmim ^isti "mim, Misddi 

Ml iJl^ «dM. qiaJi^li smH ffd^ii §M^ <V lisiis §l3?iH ^Hdi MlSltfMi ldeil3 ^ 31^11 
M^uHsmI aJ^i^lIH 3il iol«n IMtfft l^li kiii CdlH Sidl ^iil Slali |(|i >HIM 
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■^iCl ^«ll[s 5i^r{\ 

S Mic-li an S£R Qiaicfl, Wli SiS 

*i(§T. SHI m §HR illsUl Ml^ kxi SiH S. 

Silled Wil'd 5i<A I'S^S^d'Hl <f^3lSi-1i^$!d^Hl anwi^d 

8i% =y^iU-«H^\l'd nirt «Hl<!^Si lijAwi rtlH Si^ird wiif^s; 

«i.ill § c! ff^qi <^>'11 S. Sii-Hiyi •Myfl'tl »tlS ■^(i'tl an 5ll^l ^l3 etliii SWRl 

wiPl 5i^ <v3isi>ii^ ^’^■51^ 'li'imi 3ii<fi ^icti4 ’^cd'i hm Simiyini 

€dWC/l«d Ml? (icll?4 Ml §; SHH \^mA, RliR, Sli^iwiiPl ani^fl -hI §. 

Q ?14 AsHs Mcfl §. M^l (sM^lMi \ll M^l ^iJ! 1^l Si-H^ ?ilca-?Aq? <Hl4 

ani^ §. aH<Ml?<il ^MHMI ^l^ ^l4 i?Ml? q??lMi «H^l5H^l^l ^''daHl ^ll'iy SMIM §. Mi^l a>il 
^vftwil ShM-^I Ml?l iScllOY' «i^l. SyiiHHl Sl^ M<r»t^l iil'd ImIMI »il^ S. ^ ^lil dl 
•vH^vi^ ov' 5j^ ^ ^ “ Si aiMSi^ SIM S^ ? ” 

<3il4 MMl^, M'S} aH<l€d<V «d£J ^^d'Hcl. SllSii Oil'll S?'d m 1; ?lclMl Mi5}M^l 
MRMl Sm S?4 ^ 'I'^M'd Si WiPia^i Wi:^ Jitffl ^(^^^\ ^iqi >ii5 5i ^f^l 

anwi adrl aUcll ailctl SllSil ^^ 

^'■HfcC iM >ImM 


MR ^ 


ov-Sl 5Slii4 
Ml4ll i&^l’d 
SJllSd Mll^dSil 


«llSiHi ^MR^ Si^ird WilKis K?i(ctMi ani^iHl M'^Q MlflsifcP-d ctMlM'll i^^Ml S. 

SiM'd Sicd wi^ 5i«l-MMM‘d iltlq @M?«d a^lM^l SiM^i :aiMR(5j SiRlS 
«S^Si ^5l. 5l RiqiM ^ISK-^i ^MlqlMi »{ ^lll MPlsftMl ^il'ia? ( = '^Idi^l ) wiM SSsil 
SHiSMl ^li4 Ml<^d[MMiSj MIM §. gM Siwll (HP^<V ''dSi §. M^li^ll Wil^ wiM'tl cl^MR ^IM 
<il Si i^fSi QilcWl ^Rdl ^liSll MMl^ §. Misl i\\ ilM S^HS ^ M?Hi ^IM. 

§lS?i RuR sX^ti M^Sii <V ^|^\ •«ilM §. WilMi^Ml SW?l 1 5?Msi SM? Mt^l S} gq^i 

ills. 

iPd ^'SQ}l«^l 4^ MMlJy*RM(ct oviySi. Si^Hi au>li aiRaiR MIMMIM Ml^Sl^ SI 
iMll'd Mt<^Si cilM SiM^ Sis «jd«l Ml^ “d^ 'd'll^l MIMIMMH 'Mil. Sijf 

aUM^l ^ii^l qM!j'<Vrtl ^IM «dA ?W <vcil §IM cil ov ey?!: Sl^ i<sllS ^lil^ 

Ml. Siisv- aiRiMl illll MS:iM?^ M?i ?d'l'llMl MSS Sl S; Sii oy auawi ^qi«daHlS{l 
$1311 M«tl Mial an^ adrtl M'S} MIM. Idfilli (§cMl4l ^ii^lSii wu Msf clMRll M'S} i^ S. 
^MRanl Si sifti 5iai<d anm iiMt% 9y?i >liaiil<iii m(^i Stisuiv ^(iis (§,RMqi«ii Miali 
Qioi^^ S. ailM*ii 'Hiai’Sl ®i^ MlSlSil an^l wit^'^aiii 5}^ sliqRii ^iq^d Mi^d MilSil 






311^1 \\m[ Sinlid ^soicti ^iKl 

=iwl2ll =HW flJsAls ^ml ^ ■«iSU 

i {Hl^ «{lS5 «tdl <3rtl«^i H%l<V 3i’=l'HUl filial. 

1 11(^1 'Sl'i ■^IH Mt^l'^liaj "{1<M 5 sH 14 'H^' ■^IH Sirfl €ii«{l aI'H SiSil 5ll«n *VIH ‘hMI 

3jai;i d'Seicli •«i’-H^ Ml 1: “lldMm MiM;! Mictl 'I’-O; 9{lei ll^=ll<n4 Mlcil 

^ii^l 9{ICh4 -^lll H«(l; M^l <l ^HIH .” 

»-Mlrt ‘H'&RHl <VMI StfSHil'd iMct <§H^ ctl «v'i5lRl 

^IiIrI Idsiis ( = exogamous ) ^5ii ^IH 5lMHi : 

;^H»{1, 3llH5i=lli, 4H=d, "il^iei, Mi&lC-ll Rllli. ^CfWl 

] MldWi iHJl ^lidl d*d. ^tA^l M?®*' ^ ^• 

4^ §H? =Hl'{l3i; anSil 'dlM^ 'Hiy “il; (Hl'cfd <3Hl§« 

i <Hi9{l%i;'"§isy:i ^i?li ^iJs=a^ Mi^; 

si ^<11 <V S{[(smm §isy^ Mi%ii ci^"! 

<V ani^ s. "iHl <§'»-M^'ll Mil SkSMMH <V H% <M151 WIH §. ^ Mkli 

dlM M d«d; M<il mR dlM M MRIH 

^i §. M^MMl M^-A SlS<l §isll %i j=a Mil. IdC-ftS ®v'3ll5i MRIH ^Mct iW 

, 3H^ SlSll Qi^M^li:' ""iWl ilH dlH ^M^ «j{Sl mI 

5H3irti <HJl Mil SlS^Wl ‘HRi Ml3i' <^4 ’ 

' , dal si S. %l5lR^4l5li:i ^il<l iW \vS S^'ftl SH?iS^ 

^Miy'ailiS %l«l §. Md <M^dlMi =aid=Hl5 ^Ml^ll^l €1^ Mill m 1 S. ^^S^ldl lisoJiaH 
j Mldldl CHM MicHi «l ^Ml^lKl Md <hM S. ‘l®^ ’M^J ^HlM^lSd <V Mdl =^ll 

3iMlil ailMdl «Hl«^Si V^ ^MlsHl-D, V-Alddt 3 ^ ^MlaHl^ ^SM WmI 5HIM«[1. 

<'i3d Mdidi iiM i Micdi d? d|di ^i'd iMicdMi Ri §. Mia Mil /dll M 
Ml §, «d^ Mlf aiMl M^ mUIi ‘^ISW S. mUmiMI MlAdyd 'dHlM S ^d "idd 
lldMldll cMi Mia SiioidlMi Will S. Mia ailtflcQ d-^d *lMdlll Wih MUMlMlJi 
< = wii MiMiwi) <v dl«^i ii^i Mia SiitAdl d-«il Mda dicing -'V' «i=a4 m 1_^. 
Ml 1 HI dMl. CdOldl Rdl d^l dMR sH SMsi Willi MiMddi MiMddl Wi 

llll MIM 

; SIM SIM dlMl =h1 ddM'Hl 1 

I SIM SIM dlMl mI?? 

i «hrRim dlMl Ml ddMSll, 

"I «hrRim diMi m1. 

^ Midddl ilM d4 dlM HdMi will, Mildldl XMI SIMMIMI MMlild S. 5idl 

dM? Mld^ dMl, wimMI MRI^IM 'Hlldldl ilMll dvjl Ml. MlMddld ^ll4 «v'M ^^svMl 

il. wl^cn^;! ^^i:0 ^3tl §: SiMllM ^HM^^HmI sidl dfeli* 

1 S. ^llSRl?l 1 ! .i ■> 

Mei t-lM ctl My“ ovdl ll. d3dl lidl dl®ndl Widl<v %lll S-Ml dw cMl ®dl w. 

w MMI iii»(lSlfl sa .a^r .rtf 6. a^l 8: 
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“ Sil oUw d flqicO 

%ll^l 5HK S. wil SMS §Al Slil ild^Wf 

2MR 41M ai^Sti d dl^ dl^fl R'lll «tHid 

svdll Sl5=fldi ^311 <vdi HR (sH$l &l»!^ (hH? odH Rl^fl Si;i 

Hi^ (SH^ H^l ^Kdl^l ^HRi SHlH § ^d Hi^ idHdi 'MHl %. 
«iH<ld=l=(l‘{l SHd^Hti diMdRl 5Hl^ =1^*4 €<3il H?/ Sli^d Adlcfl «i4. 

11*4 “ 2{i yildt Sl^td stl^; ” ^s! Hfe^l H54 ’li^l “ ®idR ^4di Sl^ld iHlSl ” (HI 
yHl 4d«{l §. »Hdl^ iXM ?i?i ailH §. «HHi *il=(l^ h1 

3H14 ^R'-^H^ S^«li eiMMl eiHWl ail«tl%l H^IR 1 d^iH MR HR 

§ia44 'HiH Wdi i<ni, \ic(ili Md hih4 ^4 \ hr hrih |r di ci hi 

4*!^!^ MR^ h 1 Ml «H10^ W Ql^i h 1 dHl d<l Mi^l Sii«n 

^Hi Hi §. Ml«(lH4"i MRl ilSRdI CHM HlHldl d4. Ml 4"ifcRi Jl^HliRl Hl^Hl 

did ^iHdl ffy'fl S : “ MRHddl^ll |r ^sy* ei^ld h\ HRl <^^1 §R dl Hd OY 

^4d d^Hl 4114 MIMI ^lif^l d4 wi ■Hj 4|H<^ i^dl HRcil 

|R dd =feftdl MIH^ cHI RhH d«tl ^dH Rl^Hl MHiEhI d4l ^§4 ^• 

PlHdlSil MddRi «l>l iH ^t1 'H^Hc'dcd^l Rdl^Y Hi^l M^idldi H^i^lSft 
^ Hldldl H^(l^ Slil “{1<R %ll«l a/dl y^^’Scn ^IH dl oyl/ §. Ml ddl MlHSll 

H^fldl Wdl ^%il M14 1dl h 1 M ^Ill1l4a m4 50c 4 ?lMdRi HI^ "iR «MdL 

d4. SlSii HRl^lJdi flS^lClJi^Ml d=-Sl CdM JsCl •?l1 §. a^dlMidl di^ll il^i^ll d4 
'dddl; H<^ J!€R «h 4 dl ‘HR |4 mI^I 4i Hdldi mR MRi4 MiHl ^%ll dl 
'Hld^ HRRl <y/ ffdd §. Ht44 d'Cl (RI MC-Cl H^'^ll'fl IdWl mR 

SIM dl HHi. S5dd HR '^cft, ftlSR, ^«iaiHd, PlHl? M^ QUiRl 
dMd MH §. dl »{l«g hlH %Qll5l §. s/aiSlM <li^iqi MM ^ MHdl ^l|ii«{l lltlft 
IlcHl d'^ ^Hdl dl^ll §. “tlfc!^ Hdfl d^fl s/dRSl^Ml S MRl^ MlHdl*i, 1R IR 
dl ^dl HRI-4 Md^Hl i^dl^ M^ Hisidldl 1l4 "IRSd Ml i^^dldd 4dddldl. H<^Q^ m 1 
«ddmi4 MHdi mr4mi ^d^di diMdi^ iid hqi «hi4<v il 

"iiiRl ii^Cddi difes Miiid4 i4s d<§id d<acfi H dMci an « lid%i 
Sldl4 Hll^ Milsl^ d^. Qcira Si i;4 MR S. ^ HM^ 

^iCddfedR ildl d*(l. ^didi dMd Hi^i m^ siorh dR fsdy ®xsi ^14 dl S. ml 
dMd H SH^ (feial 'ddld4 h 1 §; H^di 1l4 ^ ^ddlddR |r dl m 4 Ml HRSl dl S. Hic4 
ydldi dMd dlHStldl iRSll M^ €1^4 "v'd'^l MlHdldi mR m 4 *4 Bd^l ^ImI^ 
aydudidi Mi^ lid dUdi dl’«d4 ( = =adid ) d4. Sii^d did dCl4 

lid d4l4 tlHQ} 9y Hll §. IdSliidi did Qi^ld Hll i^dlHi HMcl M ^lll MlHl ^l^ 
M^ldSlli 9vMdl&c(\<4 SHIMI §. MlSildi d?tlM! €^4dl dlHl 4=1 ^l4ls HR djidldl 
mR § m 4 SlsV dM <V «/4 ddlH S. 

»}d4 11 ‘V«h1i« 1("{1 Jl'afddl ^d4l Milll IdM^ll <r/ S. Mddl MR 1^1 6ddd 
m 4 dldld S. 3ttd4 Ml «1 M^ ^1 4d=ld^l HH4 ^l ^Rl^l <v. Mdl M ?ll1l 
M^ <|SI §. 1 i41i4m 4 MlSildi l^Sl4 dRl m 4 H^} =tdl^ §. ^ddddt 
Hdd MR«l H*d ^R Hl?l ^Sl4l ^^i di^i S^icildi MlH M5^l feddddi 




mi '3. <11 «1§ m.\. isj " m dl 6l«l <MA<HWI ^ 

0llSl=ll^, ‘ =y^' aiy' dl 5is; rtitfUan^ l^,|R ^l^fl^l. ’ cl^ctsy yi|' ^IfcT 

<r»tH ” 

anaal dlH^Wi -Mt^l "u^-H >11^ SHlVdl aHdl qi^ri sy 

As ^ 1 / Hi^i: “ o/cli *1 ^llJsi HIHI'=141 SllSilHl Jjld 3 ' (gfafl, 

a' olU' <r*l^ §. ^ ^ d«^^ ^ijov' >lcl^<Hl §. 

sHi'ft <v?i3 41=1 sHidi'Hl ^isiH =H^i §{21 |£dl <m S. 2i4 ei'di^ §m4 S 
=h 4 ■*i«il dial §. dm*{l 41^ 5li^’ =i'si^ 5i ijR cir 41 iifitCt iiH. 

di«=i^=i4l Mi«idi Si3 ciiyr{\ eiio{l siisil sHi <i4i <v‘4ld>i( sisii §, ‘KI'M Sli ■!a$?ii 
Si SI ^1=0 dl stdimmi sHi^^ S. 2HI ssR =141^41 >ii*icti im. 'Hm‘§=i4 

r%|R, Ci3i^ ay. 

3l5/lSi:i Si^Mt Si3 41<M 3i(^a^S. Si^ dm «t5i S -sh^ si^i Ss 

“ ^l4ldl 3iU •M!^ \<r«'dmi S. Si4l 'm^l Sii 

^i/14i 4iii =h 4 H"t |iH S.” 5Hi d<4d^i feddd =«i4 ’^idl Si 44^ 5ii4 S. 

■Sastili ■«i4l S. 441 Mi^l ■hi414i 4ili =h4 =ii4l4l <iH>ii«A ’iidmi »ii4 S. 

SiaJii anidi 4ddl dx4l4 >ll4 S. Siii4 dl d =l<Cldl^i Wmi hI. didRdl 
Si^ldl %il?l. =illdl 4l 'HHI (^-| 42{l3ldl % ^idfl^ld^dl? SiSil dl=(l dl={l4 

§<v4 S; wi4 (idltfllMl 4i 5{h ?iddi SiSii ®iiddi 4idd[ liil^nmi 4eidi ^Idi h<^ S. 
4ay q-ui^ 51511 <sft‘d dM^ ^dl dl 4 r, i&'H, dSl^di =diql Sidf 

(aidl Mil S. SiSll S: “ ^imi^ »H-uj hm 3^s<l MlRl 5ld4 =HldS 3?<Hl Mil =Hldl %td 
S^Si ^5l, ” 3Hldl Md wilfedl^^ il®d4\ «d[&Mi isHl «dH S Si o|cii4. S. 4\Slr.i;^ail!H 
■Hld^lSi =l5[mi lll«l pHdl 2Hd 2Hl iSt^ldl %ld Sl41 d 

mI dl ddllf d4t. =Hldl dM? d^ 41M 4=.dl <^41 S. 

{idi<ni ffdd, 4i«tl 2 hi 4; di^Sii 5 hui mim! iil. Sia?! Mi^i d'Md »ii4. didi 
Ml, 4lii m 1 : Ml liy4 Isi^ dl Mlidi <sv (MySi. Sl^Slldd eiSl S : ‘‘ Ismi Md Idd ddil'Cl 
■^ifl all^l S. My^l Sl4dM^ll4 C-llf <idM S. il^Sil dflMi dl’H S. Pldl M^dl^dl €lill SHddl 

dS534i m4i %i«imi4 S. ^{([^ wii^' «d'^ S}a4 ii^Sn ^:{dR4 4^ S; »i4 <’4 diil 
MlSi s, Gd4 2’llS £%l MH3i?il =!:M^ll4 «1H S; {Mdl41 M'M WQ Jrll Si4 SsiH 1 §; 4 
4^ Mi^i d5i S. mi 4 (id^ ••Mi<{l<stiSli4 (vMUdiMl 2 hi 4 S. M?dR4l MiCl4l di4l Mi4 4 mi 4" 
diMi =hi 4 S; >i4 44i %ii4 di^i d(^t (sd4 Cl4i s^dmi =>ti4 S. ” i^MiMdi ^■h4i 
(mSI SRid ^ «vld ist^l 'S ddl It^dl UMli^: "=MMIMM( mH MMl glH dM4lMi^4i 
M|d dl iiH <v S. d 'h*=( 14 Si3 :isit4 4iJddiMi 2Hi4 S. ^ ^Mid4 '4141 ’ i^diMi 5 hi 4 S. 
lii/liii' 4l4ld( dl M14 Ml J 414^^4:1 M|4Sii iiM S. Si hW «Ri4l=HiMi Mfd s^diMl 
wii4 S. ” didi Si 5!44 ?iidi4i'v Mist S. 

MiMiR'/i Rdi'in <mMi MyTi 5iM4i M^i!R:4l Mi44i mmH ivy fSiyT sts/'Si. 5iMdi 

dM^ M^JslH (&^Md SRMlHSil wiMdl Mlllsi S>iy Ml4 S. =al 4lll *41*^ SWl 6«l(dMl 

ilH S. SlM^ 3iy %i^Sl4l Mim4l4 ^Mlidl^ ^HMdl M^ilH il4 MH^t^il i^yldi 4l 4 
^iKddi^ S. Sidi Msstmi Sim 4 i£?d^ ^i Sis ^4ls»ti wuMdiMi »ti4 S. »iimmI 
dMfiSll 5li$i 'Hl<flst, 4R<Hl=(l ^Idl «4Si 5l^ iy~ d«(l. 2(lS^l4l SRMlCl yovdlil 

4lst S. 
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H 't'HltT *1*0. £^i 

§. aJi "iHl 'M^Hl sniiAl ^ oy* avHlt ‘Hst 

5j5il MR Sm an^l ;i Q\^% im «lliiWl ^ 

Ml aHioHi Maa M Mi^i c^^sil^ him =flH ^iscti 

41HI §. Mi 'aii4 ctl i'll stlh \ "^14 M«Wl MH^l 

SlliiWl ^HlflMl rtl MlMilSWl; ^ Ml^i '^iSfli sifcf 

W|(cl M>l«{l ajii sllilMi ailcil ^?A “iW M^H ?iiaH 

01^ §, Sianl S^lSi 

d'vw 'imi MRi ^ h^\ ill'll :ai41^. 

%l^|(cl (iTlwi^l I&?i cMl'^ Ml sy^HlM Hi^l Midi'll Qilill% ddl M^llil 

aiiTdyl. 

ll'cT ll^ mMIM dl MM4 SJdd ilc^4 MlMdi |lH ^di ^flril 

m1qi«\IM § : 

W-ilsii«ii ^lii iaiPidsii, 

»llii yiPidc-ii, 

'^%ll ^l®ld ■‘HmSI ilSil ? 

■^5^41 ai2? ? ? 

MMdl cil : 

^Idl^Ml *ddl^ ^lld-Hil, 

Jlld'Hii. 

«{lMMl Hl^^ 'Hl^l'HR ^Mlil iKlHi ^IH dl Si angl'd 25'-ld^f& SjM'ft Sidl'd d M<^1 ^IH* 

4dl Mi?:iR MWmi %lW^cd ^IMdl'd S. 

MR liiSJl H<^(1 H^P MMdl 'W'W^'lHi Ml^Ml §. Ml^ Sii?l m MMdl 

l^cllM MlRdlMl »ISSIIH MMdl (di?l; MMdl dl 'SllJ' IllT ^l^Sisl pRd^l Wl MM^ 

mJ" ^^'^l h 1. MiSl SiaHl M<i (id^ MHi MIM MlAl ild i^ SiSil ^ ^ 
MliC-d ‘dMl MMMl «HdR*d Ml^ § Mill Mpl Ml’^dl iiT ^aMdlHl d M i^. H'd 
yi«l 31^ d MK-d iMd. 8dHl^ idi Mi^d Mid Si iWl ? Mid ‘Hl'ddl M ^ill 
MlMdl d«0, M^ 5i:i ill §. livfaH M'J'Md Mid? Mi : “ M^dl iPtl 

MlMll M^l Md \ ” MSll i^ : “ I'M ddl 1 'illd MIS ^MlMld ^d <Hd X M^ nd 'dsT 
MSldl «ll.” MR (dH^l l^dlHliv i^ §. §dl Si Mt^ dd ?icil M^ Sid ill^dl MMdl 
M12523 i^d M.1 S — Mld|i d4l ^l MU^ cil id "M. 

Midi § iiddl 'Wl'H^^dMl ^i^ll. SlMd d^^ld MlMi^ ^ UMli^ ?Micd, i«\ 

■iiMl i?dRRi*d «HSeilSrP«ld|di Md; M^ Ml^? MIM^P ?i?:|(d«d ^lld^l M^ ^^l, 

M^ [idl'd, ^Mii M^ dl?i%, M%ll M^ ^?ld ^d d=^ Mld^ ©I'd (M?d (^^ddMl;j 
M? Md[ MR dd. 'ifea'l d dvftMi^dldi fil>Ml ilMli^ Ml Hl^Rl Mid 3oo <vd4lliv 
[k?c(lwil§. MR (^H MiRd M?^(dSii an^l M"?^ MM"?^ I^d ?d §. Ml MHld 
MM^ ?iQl '»/ MIH Mdeil Mid? »lHd ivd S M W|(ddl itl^^ MMS? '>v'|?4 


REVIEWS 


History of Ayurveda by Durgashankar Kevalram Shastri. — 

5sn. Saikii^Oil^Al ^ PiSllsffdlSl \§S)l 

ii^ m =hr'^. 'Veil's ? iRdi •^-<i<v mi^i mqj 

cl^l<V «ll%>tl<v pi^ \tsfl Si ^ ll^t Hwi 

=l*iR '?ll=fen,^ Pl 5 il«i*tl 'Haft^l <Vl ?istl ^JJlPlJr rlnl, 1 ^'’v'^lcl'tl ^«v''^cl 

ii(ci<Sll'?ll<^ QiW'tcl ^4 

!»ll «HH 1 &H liyra# ci =Hl^^S. 5Hl 

ci^% MlclHl U^®v' yTtctill^a PtWi ^'Hct’t 

i^=ll ^IHl &. ctSil ^ dl § a/ HQJ =^1 

'H'il a^Ul SHasmi'fl ^ciei"i«fl 
'iHl^ "HicO =H=*<! d^O. 

iilsfK %»! Pl 5 lHH aH'Hl^d'l sAKdll %ll«l Js^=ft Sian^PM 

an^Pid ^It^lH. slH, a»iH S. oyai^i^ti =i%lcli 

'Sltflidl S^cli ^lld H'^lav' <i^=H '^'j. d Mi^l i«^(d 

=WISI Plli^sj oyci ifecj. 54*4^% yC \4 looodi 

=Hl%lMl%l MMSl mist'll W. % 1 . 1 - =y>lH^i, ct !a>iH*il =*Hl€l 

MhI’J'A =tl>lH HtA tU^‘«il<n, islldliild 

ai^C-fl hNhi Midi =H^i =y*( 6 cll, li^d =mSc 11 , =a Qidl 

«(icH5il ^ail^lell. (HR ■HtS^dl dR<»li 'SHI cHsiisi^l cHr< Mt^ldl il «\4 %llfecH, 
and cl My^dl Si ddldctl 1 ii(cl<Jll <Siqwi H ani^ ^ 

iil=dl*i (^sdl andi (qStlSild anqlafH tfiiSi cfMl^ld iHi^ dc^ld 
ddl and «»Jdl4 ^I'^iavd h\i Si anl ^3ldl aHoi^Hrd ffv'^:QaHlcl §. 'gwiav' §cMfl Ml 
and Midi «ilH ddl <3M^lRl iCld, and SHqlaflq j(^aH ^41^ *tiii 

ddl and '^^idl anil^Jt R«lfdd ^PH |M^i Siitsd %l4d MfeWlidldl 
§. ^i^ilctcddl tfeSi, yr(cl4l%ldl ^(^Si and qiiRcHdl sfeSi «Q. ^il^lSi ani^HMl yldi§.l«4 
mm, 5lldHH and yqRM anqlafl^ chSII 

3li5l § 1 Si iiiafld ^IHd anqlaftH 1^c{i a>ld anql^dd d^^R^lfd, ^Rl RsH, 

and '^in Pl(ic=Mldl il|(ct =>lllid €4 :!idS5%d dMlay mIwI “ ^l^i ^^ddl ^ai 

anmidl d«fl. «di 5Hd H*-d dkdl wUc^il 5Hl ?Ml «ld dsmi OW cl 

^M>li Mi^l iiiUl =HlMl i"^ Sidl =!HR^^ 

anl^^Sdl ^id^iSiR ^RdliSll, aHci a^r-q y^siianid ailj aq^tfii 

•ili^i ai«lcti adH §. ^Hl =«^*nSil ^q«l o»J^l fei&Rdl «»lftl 3ll^ll(itilSil*il aqH \oy»! aql^ 

^Iti d 'nd Hi^ Pl 5 lHdl M'&lcl ildli^l aH<-^4(^l a>id 4l|ll^<id Hl^ and PuJHdl M€,(rt 
»iql=ad 'h iliafld Spi ovj^Cl d«(l Sissy and Wa^ldl S 5i^ Pldi dlM^ld 
^cH^tllddd aild aHl^%dl <3'SiR Si qpH aj 4 iRMldWl aflQ^l ItWllldlaHl ildlQl 
/I'sai^l and s^mPl «Hd, and aikl <v3id iR^HldWi Way and standard #PH 
vml an^l ani^^^mi ^aiw, Si %i3iHdl «iplt&l=0 §. yaiHdl "iSlldl ^PM ©H^Pl idPt 
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S^CHI Rm ^iH c-iy;^ 

ii^ilci %im'-(l <Mfcrsi. 


=^=aiH =»t'^Wl, =yl^. ictl. it. =*H^=H 

«/. %l. clRl'iiR^lCHl, ■^. ISY. 

it. 5i^=u«tl4 ctRlMU'^1411 =*H^n ^Hd. Pl£,K ’S ^151 

»l'=l^cll 5H^ ^iff/^lcfl HHSi ^,^<1!: =H?'A 

sy^^lRd ^lUndHt t(^5l 2H\4H 

I MR 311MIM1 “s'ildMytd” Si 
?.[ ‘'iiiii sHfe'-lfeTMt” •iR. M^t SilfA- 


31QJIM '3. »ll ^UMl ^dl M^iHl - 

MIM <lii l^llMPlMS (§mPih5i M^Sli %Ml M^CMl ■?l«-'ll <§M?’-ft 5ii^>HlH 

9Y:^?IRc{IS1i ysddl Mi^l ‘'HMl, ctl^ MJS” Si Hd’-fl Mdl »il HdPMlR^d 

wilcMl«J «H'A »lt\ ?llPd ^'Addl MSI ^ 

il. dRlMRAlHl^ 5lld SHl (V^slRcft HMdl M^lHAd 

44ldl(MS ^(%Si :aHMdMlMi M£S|M §. 't/<l ^d H^cftMldl 

311M4 ^M eiy^ «t5ll Ml?l (V’cTd MldHl |:Sii g ant^ 0Y--M AMd Mli^ «>> 

d'ft =Qd ■^scQ 3ii|Ti sji^y livSl Ml^l MM S, 2ilMdl §, SHd AHR*^ 

Ml>i §. H^d kk dl m|hI d'-l %lMlSdl W §. =^1 cJCddlcMi WA^* 

»^l?a (V^%%ca H^idl d-cHdld«{l MMncft « fs^'SJlcMS -MM^llRiM^U 

(MdRM^AMWl Mn'JiHl SH?l, ^Hd M^YSl MtdRA^HMi^fl MA’SsII 

ani^lT?! ( Ma ) 4§4dld ( ) dMl WiM^dld. ( ^M^SU >31 MH'AUl^sldl tAA‘<i^l*-tl 

=»ll M^«{\ M4ld. ^d idl MldA^lftA'^l dH^ jJStdlcMS: 

tfeSl ii/ ctlM^irM^Si sh51cH4 mm ii M>|d Aid sHAAdfll 
sH^l, sH^i sfttAdl sHAMl AHMdl ^^Idl M'^dl dldMPrttl, dM’v' 

\AlMl iiMAA^MHl ^U^M^ldl MM^l »ltt- ‘MOidMl^lttl, [^MPaOd S^tlAdR 

^Sidi ■Hl^itil »i^i iQdldl JsMMl^lttl %l''dH, Si ^Mti ^Od yMJd^At M'^4 

1 it. dRlMRAldl Mldldl '^’Midl AMiMl A'^l A'dl^ (ddd’-d mH. 4 MM^dl ^AlMdlS 

Sii 5ll| T^%d5i <H'4lti 1/#^ Si5l4 M^A yvdcfl iMlAlMi MMMdtu 

MltscM^i Sfciiai 5l<V<lc{l QilMl AlM^Alttl, ^UMldl ^HlcMl rdAAAlt^ 
Mf5 z\i «€'{l sfl.'/t AR *-<£1 Al£% MdlA'-llttl, Rhythmic prose-i 3M -wtlMAlttl 

ilH(d S cit^l SiicY dii^l MM : 

4 ^ ilM M| 3<Al ‘MM <M(sd Qil^, 

RM. stIiMi d^l dlA i hR ^ ; 

Ml=0 Sisi gMS d>ll MH«h JlAl bl, 
iQiMH %H d^l Mldldl ?i<ai Sid^J 
5HM^SI£'{1 SHM^tMt M^^lM M^t ; 

^ SU^SIS aHl% >4^^dl 25Ad^ . 


\i. 5a. ■?a(^. 


I: 
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ilSUlS ’isv'^W 5HHSWIS \«rVV. ‘-i, ^IR.. ^lU 

^l«{lM^<V-»tl(£'=llMl-ilM'{l ^■•«-Hl Sl^lQin 13 (iJsl <vi«0[ 
’t&s'lHl n%icft 4cn. ^ik ?i<v^lcl'ft 'I^cUhI mm yict>ll<^l3l 5^^il s? 

5l3 W%IH =Hl{i'Hl^ ^IH Siam^l =Wlrl oiSK-^lcO 

Sim cil ^^15/ §; '=1'^ Mi^l Sim C*asll-Hi«(l SHiSll <3H5jrt dl -M'^tmiSl SSSSlwi S. 

a>il sRlSi (Mdi »ll =2Ml(s=ll^ il*nSildl Sih anaicHdl (Hl^l-il 

(JIIVT il'-ll IScti d'H!| StWl M={1%1 =1^ ^i<V^lcl^i 

ll-Hl^a ctSll Sl'Hl S. d>ld m<4i <1^3 

^''3 ^l(^cfl’-(l<iv' d^-fl. 'H^lcl 

3ir»tdl ficHSSdddi SildSilcl dd«{l illM 3=Q^ iclt^ ^dl £5'l- 

d^ ^tdf^'d ^JHl''-^ §. s{lS^l d'd^l ■'Ml^l Si^ M^Hld §ldl 'iSdl d^i^i sflsiidl 
md^ "iMl 'dl^Snl @M5 (d^M^Hld Mhm •ivAl §. <^^ldl ^M?ii^l, R:d(MlH 
P-IH SlSiTi' ^dM 5dl H'ltddl •^HlSl §, 

'sflill iitfll §IH §, 3^C^d \ Sli^i MIS} §. d5ll 'Hvo^d 

<dimdl, l3=Hl, ySi 3«l^Sll ilH §. dH<V ci^ii <d^ili=, Pi^3(S<HlSl »A 

^cil'^1; "H^l mitA^j '^Hy‘{l, SoypAdld 1 ^13^1^ -i^dRl, ydmi 

J^dl?l "H'^l ^IH d <vy <^l'^l ilfcTdlddWHi d3RR 3^1 an^ 

\\ aHl<l <VdR |lH §. dSll §£R, 'H^HgiaHl'il aHlHdl =idlddl M«lRl(k 

i^dRl ilH 

OlltT ^ d^|l3'^ JiW3^l Qil^l =y=*:^tdd '^’4'^ ^llldl ®ilM- 

dRl ^13^1 ^>H Sl3d ilWldi ^Cldl, ^iSildi ^fldl, :!i^%di ^il^l, SR'dl, “ dll^d ” 

^'slHdi sfldl, ” aQdl, ^Rldd, ddl 3R«d^, ^U^l,” 

^l »13 %ll^l ^3l<& 3St! gi. ^i^d3^l Qild =*Hldl %llKcd^ <H^^l § =*H^ '•iadi^fl 

Itid ^VS -'mW Xldl4\ ^t-^ldal ahi '% <^3doH i3l<l m »il i^sl 

%1l«{l %l^'='ni‘Hl dQJd ^tfa =dl^ J. s{lsi ^I3di \\ ?ii^l, ^"1911=1, 

<i=lldi Sl^l--^d^l-d=iny-<rv"-ni-?l%; <SKl% RliyO] »l^ isUd; =Hd ^i^ldR ( 

3l3Rdl SPlldl^ '=l'4*i); ov«-'Hpl(^; SlJlPif^-§£l''d— ^K4tl H^lHl iWl; 

3 IHdi; 31^^14 =li*4l 3^<^n; ■!^R13 1 o/^i^loiR; '^d, ^d^^lld, ddl d|^l; 

IdRn ):-— SHI €^3 Rdd 3d!5i sHcHd ^(fel^^lld dW 

Sil3=«llf Ql^li di^'d aHl%j| §. dldRl =llM=a^ *Hl Cld=adl«i^ d« 
ilil > d*(l 'Hdl'idl SHl^Rl^l. 4sll(d3 dd^®l ^9-MW3^ dPM =a?llHd 

ciaHl dHi^ dl(|cO Siill 5;:jdl aH^ ^d'-Q (d'^il aH^^«cH^d^ 
an^ aneisi:^ [ddi'Q <aildidi s^ik?l, cli ciSil didd[d€ii«ii^di ctd^ ^ 

Qillf 3(1 dt^Q3^ ■«{ld'?^l, dt^as, ik an^ "{("I ®Gsll df^ ^3 
3^ § M ani^sv’ sRll^il Mldl<{l y'H?l 2i<l aHHll 

3fl^d d<^n3? ff?di odd^i^ 31^3?^ s»Qs(l 

3i4did <^Am\ -iH ■ 3nad ^di =hi 

^ddl dlf <511. H^si ^JM3di (felSldl Iddi <V Sisil 3^Stl dll^cft <dCd'‘Hdl a>i(WI?l3 dQ 
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«l?l ■Siil rtf'll 

yRct ilH&ldl Sii^sy ri 4 t Mi^l iWW'ft WA %fi 'l'5|lJ!^^ '{l%l 

9{lC'i vmor ^"-114 ctM S, SHI «n <>/%imwi 

?iA 4 iM? »{l^l^l <3«I?IH §. aniAl R^l%l fil'llH ■«l| «t(^cH 

»i&si aIia isiHiki =aiKcH^iHct’A =h^ ©li 5H9 -hi« 

9r\^ S, '^^<il WRi&B, Pi5l%l Pl^ 

-H^n SiH 

il(r«iaHl ^l§l § <t ?i'V:ilcl Ai^l h\<^[ %i$llHH®(l * 11 ^ Apn'**!, 

AlRlSl 5H^ «l= 0 ^Al »t'=lH^lHl AlM^l rtW ctAHl 51 i41aI ctMl^l^l 

ASJA 8 t<j ffvlH § ’S 5Hrll4 S^cll ^ik <r»l(ci»ll Hill SllSl §. ^IdY^lclAt 

Qil^l hm AHI^ ovtClSil § 'h a 41' »18WI cil €^<1 S«HAI 

^IrtHl wilP<Hl^5ii aHi^iW t^rtl wi^ ct oft^l fedl 1 «i4l H PlilSl 

Alsii <5i'Ai^^ ci<v Ci=(l^idi sAi 

d^ ^iidd'A R^=H5 sRl^d dMWdl^ SiJsffY d^l eim AWS <^h’h 

A5i §, smell d<\^ d^lHl ^WlMl aH^ <^<V^ eiMAl SlHl SHlHAldi 

^dllRlAi, HiAl <Jv^l ©c^^wUl^ SuniKl «(idAlV Wld OilellHl il^RlAi'=l^i 

ffddHl <ld<l>Hl<^Ai Sesli lef-?.© d^Hl eii^l Slfcf 31% §. wil'd il3l(cl 
eflsi :aAloydl QiPlMHl 'Al^ &. AaiAi&ieidl ^5s <jnei <3ll5:f %l. Wiei%Sl. “d. aH% 
sHJs All/' «{l. Si. ane-Al^i 4^1^ Mldl«d AhRi 4 ^i&i ■^lei'd ^iS Si<v Adi^ wii 

e{l%H«ld 1 lA 3ll^(ld SYRIA MlWA Rl’AAl'Osv'^Rd^. dA^l PUslA mPlRd wiPlA 4RAl^l wi^ 
25Hd RAAlwi S^4 il4lR^ 4l4s^dl AIM 4RAl% Si4 AlRJ AWl ^A<{1 AlAetlAlild RIASS% 
sYAl'^% -i sdS/^Si, 

RloYRld^ »{l 2 ? WilRcURG AsdSil^l 3H9-AIRI »iHl 4Rdi AHI^ =a'l 4 ^%lAH=(l^v 
*IIH Si^ cim^ d siiRilA, ?i3YRld A^llHd AiA HAl RlRd WHl RaHAI m 

4Rsj sdM S. AR^ cidRl A^l^ cApd ^siAld ^cl aniRdlR/l ilrdSil^ AlRcH 4RAl^ 
hm aniMi^l ll^svdl aHVni>i5l an^i clAAl RsilAtSil £^i '^^Rlddl 4^1 Rt^. ARcJ ^«14 I'SiR 
3H sllAl 3 i 4 SHMHIS AIS 4Rdi WilMt^ll wiMlNiSl wt^ ciAdl RsiiaffSilSi anr/Klci 
RdlllHd^l eiKJl ^s/Rld^ aHl^^il d«{l. R^AIi QllAlRimISll JiRdi^l Rll^mdAl 
Sild%d RiCl^ %llR(A*{l sfeSi 3 R d <a% d U'‘4 sy R^dl^. ^isYRlcQ aH''«HlH^l wi^ ^sY- 
Rlcd <5ilAHl an'JAlRdwil'fl A'w-Hl AHc{l svtM § cil WHM^ aHlRll Rl'Hl^ d^il wil pRlim 
APH SSAd wi^ RA^md^O sRSi eim"^ d^dd en/"^ Rldd <lcl 41A 4Rdl A?i. 

^U5lU^ll(4 
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REPORT OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 1944 

During the ninth year ending 31st December, 1944, tjie Society maintained its 
steady progress in various directions. The membership now stands at 180 as against 
175 in the previous year. We have now 1 Patron, 1 Honorary Member, 9 Donors, 
69 Life-Members, 93 Ordinary Members and 7 Associate Members. A new acquisi- 
tion during the year is the veteran scholar and social worker, Diwan Bahadur K. M, 
Jhaveri whose election as Honorary Member was announced at an extra ordinary 
meeting held on 11th Januaiy, 1914 on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 

In view of the interest recently created in the problems of a separate University 
for Gujarat, the Society published a special number of the Journal containing contri- 
butions by some fourteen eminent persons including Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Various research schemes of the Society involving field work on (1) Anthro- 
pological study of the Bhils, (2) Linguistic Survey of the Borderlands of Gujarat and 
(3) Standardisation of Intelligence Tests for Gujarati Cliildreo, are in progress and 
will, we hope, be completed in due course. The results of the research work on the 
Bhils of Panchmahals and Rajpipla were published in the October 1944 issue of the 
Journal. 

During December, 1944, it was found possible to organise a party of research 
workers to visit the Bhils in Tapti Valley (Nandurbar, Jaloda etc.) where in addition 
to Dr. D. N. Majumdar of the Lucknow University, Dr. T. N. Dave, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Gujarat College and Mr. T. B. Naik were present. The work is to be 
continued among the Bhils of the Dangsl of Surat as well as Nasik Districts during ttie 
next year. 

The Intelligence Test work is proceeding under the guidance of Mr. J, H. Trivedi. 
In addition to the 300 children examined last year, 200 more have been examined 
this year and a preliminary report is soon expected. The plan is to test 300 more 
children before issuing the final repo-rt. It is proposed to test these children 
according to the Binet-Simon tests as modifi^ed by Dr, V. V. Kamat for Marathi and 
Canarese children. Further, for the purpose of a comparative check on this work, 
these children are being tested also by performance tests devised by Drever and 
Collins. 

The work in connection with the first volume of the History of Gujarat is in pro- 
gress. However, some delay seems inevitable in view of other preoccupations of the 
scholars entrusted with the work. 

In the absence of trained workers, the Nutritional Survey work planned by the 
Medical and Economic Sub-Committees had to be suspended for the time being, but 
a Survey has been carried out from the records of the lying-in hospitals as to the 
condition of Gujarati children and of mothers in middle class families in the City 
of Bombay. 

The Journal of the Society has continued its existence in spite of numerous 
difficulties connected with Paper Control. 

The Society continued to get the usual help from the Trustees of Seth Lalji 
Dayal Trust, Seth Tulsidas Gopalji Charitable and Dhakleshwar Temple Trust, Seth 
Harjivandas Purshottamdas Trust and also from the Mahalaxmi Temple Charities, 
The Society is grateful to the Trustees of all these Trusts for their ready co-operation 
in extending their help year after year. We are also thankful to the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of Ra 500 for the year 1944-45, which, it is hoped will be 
, increased in future. 

Bombay j. j. Anjaria, 

3 - 3 - 1945 . Hon, General Secretary. 
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